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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

FOOD  LINAGE  LEADERSHIP  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 


CIiicuf!o  area  families  know  the  lively, 
helpful  Woman's  Pages  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Newspapermen  across  the  c  o  u  n  t  r  y 
recognize  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
these  pages. 

Advertisers  long  ago  «liscovered  the 
appeal  of  these  pages.  The  Daily  News  car¬ 
ries  more  local,  national  and  total  food 
linage  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 
It  has  more  total  food  advertising  than  any 
other  evening  newspaper  in  the  L'.S.A. 

For  good  reasons! 

One  is  Isabel  DuBois,  home  economics 
editor. 

She  is  the  high  priestess  of  creative 
cookery  in  Chicago. 

She  links  the  sense  of  taste  to  the  high¬ 
est  faculty  of  all — imagination. 

Apart  from  DuBois  dishes,  different 
and  delightful — Isabel  counsels  the  cook 
in  every  kitchen  problem:  bow  to  shop, 
reducing  food  budgets  without  reducing 


appetites,  preparing  big  meals  the  easy  way, 
how  to  use  recipes  and  planning  party  feasts. 

She  has  devised  diets  that  have  been 
printe«l  in  many  newspapers.  She  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  striking  special  food  sec¬ 
tions  e\er  to  appear  anywhere. 

She  has  won  all  the  awards  now  avail¬ 
able  to  newspaper  home  economics  editors. 

^  ith  Isabel,  American  ways  are  miracle 
ways,  and  she  puts  into  words  what  the 
American  food  industry  puts  into  deeds. 

Again  in  October  she  will  master-mind 
a  special  issue  saluting  the  dairy  industry 
when  the  Daily  News  co-sponsors  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Dairy  Parade  in  connection  with  the 
International  Dairy  Show. 

The  food  section  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  ^  Oman's  Pages  is  just  one  of  the  areas 
in  which  Daily  News  readers  have  come  to 
expect  the  very  best — an*l  always  get  it. 


Typical  Reelroom  equipped  with 
SCOTT  Reels,  Tensions  &  Pasters 


Peak  production  of  today’s  newspapers,  regardless 

of  the  number  of  press  units  involved,  depends 

on  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  paper, 

fed  smoothly  into  the  webs  at  running  speed  of 

the  presses.  That's  where  SCOTT  reels,  tensions  and 

pasters  demonstrate  their  efficiency! 


Simplicity  of  design,  ease  of  adjustment  and 
minimum  maintenance  have  put  them  in  the  “preferred' 
class  because  of  their  dependability. 

SCOTT  reelroom  equipment,  for  any  size  press 
installation,  will  meet  today’s  requirements  in 
every  way. 


SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 
GOES  TO 
RUSSIA 


The  “First  Lady  of  the  Free  World”  will  visit  the  Soviet  Union  from 
August  30  to  September  29. 

She  hopes  to  be  permitted  to  travel  extensively  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and,  in 
addition  to  seeing  the  many  individuals  she  has  met  in  her  work  with  the  United 
Nations,  to  meet  and  talk  with  people  in  all  walks  of  life  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Her  newspaper  column,  “My  Day,”  will  be  carried  on  a  twice-a-week 
schedule,  under  Russian  datelines,  during  her  stay  in  the  U.S.S.R.  It  will,  of 
course,  resume  its  six*time-a-week  schedule  upon  her  return  to  the  United 
States,  when  she’ll  be  free  to  write  what  she  pleases  about  her  visit. 
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IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA - 

McKenzie  ford  of 
LONG  BEACH  SAYS: 
“RESULTS... TREMENDOUS”... 


coiflss 


home 


The  Quotes  from  Jack  G.  Frost  of  Sarver-Witzerman 
Advertising,  in  a  glowing  letter  about 
Mirror-News  ad  results  for  client  McKenzie  Ford: 

". . .  we  consider  your  newspaper  to  be  the  backbone 
of  our  metropolitan  advertising  effort . .  ." 

". . .  as  many  as  35  write-ups  on  a  single  Saturday, 
directly  attributed  to  The  Mirror-News." 

"From  a  close  study  of  the  income  and  occupational 
characteristics  of  your  readers,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  your  newspaper  represents  the 
top  automobile  market  in  Southern  California." 

From  automobiles  to  hub  caps.  The  Mirror-News 
audience  of  308,594  families  annually  spend  $237 
million  on  automotive  needs.  They  also  spend 
$49  million  in  drug  stores,  $94  million  in  clothing 
stores,  and  $340  million  in  food  stores. 

Whatever  you  sell,  you'll  sell  it  faster  to  these 
young  families  in  their  acquiring  years 
when  The  Mirror-News  comes  home. 


Estimatei  of  average  family  expenditures  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Area  (1956)  adjusted 
on  the  Home  Audit  findings  on  family  income 
and  family  size  for  Mirror-News  families. 


Virgil  Pinkley,  Editor  and  Publisher 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  O  MARA  S  ORMSBEE  INC  . 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Aug.  24-28 — Infarnational  Mailers  Union,  annual  convention,  Detroit.  '> 

Aug.  25-27 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Summer 
meeting.  Hotel  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  annual  convention 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Aug.  29-31 — News-Photographers  and  Editors  Institute,  University  of 
Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Sept.  6-7 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  fall  meeting, 
Alderbrook,  Wash. 

Sept.  7-8 — Kansas-Missouri  Mechanical  Conference.  Town  House  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Kas. 

Sept.  8-— New  Jersey  Association  of  Daily  Newspaper  Women,  first 
general  meeting,  WTOA  Auditorium,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  8-11 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  anc 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Regional,  combined 
Summer  convention,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept,  8-12 — Rochester  Photo  Conference,  second  annual,  sponsored  by 
National  Press  Photographers  Association  and  Eastman  House,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Sept.  9-13 — International  Storeotypers'  and  Electrotypers’  Union,  annual  '' 
convention,  Toronto. 

Sept.  11-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  (Eastern 
Canada),  annual  convention.  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

Sept.  12-15— Now  York  Press  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Montauk 
Manor,  Montauk,  Long  Island. 

Sept.  13-14— Wisconsin  Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Daily 
newspapers,  annual  Fall  Conference,  Hotel  Mead,  Wisconsin  Rapids, 

Wis. 

Sept.  14 — United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  working  session,  Holi 
day  Motor  Hotel,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-15 — Minnesota  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  Crookston,  Minn 

Sept.  15-17 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Inc.,  convention 
Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  Whiteface,  New  York. 

Sept.  15-18 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  28th  annual 
convention.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Sept.  17 — Texas  Associated  Press  Radio-Television  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Gunter  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

Sept.  20-21 — CNPA  Weekly  Newspaper  Workshop,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Sept,  21 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Michigan,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Sept.  21-22 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  first  annual  meeting,  ! 
Deshier  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio.  ' 

Sept.  22 — American  Travel  Writers  Association,  Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  then  caravan  travel  through  Ozarks. 

Sept.  22-24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall 
meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  23-25 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  Conference,  second  annual,  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  26-28 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  annual 
convention,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  26-29 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  mooting,  Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Mass. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  4 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  15th  annual 
meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  2 — Canadian  Press,  Fall  meeting  of  Board,  Windsor  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

Oct.  4-5 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  40th  annual  meeting. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Oct.  4-5— United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meeting, 
Pere  Marquette  State  Park  near  Alton. 

Oct.  4-5 — University  of  Colorado,  26th  Newspaper  Week,  Boulder,  Col. 

Oct.  6-8 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Lin¬ 
coln  Lodge,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  6-8 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  DeWltt  Clinton  Hotel.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9-12 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oct.  10-12 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  Fall  business  meet¬ 
ing  and  convention.  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  13-15 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  13-15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classified 
Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  13-16— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers. 

1 0th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Mass. 
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No.  80  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks  . . . 


Readers’  Interest  In  Movies 
Opens  Editor’s  Eyes! 


The  interest  of  newspaper  readers  in 
news  and  comment  about  motion  pictures 
and  picture  personalities  is  just  as  preva¬ 
lent  in  small  towns  as  it  is  in  big  cities. 

This  fact  was  recently  driven  home  to 
Eddie  Barker,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Clayton  (Ga.)  Tribune,  by  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  movies  which  he  ran  in 
his  paper. 

“As  an  editor  and  publisher,”  he  writes, 
“it  has  been  a  revelation;  I  had  no  idea 
people  were  so  interested  in  the  movies. 

“Staff  writer  Shirley  Barker,  who  is 
also  my  wife,  was  assigned  the  task  of  try¬ 
ing  to  come  up  with  something  different 
each  week.  T  don’t  want  you  to  use  canned, 
overwritten  handouts,’  I  told  Shirley.  ‘Just 
write  what  you  know  about  the  movies  or 
what  you  feel  or  someone  else  tells  you. . . . 

“Shirley  started.  Her  column  was  given 
Page  1  treatment  for  the  first  few  weeks. 
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Then  it  was  pushed  inside  and  to  the  back 
page.  Readers  started  calling  up,  asking 
for  more  front  page  columns. 

“We  moved  the  by-line  feature  out  front 
again. . . .  Rabun  Theatre  Manager  Ruth 
Barnes  said  she  had  dozens  of  movie-goers 
question  her  each  night  about  the  weekly 
series.  Movie-goers  became  interested  in 
movie  making  and  that  interest  has  in¬ 
creased.  Words  in  the  paper  about  their 
favorites  are  like  the  local  chit  chat  which 
has  kept  the  weekly  paper  in  business  all 
these  years.” 

If  you  have  not  already  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  Editor  Barker  made,  we  suggest 
that  you  give  greater  attention  to  your 
movie  department.  You’ll  find  that  your 
readei’s  are  no  different  from  the  readers 
of  the  Clayton  Tribune,  that  they  like  to 
read  about  the  movies  and  movie  people. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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L  WO  BLACK  BEASTS  that  have  crept  into  wire  service  ctipy 
and  from  there  have  infected  young  newspaper  reporters  are 
the  misused  “nearby”  and  “another,”  writes  Paul  Fredericksen, 
old  United  Press  and  New  York  Times  man  now  on  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  copy  desk.  Examples:  “He  was  drowned  in 
a  nearby  stone  quarry.”  Near  what — ^the  city,  the  school,  the 
boy’s  home?  “Clinton,  Iowa — Jack  Smith  of  Palooka,  Ohio, 
was  killed  in  an  auto  crash  today  at  nearby  Camanche.”  Near 
Clinton  or  Palooka?  “Ten  persons  died  in  holiday  accidents, 
and  another  92  were  injured.”  “I  estimate  94,542  hours  of 
copy  readers’  time  will  be  wasted  next  year  hunting  for  the  first 
92  to  which  ‘another’  must  have  reference,  and  then  rephrasing 
to  make  it  ‘92  others,’  ”  comments  Mr.  Fredericksen. 

— Reporter  Bill  Hannan,  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate,  made  a 
round-trip  helicopter  flight  to  New  York  to  report  on  the  service  ami 
found  it  convenient,  scenic.  .  .  .  And  Reporter  Tim  Smith,  AP,  Buffalo, 
submitted  to  hypnotic  dentistry  in  order  to  record  his  experience.  .  .  . 
Editor-Puhlisher  Carl  L.  Estes,  Longview  (Texas)  Journal  and  ISeux, 
held  a  private  showing  of  his  prize  Santa  Gertrudis  cattle  for  Governor 
Price  Daniel.  .  .  .  An  irate  British  journalist  (a  girl),  now  working  here, 
complains  bitterly  about  discourteous  habits  of  American  editors.  “They 
advertise  for  full  details  in  first  letter,  which  presumably  means  send 
clippings,  and  they  haven’t  even  the  decency  to  return  the  clippings," 
she  writes.  “As  for  even  acknowledging  your  letter,  that’s  altogether  too 
much  to  expect.  In  Britain,  editors  always  acknowledge  letters,  return 
clippings  and  they  even  have  the  grace  to  see  people  who  call  on  them.” 

.  .  .  Kathryn  Steffen,  club  editor,  San  Diego  Union,  answers  attacks  on 
convention  coverage  by  writing  that  comprehensive  club  coverage  is  of 
real  value  to  a  newspaper.  “It  pleases  an  amazing  number  of  readers 
and  supplies  limitless  public  relations  dividends  to  the  paper  which  digs 
beyond  the  handouts  to  interpret  the  basic  aims  of  organizations,’’  she 
writes.  “I’ll  admit  that  probably  every  reporter  on  the  Babbitt  Beat 
frequently  wonders  if  his  efforts  are  worth  it.” 

‘Live*  Advertising 

Clipped  from  the  Wyalusing  (Pa.)  Rocket:  “A  local  resident 
stopped  your  editor  on  the  street  this  week  to  ask  if  we  had  run 
short  of  newsprint  at  the  Rocket  office.  When  we  failed  to  get 
the  drift  of  their  subtle  interrogation  we  asked,  ‘No,  why?’  This 
person  then  pointed  to  Platt’s  Shoe  Store  ad  clearly  imprinted 
on  our  left  forearm  where  it  had  been  pressed  against  the  type 
that  morning.  This  little  incident  serves  to  show  that  Rocket 
advertisers  readily  get  their  money’s  worth,  and  while  we  can't 
promise  to  ‘wear’  their  ads  around  every  week,  if  we’re  offered 
enough,  we  might  be  prompted  to  go  around  shirtless  with  ads 
up  one  arm  and  down  the  other  and  in  the  middle.” 


The  Booth  Michigan  market— 

equal  to  ^  Nevadas! 


Outstate  Michigan — the  area  covered  by  8  Booth  News¬ 
papers — is  greater  than  9  Nevadas  in  net  income  and 
in  retail  sales! 

Here  is  further  measure  of  its  importance:  The  Booth 
Michigan  market  outranks  30  entire  states  in  net  in¬ 
come,  33  whole  states  in  retail  sales. 

You  can  reach  and  influence  this  rich  market  through 
the  8  Booth  Newspapers.  Each  of  these  excellent  papers 
covers  its  territory  with  remarkable  thoroughness.  Home 
county  family  coverage,  for  instance,  averages  83.9%. 

Use  the  power  of  Booth  Newspapers  to  sell  this  huge 
and  responsive  Outstate  Michigan  market.  Call  in  the 
Booth  representative  now. 


Country  Correspondence 

Editor  Paul  Fuglesberg,  Sioux  Valley  News,  Canton,  S.  D.,  was 
somewhat  dismayed  at  the  task  of  diciphering  this  country  correspond¬ 
ence  about  a  near  double  drowning: 

“Beloit,  Iowa — a  near  drowning  and  a  ‘heroism’  occured  late  Sunday 

afternoon  just  south  of  Beloit  Bridge  Mr  and  Mrs. - ,  there 

daughter  Mavis,  Shirley  Kumlieh,  and  -  -  were  on  Beloit 

Bridge  about  5  o’clock  P.M.  Just  visiting  and  passing  the  time,  Joyce 
about  17  years  and  will  be  a  Senior  at  (Canton  High  School  this  Fall 
dropped  a  slipper  accidentley  into  the  river.  Mavis  rushed  to  Joyces’ 
home  about  3  blocks  for  her  bathing  suit,  to  get  the  slipper,  Joyce  waided 
into  the  water  waist  down  struck  and  under  currant,  which  started  to 
take  her  down  the  river,  and  she  couldn’t  reach  bottom  called  for  help. 
Mavis  swam  out  to  Joyce  who  had  gone  under  twice,  Joyce  was  struggling 
with  Mavis,  causing  both  to  Bob  up  and  down  Mavis  kept  Joyce  afloat. 

“ - who  lives  5  miles  south  of  Beloit  and - 

of  Canton,  were  going  over  the  Bridge  a  horse  back,  heard  and  saw 
the  frantic  people. 

“Lyle  swam  to  the  girls,  (with  his  clothes  on)  started  back  to  the 
bank  with  Joyce  who  was  about  unconscious  and  Mavis  tired  out  Charles 
(with  his  clothes  on)  assisted  also  bringing  the  girls  to  a  Eiast  Bank 
about  5  rods  south  of  the  bridge.  At  this  place  the  boys  could  not  find 

footing,  and  under  currant  was  swift.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  - - 

carried  Joyce  to  the  car,  and  then  to  her  homo,  where  a  Canton  Dr. 
was  called.  The  Dr.  pronounced  Joyce  was  in  a  severe  stage  of  schock 
and  had  swalled  much  water,  would  be  O.K.  in  a  few  days  with  much 
rest  needed.  Joyce  works  at  Coffee  Shop  Cafe  in  Canton.” 


EWSPAPEItS 


M  Ur  CITY  TIMES  THE  ANN  AUDI  NEWS 
THE  SAGINAW  NEWS  JACKSON  CITIZEN  TATIIOT 


THE  FEINT  JOUINAl  THE  CKAND  UriDS  fUSS 
KAIAMAZOO  GAZETTE  THE  MUSKEGON  CHtONIClE 


■ATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch.  260  MaSison  An*.,  Hew  York  16,  MUrrv 
■in  S-2476;  SbcKon  B.  Newnaii.  43S  N.  Midiiiaii  Arc..  Chiaio  U.  SUporior  7-4680; 
Brtet  MeOuillis,  785  Market  St,  Saa  Francim  3,  SUttar  1-3401;  Winiaa  Sbartliff,  16U 
Ford  Bld|.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 
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The  trend  is  to  the  Globe. 


1,197,2: 


To  be  exact,  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1957,  the  GLOBE  s  linage  is  up 
1,197,276  lines  over  the  same  period  in  1956!  There  are  spectacular  gains,  too, 
in  Circulation.  Unmistakably,  the  trend  in  St.  Louis  is  to  the  GLOBE. 

TOTAL  Circulation  . . .  315,441  Daily  374,251  Sunday 

\  As  filed  with  ABC,  for  6  mos.  ending  3/31/57 


Represented  nationally  by 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
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editorial 


Our  Foremost  Problems 

^  ■"'HE  following  were  determined  to  be  the  “top  10”  current  prob- 
lems  of  the  newspaper  business  by  a  survey  of  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.  at  their  annual  meeting  last 
week  in  Wisconsin: 

1.  Attracting,  training  and  holding  qualified  newspaper  person¬ 
nel,  and  promoting  good  employee  relations. 

2.  Creating  a  better  public  understanding  of  the  functions  and 
service  of  the  newspaper. 

3.  Protecting  the  public  against  government  restrictions  on  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels. 

4.  Increased  research  and  promotion  of  the  newspaper  as  a  sell¬ 
ing  force  to  retain  the  newspapers’  leading  position  among  adver¬ 
tising  media. 

5.  Study  of  production  economies  and  all  rate  structures  by  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  to  maintain  adequate  profit  margins  in  the  face 
of  steadily  increasing  costs  of  labor,  newsprint,  machiner\’,  taxes,  etc. 

6.  Protecting  and  fulfilling  the  public’s  right  to  know  about 
activities  of  government  at  all  levels,  resisting  encroachments  on  the 
right  of  public  access  to  public  records  and  public  meetings,  and 
providing  full  news  coverage  of  government  and  public  affairs. 

7.  Recognition  of  community  changes,  including  business  and 
population  shifts,  and  the  need  for  constant  restudy  of  advertising, 
circulation  and  news  coverage  programs  to  meet  such  changes. 

3.  Aggressive  research  and‘  cooperation  with  manufacturers 
seeking  development  of  equipment,  machinery  and  other  printing 
processes  which  will  save  time  and  labor  and  which  are  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  range  of  all  newspapers. 

9.  Continuing  study  of  newspaper  hpography  and  appearance 
to  present  news  and  ad\’i*rtising  in  the  most  attractive  format  possible 
for  ease  of  reading  and  convenience  of  advertisers. 

10.  .\ggressive  editorial  policies  and  expression  in  terms  of  the 
new'spapers’  inherent  responsibility  to  the  public. 

The  problems  were  not  listed  in  any  ortler  of  importance,  since 
the  committee  agreed  that  all  w'ere  of  ecjual  importance. 

We  agree  with  that  finding,  with  this  one  exception:  The  No.  2 
item  ought  to  be  moved  to  the  head  of  the  action  list.  For  some 
time  there  has  been  discussion  of  an  all-newspaper  drive  of  public- 
relations  for  the  newspaper  business.  Let’s  get  it  started! 


He  that  endureth  to  the  end  »haU 

be  fared.  — Hatthetc,  X;  22. 
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During  the  order  of  business,  raving 
reporters  will  make  tape  recordings. — 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 


They  were  joined  by  a  17-year-old 
prep  school  boy  whom  they  sired  from 
a  yachting  magazine  ad  as  a  deck  hand. 
— Cohinihia  (S.  C.)  State. 

• 

They  wanted  a  dump-blond  type  who 
had  to  have  her  car  pushed  to  a  service 
station. — Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

• 

Despite  the  simplicity  of  the  welding 
proper,  a  Quaker  marriage  cannot  be 
entered  into  hastily.  —  Oklahoma  Citii 
(Okla.)  Times. 

• 

The  National  League  voted  both  base¬ 
ball  clubs  permission  to  move  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  if  they  wash. — Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian. 


letters 


ENTHUSIASM  NEEDED 

In  reading  your  latest  issue,  I  was 
caught  by  the  advertisement  on  Inez 
Robb’s  syndicated  column,  where  she  says 
she  writes  about  things  which  interest 
her  because  she  feels  they  will  also  inter¬ 
est  her  readers. 

I  As  editor  of  a  weekly,  the  Fontana 
1  Cittf  (Calif.)  Bulletin.  I  use  the  same 
I  philosophy  and  it  has  really  paid  off. 
Although  in  competition  with  three  dail¬ 
ies,  and  although  we  arc  mostly  a  throw¬ 
away,  the  Bulletin  causes  the  most  com¬ 
ment  in  the  community.  Why?  Because 
we  touch  on  a  variety  of  .stimulating 
subjects  and  strive  for  originality  in  each 
issue.  We  emphasize  only  the  future  and 
never  pa.st-tense  anything.  Our  weekly  is 
as  timely  as  a  daily,  with  enough  human 
interest  features  that  have  no  time  ele¬ 
ment  at  all. 

Although  this  newspaper  has  been  un- 
I  der  the  ownership  of  Marvin  M.  Gray, 
puhli.sher  of  Triad  Newspapers,  Inc.,  for 
only  little  over  half  a  year,  it  is  already 
becoming  known  as  a  crusading,  cham- 
I  pion-of-the-little-man  type  of  paper.  Our 
!  Editor’s  Mailbox  attracts  letters  every  week 
I  and  we  go  behind  the  scenes  of  routine 
I  city  hall  meetings.  We  scout  around  and 
look  into  local  angles  of  the  teenager  vs. 
j  going  steady  issue,  drama  of  the  mater- 
j  nity  ward  in  a  local  hospital,  whv  people 
^  live  in  trailers,  town  “characters”  and  are 
j  loaded  with  regular  features.  What  Peo- 
!  pie  Are  Doing,  The  Teen  Years.  Talking 
I  It  Over,  Meet  the  Townspeople,  Book  Re- 
I  view,  etc.  The  people  sav  it  takes  them 
i  hours  to  read  our  paper,  which,  inciden- 
I  tally,  is  a  one-woman  job. 

I  contend  the  greatest  thing  lacking  in 
the  journalistic  field  today  is  enthusiasm 
and  drive.  As  long  as  you  get  a  thrill 
out  of  a  scoop,  vour  paper  remains  alive. 
We  scoop  the  dailies  here  eveiy  week— 
and  love  it! 

Harriett  Oi.mos 

Editor, 

Fontana  City  Bulletin 
Fontana,  Calif. 


USEFUL  DIRECTORY 

For  years  I  have  been  glancing  over  your 
annual  syndicate  directory,  but  this  year 
(having  a  new  paper  on  my  hands)  I  de¬ 
cided  to  go  through  the  directory  from 
c-over  to  cover  in  order  to  refresh  mvself 
on  the  whole  syndicate  scene.  In  the  course 
of  doing  so,  I  got  several  valuable  ideas 
but  above  all  I  realized  for  the  first  time 
what  a  marvelously  complete  job  you  do 
in  this  field.  The  directory  really  has  every¬ 
thing  and  in  the  best  order.  This  is  a  truly 
useful  service. 

Claytov  Fritchey 

Northern  Virginia  Sun, 

.Arlington,  Va. 
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ON  TO  CHINA! 

what’s  the  matter  with  American  news¬ 
men?  We  sit  around  our  newsrooms  ami 
read  about  41  American  students  chugging 
their  way  across  Russia  to  Red  China,  it 
ought  to  be  the  other  way  around!  Those 
students,  their  parents,  teachers,  clergy— 
the  entire  population  of  the  country- 
ought  to  be  sitting  in  their  homes  reading 
what  u-c  are  doing  in  Red  China. 

But  we  sit,  with  nothing  more  on  oor 
minds  than  deadlines,  market  reports,  and 
bodies  in  trunks,  and  let  a  handful  of  teen¬ 
agers  outstrip  us.  John  Foster  Dulles  has 
got  us.  And  we  don’t  even  whimper. 

I’m  almost  ashamed  to  be  a  reporter. 
Oificials  are  getting  the  best  of  us.  Drew 
Pearson  told  us  that  politicians  are  even 
beating  us  at  our  own  game— exposing  cor¬ 
ruption. 

Red  China  is  one  of  the  world’s  foremost 
sources  of  news  now.  But  what  de  we 
know  of  it? 

I  feel  like  getting  up  and  giving  a  battle 
cry  to  American  reporters.  But  where  could 
I  get  them  to  rally?  And  would  they  even 
want  to  hear  the  call?  I  doubt  it. 

It’s  disgusting.  We  let  Dulles  tell  us 
going  to  China  would  harm  foreign  policy, 
i  suggest  it  might  make  it  better,  if  readers 
know  what  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  earth’s 
population  is  doing  under  a  new  govern¬ 
ment. 

How  about  it?  Let’s  be  reporters.  Let’s 
put  the  .screws  to  the  State  Department. 
And  if  that  doesn’t  work,  let’s  go  anyway. 

Haroeo  Y.  Jones 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  ERROR 

D.  H.  Ollemans,  Managing  Director  of 
the  .Argus  Printing  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  of  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  which  I  represent  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  writes  as  follows: 

“We  notice  that  Ray  Erwin’s  C^olumn  of 
June  1  refers  to  a  story  of  an  athlete  from 
Kenya  ‘Land  of  the  man  man  in  South 
.Africa.’ 

“As  this  sort  of  mistake  occurs  frerjuently 
in  American  and  other  overseas  publica¬ 
tions,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  you 
pointed  out  to  Editor  &  Publisher  how 
wrong,  in  fact,  they  are.’’ 

Confusing  South  Africa  with  Kenya  is 
like  confusing  the  United  States  with 
Guatemala.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  South  Africa  is  separated  from  Kenya 
by  a  very  large  slice  of  Africa  and  the 
states  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  and 
Tanganyika.  Kenya  adjoins  Abyssinia  in 
North  Africa.  South  Africa  is  the  southern¬ 
most— and  most  highly  developed- part  of 
the  continent  of  Africa. 

.Ai.bert  E'ii  k 

New  York,  N.  Y: 
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“Among  newspaper  men.  The  New  York  Times 
is  accepted  as  the  day-to-day  historian 
of  our  age.  It  is  an  indispensable  tool  of  the 
newspaper  calling.** 

Harry  V.  Wade,  Editor,  The  Detroit  News 


Editor  &  Publisher  hh  Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PARER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 

ITU  Told  of  Teamsters’  Club 
Threat  in  Detroit  Shutdown 

Report  Aids  Defense  Fund  Appeal 
As  Randolph  Retires  from  Office 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Teamster  union  spokesmen  have  threatened  violence 
in  the  Detroit  newspaper  shutdown  unless  the  printing 
craft  unions  submit  to  the  Hoffa-controlled  union’s  terms 
of  settlement,  the  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  was  told  on  Thursday. 

“The  teamsters  are  solely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  work  stoppage 
on  all  of  Detroit’s  dailies,”  de-  ,  ^ 

dared  Milton  Lomas,  a  special  the  teamsters  or  any  other 

union  to  dictate  how  it  will 
apply  the  terms  of  its  con¬ 
tracts  with  publishers.  The 
Detroit  shutdown,  he  said,  could 
be  ended  by  resort  to  the  usual 


has  been  effected.  Mr.  Lomas 
said  the  ITU  would  never  allow 


ITU  representative  who  re¬ 
turned  from  conferences  in  De¬ 
troit. 

‘Browbeaten’ 

His  report  of  the  situation  grievance  machinery  in  the  ITU 
highlighted  the  annual  debate  pact. 

on  the  ITU’s  defense  program.  The  basic  trouble  in  Detroit, 
Mr.  Lomas  took  the  delegates  he  elaborated,  arose  when  the 

behind  the  scenes  of  the  union  teamsters  (an  AFL-CIO  affili- 

conferences  in  Detroit,  describ-  ate  as  is  ITU)  expressed  a 
ing  in  detail  one  five-hour  ses-  “sympathetic  interest”  in  the 
sion  in  which  the  newspaper  IMU  mailers, 

craft  representatives  were  This  report  on  Detroit,  fre- 
“browbeaten”  by  teamster  union  quent  references  to  the  shut- 


spokesmen 
He  quoted 


a  teamster  as 


down  of  the  Boston  newspapers 
(strictly  an  ITU  mailer  dispute 


warning,  “We  have  1200  bats  over  wages),  and  Woodruff 
in  the  City  of  Detroit  and  we  Randolph’s  announced  determi- 
know  how  to  use  them!”  nation  to  retire  from  the  presi- 

“Needless  to  say,”  Mr.  Lomas  dency  of  ITU  next  May  ap- 
recited,  “we  told  the  teamsters  peared  to  have  a  sobering  effect 
what  they  could  do  with  their  on  the  usually  voluble  opposi- 
bats.” 

Insisting  on  Contracts 
The  teamsters’  plan  for  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  dispute  which 
involves  a  jurisdictional  row 
between  the  ITU  mailers  and  a 
rump  unit  of  the  International 
Mailers  Union  (independent) 
would  destroy  the  time-honored 
priority  rights  of  the  printing 
crafts,  Mr.  Lomas  charged. 

He  was  shocked  by  the  docile 
attitude  of  the  other  25  print¬ 
ing  union  representatives,  Mr. 

Lomas  said.  “None  of  them 
would  rise  to  the  support  of  the 
ITU  position;  instead  they 
chose  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
teamsters,”  he  asserted. 

Indicating  the  stalemate  that 


tion  to  Mr.  Randolph’s  defense 
activities. 

The  opposition,  spearheaded 
by  the  Independent  party,  mod¬ 
erated  its  attack  even  to  the 
extent  of  agreeing  to  go  along 
with  a  special  defense  fund 
assessment  on  the  one  condition 
that  Unitypo  and  Labor's  Daily 
operations  be  “dumped.”  Al¬ 
though  Unitypo’s  own  daily 
newspapers  {News-Digest)  in 
strike  towns  have  been  folded 
in  the  last  few  years  becau.se 
of  lack  of  funds,  the  ITU  sub¬ 
sidiary  has  been  providing  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  and  supply¬ 
ing  machinery  to  publishers  of 
several  papers  run  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  dailies  where  printers 
are  on  strike. 

The  “Indies”  claimed  the 
Unitypo  investments  and  the 
cost  of  publishing  Labor’s  Daily 
without  advertising  were  “rot¬ 
ten  apples”  in  the  union’s  ope¬ 
ration  and  were  the  sole  cause 
of  the  defeat,  five  times  since 
1952,  of  requests  for  more  de¬ 
fense  money. 

The  convention  supported  the 
Randolph  policy  by  a  vote  of 
315  to  63. 

Speakers  from  the  Progres¬ 
sive  party,  supporting  Mr. 
Randolph,  urged  recognition  of 
the  claim  that  Unitypo  had 
provided  jobs  for  printers  who 
(Continued  on  page  73) 


Brown  vs.  Murray  for  ITU  Chief? 


Who  will  be  the  next  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union?  The  election 
is  next  May, 

The  Progressives  will  prob¬ 
ably  name  Elmer  Brown  for  the 
office.  The  retiring  president. 
Woodruff  Randolph,  has  been 
schooling  him  in  the  choi-es  and 
duties. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  “Big  Six”  in  New  York. 
He  was  elected  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  ITU  when  Mr,  Ran¬ 
dolph  won  election  in  1944,  but 
he  was  “sacrificed”  in  a  har¬ 
mony  ticket  move  a  few  years 


ago.  Since  then  he  has  been 
working  as  a  field  representa¬ 
tive.  Lately  he  has  been  sign¬ 
ing  letters  from  the  office  of 
the  President. 

The  Independents  are  looking 
to  Howard  Murray,  who  works 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Newspapers.  He  has  im¬ 
pressed  many  delegates  with  his 
power  of  oratory  and  the  depth 
of  his  convictions  on  a  free 
labor  movement. 

Clerical  in  his  style  of  prose, 
Mr.  Murray  is  being  dubbed 
the  “printers’  Billy  Graham.” 
He  once  served  in  the  Virginia 
Assembly. 


Woodruff  Randolph 

'No  sweetheart  commitments.’ 

Inter-Union  Feud 
Stops  9  Papers 

Differences  between  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
and  other  unions  are  prevent¬ 
ing  the  resumption  of  publish¬ 
ing  by  nine  newspapers  in  De¬ 
troit  and  Boston.  No  immediate 
settlement  is  in  sight  in  either 
city. 

As  explained  to  the  ITU  con¬ 
vention  Thursday,  the  situation 
is  this: 

Detroit — the  teamsters’  union 
is  seeking  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  agreement  and  the  ITU  will 
not  buckle  down  to  that  union. 

Boston — the  printing  craft 
unions  other  than  the  printers 
are  holding  out  for  any  addi¬ 
tional  increase  in  pay  that  the 
publishers  might  give  to  the 
ITU  mailers. 

ITU  President  Randolph  told 
the  convention  that  Boston  is 
a  warning  to  publishers  that 
their  “sweetheart  commitment” 
days  are  over.  He  referred  to 
the  pact  under  which  all  unions 
obtain  the  same  wage  package. 

No  matter  the  cost,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  said,  the  ITU  is  out  to 
put  a  finish  to  the  practice  of 
“other  unions  riding  on  our 
back.” 

Mailer  Vicepresident  Joseph 
Bailey  returned  from  Boston 
to  report  to  the  convention 
Thursday.  He  described  it  as 
“a  peculiar  problem”  in  which 
the  settlement  rests  not  with 
the  publishers  but  with  the 
other  printing  un'ons. 
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Typo  Unions  Permitted 
To  Seek  4-Day  Week 

An  amendment  to  the  ITU  methods  (Section  31,  Art.  XX). 

General  Laws,  voted  at  the  an-  This  section,  Mr.  Randolph  ex- 
nual  convention  this  week,  gives  plained,  got  into  the  by-laws  in 
local  unions  permission  to  ne-  the  old  piece-work  days  when 
gotiate  contracts  for  a  four-day  unilateral  conditions  were  im- 
week.  posed  by  the  unions.  It  has  no 

There  is  one  provision,  how-  place  in  today’s  collective  bar- 
ever.  The  weekly  scale  for  four  gaining;  it  is  archaic,  he  said, 
shifts  may  not  be  less  than  that  Possible’ 

provided  in  shops  under  a  five- 

shift  contract  within  the  local  Section  11,  .Art.  Ill,  General 
union’s  jurisdiction.  Laws,  was  completely  revised  to 

The  four  shifts  shall  not  ex-  read  as  follows; 
ceed  eight  hours  each  and  no  “Local  unions  must  incorporate 
member  may  work  an  additional  in  contracts  such  jurisdictional 
shift  at  less  than  the  over-time  coverage  as  is  advised  by  the 
rate,  nor  shall  double-headers  ITU  to  be  in  compliance  with 
be  worked.  if®  laws  and,  so  far  as  possible,  William  Mapel,  president  of 

At  the  same  time  the  conven-  provide  that  such  work  shall  be  Publishers  Association  of 


Mapel  Pays  Respects 
To  *Great  W'hite  Father* 


tion  turned  down  a  proposal, 
supported  by  delegates  from  a 
dozen  large  cities,  to  tighten  the 
five-day  workweek  rule  so  as 
to  stop  the  migration  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  shops  within  easy  travel 
distance  from  their  home  cities. 

Delegates  from  Cleveland,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Brimingham,  Richmond, 
San  Francisco,  Columbus,  and 
other  large  centers  complained 
that  members  often  put  in  a 
four-day  week  in  home  shops 
then  jump  to  shops  in  nearby 
towns  and  claim  jobs  for  two 
or  three  shifts  at  straight-time 
pay,  depriving  local  workers  of 
overtime. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Don  F. 
Hurd  said  the  plan  to  put  a 
complete  record  of  work  on 
traveling  cards  could  not  be  en¬ 
forced.  The  Cleveland  proposal 
was  declared  lost  by  President 
Randolph  on  a  showing  of  hands. 

Conciliatkm  Is  ‘Archaic’ 

An  old  by-law  of  the  union 
which  recommended  that  locals 
adopt  “a  conciliatory  method  of 
making  important  changes  in 
their  scale  of  prices”  was  strick¬ 
en  from  the  books  on  the  advice 
of  the  Laws  Committee. 

The  St.  Paul  delegation  had 
called  attention  to  the  section 
containing  a  provision  that  “the 
International  Union,  when  re¬ 
quested,  shall  allow  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  an  employers’  associa¬ 
tion  to  be  heard  on  important 
changes  affecting  their  inter- 
e.-^ts.” 

This  meant,  it  was  argued, 
that  an  employer  “could  run  to 
Indianapolis”  whenever  he  be¬ 
came  unhappy  with  local  nego¬ 
tiations. 

The  Laws  Committee  decided 
to  recommend  deletion  of  the 
entire  provision  for  conciliatory 


perfoimed  by  journeymen  and 
apprentices.  Best  efforts  shall 
be  made  to  eliminate  contract 
provisions  or  practices  not  in 
compliance  herewith.” 

President  Randolph  explained 
that  the  phrase  “so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible”  was  designed  to  cover 
situations  beyond  the  ITU’s  con¬ 
trol  where  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
for  example,  has  organized 
proofroom  workers  and  others. 
Also,  he  said,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  made  it  necessary  for  the 
ITU  to  ignore  the  strict  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  old  laws. 

New  York  and  a  few  other 
delegations  advocated  the  change 
to  help  the  union  to  reclaim 
jobs  that  are  now  being  filled 
by  semi-skilled  “miscellaneous” 
workers. 

Copy  Editing  Job 

The  Laws  Committee  of  the 
ITU  wielded  a  copy  editor’s 
pencil  on  a  long-standing  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  union’s  constitution 
this  week.  The  group  approved 
the  St.  Paul  delegation’s  re¬ 
wording  from  “the  convention 
shall  be  held”  to  “the  conven¬ 
tion  shall  convene  annually, 
etc.” 

Put  to  the  delegates  as  a 
recommendation  of  the  Laws 
Committee,  the  change  was 
adopted.  Actually  it  wms  a  neat 
parliamentary  maneuver  to 
shelve  two  other  proposals:  one 
to  make  Indianapolis  the  pei‘- 
manent  convention  city  and  the 
other  to  have  the  convention 
every  two  years. 


Philadelphia  was  chosen  as 
the  1959  convention  city,  the 
’58  session  having  already  been 
assigned  to  San  Francisco. 


New  York  City,  gave  a  light¬ 
hearted  and  friendly  talk  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  ITU 
convention  this  week. 

Introduced  by  William  Tal¬ 
bot  of  “Big  Six”,  Mr.  Mapel 
addressed  “President  Randolph, 
the  lovely  Mrs.  Randolph, 
honored  guests  and  delegates.” 
He  mentioned  some  historic 
episodes  and  noted  that  Horace 
Greeley  had  been  the  first 
president  of  the  New  York 
local. 

Mr.  Mapel  also  told  how  he 
had  lost  a  five-dollar  bet  to  one 
of  the  New  York  contract 
negotiators  when  the  Dodgers 
beat  the  Yankees  in  the  World 
Series  and  the  money  went  to 
the  union’s  defense  fund. 

‘Great  White  Father’ 

“I  have  been  occupying  this 
seat  of  mine  for  16  years,”  Mr. 
Mapel  said,  “and  over  those  16 
years  in  negotiations  with 
Frank  Barrett  and  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  even  the  ‘Great 
White  Father’  I  have  learned 
that  there  is  not  any  point  in 
kidding  printers  about  the 
facts.” 

Chairman  Talbot  observed 
that  Mr.  Mapel’s  remarks 
showed  that  “our  relationship 
with  the  publishers  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  tense  one,  it  has  its 
good  moments.” 

Later,  Gerhard  Van  Arkel, 
union  counsel,  acknowledged  the 
reference  to  the  “Great  White 
Father”  as  being  intended  for 
“Woody  Randolph”  and  added 
that  future  generations  will 
accord  him  recognition  as  “a 
determined,  sagacious,  hard- 
headed  idealist.” 

Mr.  Randolph  remarked  that 
he  had  not  seen  that  statement 
in  the  text  of  Mr.  Van  Arkel’s 


report  which  he  had  previewed. 

The  ITU  leader  paid  his 
compliments  to  the  spokesmen 
for  the  publishers  and  employ¬ 
ing  printers. 

“We  realize,”  he  said,  “that 
they  are  the  means  whereby 
we  can  get  increased  wages 
and  better  w'orking  conditions. 
We  realize  fully  that  if  they 
can’t  get  the  money,  there  is 
no  way  we  can  get  money  out 
of  them  ...  We  respect  them 
and  we  honor  them  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  some  of  the  word.s 
they  hear  around  negotiation 
time,  we  want  them  to  know 
we  fully  appreciate  them  and 
their  contribution  to  our  wel¬ 
fare  and  success.” 

Shame  for  Journal 
T urned  on  Politicians 

Calls  for  a  prettier,  newsier 
Typographical  Journal  sparked 
a  political  bonfire  at  Tuesday’s 
session  of  the  ITU  convention. 

The  Houston  delegation  set 
the  fire  under  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph  with  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  require  that  the  union’s 
monthly  periodical  contain 
“current  correspondence”  up  to 
500  words  from  each  local 
union. 

Several  delegates  declared 
they  were  “ashamed”  of  the 
Journal  in  its  present  shrunken 
form  and  said  the  printers’ 
organ  should  be  the  finest  spec¬ 
imen  of  printing  and  the  be.st 
news  forum  of  all  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  labor  unions. 

The  reduction  in  size  and 
elimination  of  halftone  pictures 
were  economy  measures,  due 
to  the  members’  refusal  to  in¬ 
crease  general  assessments, 
said  Secretary-Treasurer  Don 
F.  Hurd.  Actually,  he  said,  the 
shrinkage  saved  $50,000  a  year 
and  if  the  General  Fund  gets 
any  lower  he  might  have  to 
start  using  newsprint  instead 
of  the  machine-coated  stock. 

President  Randolph  turned 
the  torch  on  the  Houston  dele¬ 
gation,  shouting  that  they  were 
in  the  convention  only  because 
of  a  court  injunction  against 
the  Executive  Council. 

“I  resent  the  statements  of 
those  delegates  w'ho  say  they 
are  ‘ashamed’  of  the  Journal,” 
declared  Mr.  Randolph.  “The 
politicians  are  the  ones  w'ho 
should  be  ashamed.” 

It  was  noted  for  the  record 
that  the  Houston  local  had 
voted  twice,  by  four  to  one, 
against  increasing  assessments 
for  union  activities. 


(Additional  ITU  reports  on 
page  68) 
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Chapman  Group  Buys 
Savannah  Newspapers 

Savannah,  Ga. 

The  Savannah  Morning  News  and  Savannah  Evening 
Press  were  sold  Aug.  21  for  $7,750,000  to  a  new  corporation 
pledged  to  progressive  and  dynamic  policies  in  publishing 
two  of  the  oldest  and  largest  dailies  in  Georgia. 

Stockholders  of  the  Morning 
News,  Inc.,  approved  sale  of 
the  papers  to  a  new  corporation, 

Savannah  News-Press,  Inc. 

Principal  stockholders  are  Mills 
B.  Lane  Jr.,  45,  and  Alvah  H. 

Chapman  Jr.,  36,  both  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  publishing  and 
financial  affairs  of  the  state. 

The  newspaper  will  be  ac¬ 
tively  managed  by  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  as  president  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Lane  is  president  of  the 
Citizens  &  Southern  National 
Rank,  and  Mr.  Chapman  is  a 
third  generation  newspaperman  office  in  the  News-Press  build- 
who  left  a  post  as  vicepresident  i^g  and  shall  always  endeavor 
and  general  manager  of  the  to  be  of  as  much  assistance  as 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Thnea  to  possible  to  the  new  manage- 
continue  a  career  in  publishing,  ment. 


Chapman 


Jenkins 


In  a  statement  Mr.  Jenkins 
said: 

“I  will  continue  to  have  an 


The  new  ownership  immedi¬ 
ately  announced  plans  for  an 


I  am  pleased  that  I  can  now 
devote  all  of  my  time  to  my 


expansion  of  the  services  and  many  civic  and  community  in¬ 
content  of  the  newspapers.  This  terests. 

will  include  a  new  press  to  “My  30  years  as  an  active 
handle  full  color  and  stepped-up  publisher  have  been  full  and 
picture  coverage  by  an  ex-  rewarding;  how'ever,  even 
panded  photo  staff  and  instal-  though  I  am  retiring,  I  shall 
lation  of  direct  line  wirephoto.  continue  to  devote  my  energies 

News  bureaus  will  be  opened  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  great 
in  Atlanta  and  Washington.  oity  of  Savannah.” 

Officers  of  the  new  publish-  Mr.  Jenkins,  active  in  the 
ing  corporation  are  all  Savan-  newspaper  business  since  1926, 
nah  and  Georgia  connected,  after  a  career  in  railroading 
They  are:  Mills  B.  Lane  Jr.  which  would  have  been  enough 
chairman  of  the  board  of  di-  achievement  for  most  men,  has 
rectors;  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  received  many  honors  and 
jtresident;  Jack  J.  Cubbedge,  awards  from  the  community 


vicepresident ; 
secretary. 

Ml".  Chapman,  a  decorated 
World  War  II  combat  pilot  and 


lola  Schwaab,  which  he  has  served  in  many 
capacities. 

At  the  forefront  of  his  many 
interests  have  been  education 


squadron  commander,  was  busi-  and  highways,  and  one  of  the 
ness  manager  of  the  Ledger-  most  impressive  honors  he  has 
Enquirer  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  be-  been  paid  was  the  recent  de- 
fore  going  to  St.  Petersburg,  signation  of  Savannah’s  newest 
His  father,  A.  H.  Chapman,  is  high  school  in  his  honor, 
president  of  the  Ledger-En-  His  other  outstanding  interest 


quirer  Company  and  the  Bra¬ 
denton  Herald  Company  in 
Bradenton,  Fla, 


has  been  in  the  improvement 
and  modernization  of  the 
Coastal  Highway,  and  he  has 


Mr.  Lane  has  been  president  served  as  chairman  of  the 
of  the  C  &  S  Bank,  which  has  Coastal  Highway  Commission 
offices  throughout  Georgia,  since  since  1935. 

1946.  He  is  a  native  of  An  old  Washington  hand 
Savannah.  press  in  the  lobby  of  the  Sa- 

Herschel  V.  Jenkins,  long-  vannah  Morning  News  building 
time  publisher  of  the  Savannah  serves  in  mute  eloquence  as  a 
Morning  News  and  Evening  reminder  of  the  107-year-old 
Press,  retired  with  the  an-  history  of  today’s  modem  pub- 
nouncement  of  the  sale.  He  lishing  enterprise, 
headed  the  Morning  News,  Inc.,  Newspapers  were  anything 
for  31  years.  but  gold  chip  investments  in 
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the  early  days  of  Savannah 
journalism.  After  James  John¬ 
ston’s  introduction  of  newspa- 
pering  to  the  Royal  Colony  of 
Georgia  in  1763,  the  suitors  for 
Savannah  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  were  legion.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Savannah 
Morning  News,  then,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1850,  was  little  cause 
for  concern. 

William  Tappan  Thompson, 
first  editor,  declared  this  for¬ 
mula  for  success  in  the  first 
edition : 

“Our  platform  is  embraced  in 
the  words  neutrality,  independ¬ 
ence  and  industry.  Our  aim  will 
be  to  give  our  subscribers  a 
cheap,  reliable,  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  newspaper,  and  to  the 
business  men  an  advertising 
medium  through  which  he  may 
reach  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  While  we  shall  pre- 
seiwe  our  neutrality  inviolate, 
we  shall  in  no  instance  com¬ 
promise  our  independence;  and 
what  patient  industry  can  do 
to  make  our  sheet  useful  and 
popular,  shall  be  accomplished.” 

This  philosophy  of  newspa- 
pering  was  expressed  at  a  time 
when  newspapers  were  little 
more  than  propaganda  sheets 
for  their  pet  political  views. 

When  General  William  T. 
Sherman  occupied  the  city  as 
his  Christmas  present  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  the  paper  passed 
from  the  hands  of  Editor 
Thompson  and  the  publisher, 
John  M.  Cooper. 

But  with  the  departure  of 
the  Yankees,  the  Daily  News 
and  Herald  and  Daily  Herald 
again  became  the  Savannah 
Morning  News,  when  Col. 
James  H.  Estill  gained  control 
in  1868. 

Present  editor-managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Morning  News  is 
Joseph  E.  Lambright  Jr.,  the 
latest  in  a  line  of  distinguished 
executives  in  the  business  and 
editorial  side  of  the  paper,  in¬ 
cluding  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
J.  P,  Miller,  Boykin  Paschal, 
William  J.  Robertson,  Dan 
Bickers,  E.  C.  Compton,  Roy 
Neal,  and  others. 

The  Morning  News  purchased 
the  Savannah  Evening  Press 
in  1930,  merging  the  business 
and  mechanical  operations  but 
maintaining  separate  editorial 
departments. 

During  the  First  World  War, 
Pleasant  A.  Stovall  served  as 
ambassador  to  Switzerland,  the 
staff  carrying  on  under  the 
leadership  of  W.  G.  Sutlive  as 
managing  editor,  later  editor. 

In  1940,  upon  Mr.  Sutlive’s 
death,  he  w’as  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  L.  Sutlive,  who  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  position  today. 


Civil  Rights 
Secrecy  Rule 
Change  Asked 

Washington 

A  United  States  Senator  who 
once  cohered  Congress  for  the 
Washington  Post  has  come  up 
with  a  solution  to  the  problem 
arising  out  of  a  civil  rights  bill 
provision  which  would  jail  and 
fine  newsmen  guilty  of  publish¬ 
ing  facts  developed  at  executive 
.sessions  of  a  Commission  the 
bill  would  create. 

Senator  Francis  Case  of  South 
Dakota  proposes  an  amendment 
which  both  houses  can  adopt; 
since  both  agreed  on  the  penal 
provision  it  cannot  be  removed 
by  conferees  of  the  two  branches 
whose  function  is  to  reconcile 
differences  but  not  otherwise 
change  a  bill. 

The  section  which  has  caused 
difficulty  on  Capitol  Hill  pro¬ 
vides  penalties  again.st  “who¬ 
ever”  makes  public  use  of  in¬ 
formation  of  the  described  na¬ 
ture.  Senator  Case  asks  that 
“whoever”  be  defined  to  mean 
I)aid  employes  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  automatically  exclud¬ 
ing  reporters  and  other  media 
representatives. 


Drysdale  Brannon 
Dies  in  Indiana 

Marion,  Ind. 

Drysdale  Brannon,  58,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Marion 
Chronicle  for  27  years,  died 
recently  after  an  illness  that 
began  in  1955. 

Earlier  this  year  he  was 
honored  by  the  Indianapolis 
Press  Club  at  the  annual  grid¬ 
iron  dinner  as  the  “Indiana 
Editor  of  the  Year.”  He  also 
was  honored  recently  by  the 
Marion  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  was  presented  a  plaque 
for  distinguished  service  to 
Marion  and  Grant  County. 

Mr.  Brannon  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  (Ind.)  Daily  News  in  1928. 
His  wife  formerly  was  Miss 
Virginia  French,  who  had  been 
society  editor  of  the  Chronicle. 

As  a  crusading  editor,  he  be¬ 
came  a  constant  foe  of  gambl¬ 
ing  and  of  inefficiency  and  dis¬ 
honesty  in  government.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Soc¬ 
iety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
had  served  as  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors -of  Indiana. 


n 


Detroit  in  Stalemate 
On  Mailers'  Dispute 

Detroit 

Efforts  were  being  made  to  get  a  neutral  party  into  the 
picture  to  settle  the  dispute  which  has  tied  up  publication 
of  Detroit’s  newspapers  since  Saturday,  Aug.  17,  as  Editor 
&  Publisher  went  to  press  Thursday. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  hints  of  new  storm  clouds 
as  an  International  Typographical  Union  Representative 
teed  off  on  the  teamsters  for  supporting  the  independent 
International  Mailers  Union  Local  No.  40  which  started 
the  tie-up. 

There  were  unhappy  signs  was  said  to  call  for  immediate 
that  what  started  out  as  an  resumption  of  publication  by 
argument  over  working  condi-  the  three  papers  and  submis- 
tions  might  develop  into  a  real  sion  of  the  firing  of  the  67 
jurisdictional  battle.  Such  an  m  a  i  1  e  r  s  to  arbitration — with 
argument  could  involve  the  the  union  committee  having  a 
ITLJ,  which  holds  a  contract  voice  in  the  naming  of  the 
with  the  three  dailies  —  the  arbiter. 

.Vcics,  Free  1‘rtss  and  Times,  The  third  part  of  the  plan — 
under  its  now-decimated  ITU  and  the  most  unusual  jiart — 
Mailers  Local  No.  40,  and  the  suggested  that  the  67  fired 
Teamsters  Union,  which  has  mailers  be  transferred  —  the 
been  making  eyes  at  the  mailers  Times  taking  33  and  the  Free 


for  years. 

Plea  for  Conciliation 
A  plea  that  the  parties  in- 


State  Dept.  Approves 
China  Passports  for  24 


Press  34.  Meanwhile  that  num¬ 
ber  of  mailers  from  the  times 
and  Free  Press  would  move 
over  to  the  News  to  fill  the 
volved  in  the  shutdown  submit  empty  spots.  This  working  ar- 
the  dispute  to  conciliation  in  rangement  would  prevail  until 
the  public  interest,  was  made  the  arbiter  comes  up  with  a 
by  Allan  D.  Chisholm,  chair-  solution. 

man  of  the  Michigan  State _ 

Labor  Board. 

Newspaper  executives  and 
wordcers  were  holding  long  ses¬ 
sions  in  an  attempt  to  solve 
their  own  problems. 

A  committee  representing  13 
of  the  interested  unions  began 
talks  with  the  Detroit  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  rep¬ 
resentatives,  but  on  Wednesday, 

Milton  Lomas,  international 
representative  of  the  ITU,  left 
the  meeting  in  an  apparent 
huff. 

Union  leaders  would  not  dis¬ 
cuss  what  had  angered  Mr. 

Lomas,  but  a  report  on  what 
was  being  discussed  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  gave  a  good  clue  to 
possible  further  inter-union 
squabbles.  Mr.  Lomas  issued  a 
bristling  statement  saying  that 
the  ITU  is  the  legal  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  mailers  and 
that  the  ITU  had  afforded  full 
representation  to  all  those  af¬ 
fected.  He  blamed  the  teamsters 
for  the  continuing  trouble  and 
charged  that  they  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  dictate  to  the  print¬ 
ing  craft  unions. 

Reported  Proposal 

His  withdrawal  undoubtedly 
was  prompted  by  the  proposal 
the  union  committee  reportedly 
has  made  to  the  publishers.  It 


Publishers  asked  a  recess  in 
the  talks  until  Thursday. 

Mr.  Lomas  denounced  the 
IMU  as  “an  unrecognized  and 
outlaw  group  of  mailers  who 
have  caused  more  than  5,000 
employes  to  be  thrown  out  of 
work  needlessly.” 

James  R.  Hoffa,  teamster 
union  boss,  told  the  Senate 
rackets  probers  on  Wednesday 
that  he  had  suggested  a  plan 
to  end  the  Detroit  strike,  but 
that  it  had  not  been  acceptable 
to  the  publishers.  There  was  no 
substantiation  of  his  claim  here. 

The  second  complete  blackout 
of  Detroit’s  three  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  within  two  years  started 
at  9:15  a.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  17, 
when  the  IMU  threw  a  100- 
man  picket  line  around  the 
News  Building. 

The  union  acted,  according  to 
Raymond  Brown,  vicepresident 
of  the  IMU,  after  the  News  had 
fired  67  mailers,  including  six 
from  Local  40,  ITU,  for  failing 
to  work  after  3  a.m.  Saturday, 
the  end  of  the  regular  shift. 

Ml’.  Brown  said  that  the 
mailers  refused  to  remain  after 
3  a.m.  because  they  already  had 
worked  a  double  shift  and  were 
due  to  report  back  to  work  at 
9  a.m. 

Howevdt,  a  News  spokesman 
declared  that  only  one  man  was 
fired  for  failure  to  report  for  a 
{Continued  on  page  71) 


Boston  Tieup 
Lasts  Despite 
Higher  Offer 


Washington 

The  State  Department  has  let 
down  the  bar  against  admitting 
United  States  reporters  to  cover 
news  in  Communist  China  and 
will  issue  passports  for  24 
media  representatives. 

The  24  agencies  and  companies 
included  are:  Associated  Press, 
United  Press,  International 
News  Service,  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Copley  News 
Service,  Fairchild  Publications, 
McGraw-Hill  World  News,  NE.\ 
Service,  Inc.,  Newsweek,  Read¬ 
ers  Digest,  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  Baltimore  Sun, 
New  York  Times,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
Time  magazine. 


Boston 

Newsdealers  began  to  import 
papers  and  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Lender  made 
plans  to  send  100,000  copies 
into  Boston  as  the  shutdown  of 
local  dailies  continued  this 
week. 

Copies  of  newspapers  from 
surrounding  towns  brought  15c 
at  stands  that  had  any  to  sell 
and  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  went  for  $1 
a  copy,  dealers  reported. 

The  stoppage  of  publication 
on  the  city’s  dailies,  except  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  went 
into  the  second  week  after  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  striking 
mailers  (ITU)  rejected  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  $10.50  increase  over 
two  years,  without  submitting 
it  to  the  membership. 

State  Labor  Commissioner 
Ernest  A.  Johnson  accused  the 
union  leaders  of  “welching”  on 
an  understanding  to  try  for 
member  approval.  The  raise  of¬ 
fered  was  $2.50  a  week  more 
than  the  $8  package  accepted 
by  other  newspaper  unions. 

Robert  B.  Choate,  publisher 
of  the  Herald  Traveler,  said  the 
publishers  had  tendered  the  of¬ 
fer  to  the  mailers  after  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  12  unions  had 
promised  “there  would  be  no 
repercussions.” 

Later  in  the  week  the  mail¬ 
ers’  membership  endorsed  the 
action  of  their  representatives 
in  declining  the  proposition. 

Joseph  Bailey,  mailer  vice- 
president,  left  the  International 
Typographical  Union  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  to  come  here 
and  try  to  keep  negotiations 
alive. 

Members  of  the  Boston  Globe 
Employes  Association  con¬ 
demned  the  strike  of  the  mail¬ 
ers  as  “without  merit.” 

The  mailers  reported  a  vote 
of  180  to  7  to  remain  steadfast 
against  accepting  “a  totally  in¬ 
adequate  offer.” 

Pajrment  of  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits  to  the  strikers 
was  held  up  when  the  publish¬ 
ers  filed  a  protest.  A  hearing 
will  be  conducted  later. 

While  the  ITU  was  paying 
$71  a  week  benefits  to  the  mail¬ 
ers  and  printers  affected  by  the 
shutdown,  the  guild  paid  $10 
to  its  members.  Many  non¬ 
union  employes  sought  jobs  for 
the  duration  of  the  work  stop¬ 
page. 
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The  Treasury  Department  will 
begin  issuing  licenses  immedi¬ 
ately  granting  these  organiza¬ 
tions  monetary  privileges  in 
Red  China  to  prevent  violation 
of  the  Trading  With  The  En¬ 
emy  Act. 

The  permits  will  be  for  seven- 
months  duration.  None  will  be 
issued  now  for  “quickie”  visits 
of  shorter  duration.  At  the  end 
of  the  seven-months  trial  the 
State  Department  will  declare 
whether  the  time  limitations 
are  off  and  whether  reporters, 
generally,  will  be  allowed  to  go 
to  China  for  such  duration  as 
their  needs  suggest. 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright, 
Arkansas  Democrat,  asked  for 
a  declaiation  of  congressional 
policy  that  “it  is  the  function 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
assist  rather  than  to  hinder” 
newsmen  in  the  pursuit  of  news 
abroad. 
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Editors  Not 
To  Evaluate 

Newspaper  editors  seldom 
have  time  to  do  many  things 
they’d  like  to  do.  But  here’s  a 
tip!  They’ll  take  the  time  if 
you  hit  them  where  they  work. 

Authority  for  this  statement 
— and  he  can  prove  it — is 
Kdwin  C.  Stein,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  International  News 
Photos.  He  has  just  completed 
an  informal  survey  among  24 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  all 
.sections  of  the  country  which 
drew  responses  from  all  24 
dailies! 

It  was  a  picture  survey,  of 
cou  r.se. 

The  subject  matter:  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  11  pictures  made  by 
INP  cameramen  at  the  Patter¬ 
son -Jackson  fight  for  the  heavy¬ 
weight  championship. 

The  conclusion:  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  unanimity  in  pic¬ 
ture  judgment,  and  any  at¬ 
tempt  by  photo  agencies  to  pre¬ 
edit  pictures  for  clients  on 
important  stories  cannot  be 
satisfactory  either  for  the 
agencies  or  client  newspapers. 

Guide  to  Bonus 

Letters  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Stein  to  editors,  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  picture  editors  of  the 
24  newspapers,  together  with 
the  pictures  and  a  stamped 
self-addressed  return  envelope. 
The  editors  were  asked  to 
grade  the  pictures  from  1  to  11, 
according  to  their  own  judg¬ 
ment,  and  to  return  them  as 
<]uickly  as  possible. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey 
was  two-fold.  First,  to  award 
a  cash  bonus  to  the  cameraman 
who  made  the  winning  picture. 
Second,  to  ascertain  the  pre¬ 
ferences  and  desires  of  newspa¬ 
per  clients  as  a  guide  in  future 
seivicing. 

“The  most  startling  and 
heartening  thing  about  the 
whole  survey,”  Mr.  Stein  said, 
“is  that  24  letters  went  out, 
and  24  answers  came  back.  I 
think  it  is  tremendous  that  24 
busy  editors  would  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  grade  a 
group  of  pictures. 

Most  of  the  editors  sent 
along  letters  explaining  their 
reasons  for  grading  the  pic¬ 
tures  as  they  did. 

“The  survey  convinces  me 
that  top  editors  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  pictures,”  Mr. 
Stein  continued.  "And  I  will 
admit  that  the  extent  of  this 
interest  came  as  a  happy  sur- 
jtrise  to  me.  True,  all  the 
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Too  Busy 
Pictures 

papers  are  large  and  important 
papers  which  strive  to  use  pic¬ 
tures  with  maximum  effective¬ 
ness.  Even  so,  I  am  delighted 
and  encouraged  by  the  re¬ 
sponse.” 

The  Editors  Vote 
The  idea  for  the  survey  was 
born  of  lively  discussion  around 
the  INP  editorial  desk,  with 
various  deskmen  expressing  a 
preference  for  different  photos. 
With  such  discussion  among 
members  of  his  own  staff,  Mr. 
Stein  decided  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  poll  a  selected 
group  of  newspapers. 


This  picture  by  Herb  Scharfman 
was  declared  the  winner.  It  was 
the  No.  I  choice  of  14  editors 
out  of  24  in  the  poll. 

The  winning  picture,  made 
by  Herb  Scharfman,  showed 
Jackson  down  on  the  canvas  in 
the  ninth  round.  It  was  notable 
both  because  of  photographic 
excellence,  and  because  14  of 
the  24  editors  polled  thought  it 
best  told  the  story  of  the  fight. 
Mr.  Scharfman  received  a  bo¬ 
nus  of  $100. 

Yet  to  prove  that  even  ex¬ 
perts  disagree,  no  less  than 
eight  of  the  eleven  photos  in 
the  group  received  at  least  one 
first  place  vote. 

In  one  city,  editors  of  a 
morning  newspaper  agreed  that 
one  picture  was  best.  This  same 
picture  was  placed  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  list  by  editors  of 
an  evening  paper  in  the  same 
city. 

The  pictures  were  sent  to 
both  a  morning  and  an  evening 
newspaper  in  four  cities:  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  And  in 
none  of  these  four  cities  did 
the  editors  agree  on  the  best 
picture.  However,  the  winning 
picture  was  unanimously  se¬ 
lected  by  the  editors  of  morning 
papers  in  Boston,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  This  same 
picture  was  named  second  best 
by  the  evening  paper  editors  in 
Boston,  San  Francisco  and 
New  York. 
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This  sounds  like  closer  agree¬ 
ment  than  was  present,  since 
two  of  the  three  p.m.  editors 
selected  two  different  pictures 
as  their  number  one  choices. 

Breaking  down  the  figures  a 
bit  further,  it  is  shown  that  the 
winning  picture  received  14 
first  place  votes,  while  three 
and  two  first  place  votes  respec¬ 
tively  went  to  two  other  photos. 
This  means  that  five  still  dif¬ 
ferent  pictures  received  one 
first  place  vote  each.  In  other 
words,  only  three  of  the  11  pic¬ 
tures  submitted  weren’t  voted 
“best”  by  somebody. 

The  14  first  place  votes  for 
the  winner  were  evenly  divided 
between  morning  and  evening 
newspapers. 

Following  are  excerpts  from 
some  of  the  letters  received  by 
Mr.  Stein: 

Julius  H.  Klyman,  editor, 
Sunday  Pictures  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch — “I  chose 
No.  1  because  I  believe  it  is  not 
only  a  good  piece  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  but  also  tells  the  story 
of  the  battle.  I  think  I  would 
title  it  ‘The  Confident  Cham¬ 
pion.’  No.  7,  while  a  good  photo, 
is  not  an  unusual  fight  photo.” 

Mr.  Klyman  was  alone  in  his 
selection  of  the  top  picture,  al¬ 
though  his  choice  rated  high 
on  most  lists.  His  comment 
about  his  No.  7  (the  winner) 
is  self-explanatory. 

Warden  Woolard,  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner — 
“This  is  a  tough  one.  The  whole 
series  is  excellent. 

George  Beebe,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  Herald — “The 
judging  was  done  by  a  group 
of  our  top  sports  writers  and 
editors,  and  some  of  our  city 
desk  men.  Thank  you  for  in¬ 
cluding  us  in  this  informal 
survey.” 

A.  J.  Bearup,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Albany  Times-Union 
— “This  was  no  simple  chore. 
The  quality  of  practically  all 
the  submitted  photos  was  ex¬ 
cellent.  No.  1  (the  winner) 
was  sharp  and  was  taken  at  the 
instant  of  the  knockdown  .  .  . 
A  truly  dramatic  shot.” 

James  McLean,  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  —  “Three  of  us 
judged  your  pictures.  We  were 
unanimous  on  No.  1.  (This 
picture  was  rated  tops  by  two 
other  papers  but  didn’t  win). 

Herbert  H.  Krauch,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express  —  "Our  picture 
editor  and  I  went  over  these 
together,  and  we  have  graded 
them  on  the  basis  of  which 
photo  from  the  group  we  would 
select  for  publication  if  we 
could  use  only  one  of  them.” 


2  for  first,  4  for  second. 


3  for  first,  7  for  second. 


No  first  place  votes. 


Charles  McFadden,  editor, 
PICTURE  Magazine,  Minnea¬ 
polis  Sunday  Tribune — “I  have 
rated  these  photos  1,  2,  3  and  4 
...  It  gets  to  be  a  toss-up  after 
that  in  my  opinion.” 

Tom  Cleere,  picture  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can — “In  choosing  the  best 
photo  of  the  fight.  I’m  forced 
to  divide  my  choice  of  best  shot. 
They  are  marked  No.  1  and  No. 
1-A  (the  winning  picture).  No. 
1  was  dramatic  and  lent  itself 
to  a  shallow  8-column  across 
the  top  of  the  page  for  a 
dramatic  display.  No.  1-A  could 
easily  have  been  Page  One  .  .  . 
It  had  drama — it  was  news¬ 
worthy — especially  because  of 
the  fact  that  Jackson  was  taken 
to  the  hospital,  and  gave  the 
reader  a  close-up  view  of  the 
beaten  man’s  condition  the 
round  before  the  fight  had  been 
stopped.” 
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German  Press  Is  Free 
But  Neutral  in  Election 


By  Ollier  Anderson 

Bonn 

West  Germany’s  1957  na¬ 
tional  election  campaign  is  high¬ 
lighting  this  nation’s  vigorous 
free  press  as  probably  the  most 
important  single  achievement  of 
the  Allied  occupation. 

In  the  bitter  ballot  battle  be¬ 
tween  Chancellor  Konrad  Aden¬ 
auer’s  Christian  Democrats  and 
Erich  Ollenhauer’s  Social  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  the  German  press  has 
been  vigorous  in  election  cover¬ 
age,  outspokenly  free  in  editor¬ 
ial  expression — and  ovei’whelm- 
ingly  independent  in  attitude. 

In  contrast  to  the  American 
press  the  majority  of  German 
newspapers  have  avoided  giving 
editorial  endorsement  to  any 
candidate  or  party. 

On  Guard 

Such  editorial  fence-sitting 
may  or  may  not  be  a  salutary 
development.  But  the  lessons 
from  the  Goebbels  era  of  Nazi 
press  control  still  haunt  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  German  publishers. 
And  press  freedom  in  this  land 
of  traditionally  authoritarian 
government  remains  sufficiently 
tenuous  to  keep  the  publishers 
on  guard. 

The  majority  of  the  Gennan 
press,  including  such  influential 
national  dailies  as  Die  Welt  of 
Hamburg  and  Frankfurter  All- 
gemeine,  support  the  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  pro-Western  foreign  policy. 
But  in  so  doing,  most  of  the 
newspapers  nevertheless  pro¬ 
nounce  critical  judgment  of  the 
administration  and  development 
of  the  Chancellor’s  policy. 

So  chary  is  the  German  press 
of  its  freedom  that  a  meaning¬ 
ful  tabulation  of  newspaper  po¬ 
litical  orientation  is  hard  to  get. 

The  Social  Democrats  claim 
they  are  supported  in  the  pi’es- 
ent  campaign  by  newspapers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  1,- 
500,000.  Adenauer’s  party  will 
make  no  claims  as  to  press  sup¬ 
port,  and  that  being  given  the 
smaller  parties  is  negligible. 

A  1955  Social  Democratic 
survey  of  the  German  press 
listed  only  34  of  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  693  daily  newspapers 
(including  West  Berlin)  as  sup¬ 
porting  political  parties  down 
the  line.  Of  these,  the  SPD 
claimed  15,  conceded  13  to  the 
Chancellor’s  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  labelled  six  papers  as 
Communist. 

West  Gei’many  since  then  has 
outlawed  the  Communist  Party, 


but  the  1955  SPD  survey,  other¬ 
wise,  is  accepted  by  experts  as 
still  being  reasonably  accurate. 

Press  Reform 

Of  all  the  basic  democratic 
reforms  instituted  by  Allied 
Military  Government,  German 
press  reform  appears  to  have 
been  virtually  the  only  single 
Allied  goal  to  be  achieved. 

The  other  spectacular  under¬ 
takings  —  deconcentration  and 
decartelization  of  industry,  Gew- 
erbefreiheit  (the  right  of  any¬ 
one  to  go  into  business  for  him¬ 
self)  and  reforms  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  bureaucracy  and  educa¬ 
tional  system — fell  far  short  of 
Allied  goals.  Some  were  quietly 
abandoned  and  others  badly 
watered  down. 

Ironically,  West  Germany’s 
admirable  free  press  grew  out 
of  Allied  press  controls  as  tight, 
in  some  respects,  as  any  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Nazis.  Allied  ob¬ 
jectives  were  praiseworthy,  but 
occupation  authorities,  in  the 
early  stages,  fashioned  today’s 
free  German  press  as  an  almost 
hand-tooled  object. 

Publishers  were  handpicked 
and  licensed  by  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment,  printing  plants  were 
in  Allied  hands,  and  newsprint 
was  allocated.  In  the  very  early 
days,  Allied  cen.sors  sat  in  each 
newspaper  plant. 

Despite  this  dark  start,  boim 
of  occupation  necessity.  General 
Eisenhower  and  his  successors. 
Generals  Joseph  McNarney  and 
Lucius  Clay,  moved  a  step  at  a 
time  toward  building  a  free 
German  press. 

General  Eisenhower  planted 
guideposts.  He  founded  an 
American  Military  Government 
German-language  daily  —  Die 
Neue  Zeitung  —  as  a  model 
newspaper. 

But  neither  Generals  Eisen¬ 
hower  nor  McNarney  were  in 
Germany  long  enough  to  achieve 
much.  This  task  fell  to  General 
Clay,  Military  Governor  from 
1947  until  1950.  He,  in  fact,  is 
the  father  of  today’s  German 
press. 

‘Gold  Fish  Bowl’ 

Gen.  Clay  personally  set  the 
example  for  the  Germans  with 
his  “gold  fish  bowl”  press  policy. 
The  general  ordered  Military 
Government  officials  to  make 
themselves  available  to  the  press 
— Allied  and  German.  And  Gen. 
Clay,  to  nudge  his  bureaucrats, 
held  weekly  press  conferences. 


He  withdrew  press  controls 
as  rapidly  as  wise.  Licensing, 
the  last  control,  was  scrapped 
in  1950,  and  the  German  press 
was  free — and  on  its  own. 

Under  Military  Government 
controls,  AMG’s  handpicked 
publishers  led  a  sheltered  life. 
MG  provided  their  printing 
plants  and  newsprint  and  gave 
them  other  needed  technical 
assistance. 

It  was  widely  predicted  that, 
with  licensing  abolished,  Nazi 
era  press  lords  would  come  back 
fast.  Many  still  held  legal  title 
to  the  planting  plants  requisi¬ 
tioned  by  MG  for  licensed  pub¬ 
lishers.  Moreover,  many  experts 
doubted  that  Military  Govern¬ 
ment’s  licensees,  long  on  politi¬ 
cal  reliability  but  short  on  pub¬ 
lishing  experience,  would  be 
able  to  survive  the  competition. 

Comeback  Failed 
The  experts  and  doomsday 
prophets  were  wrong.  With 
wide  open  competition  restoi'ed, 
the  licensed  press  survived  and 
is  the  backbone  of  today’s  Ger¬ 
man  press.  Most  of  the  Nazi  era 
publishers  who  attempted  a 
comeback  failed. 

Of  West  Germany’s  present 
694  dailies,  183  issue  one  or 
moi-e  regional  editions  (“kopf- 
blatter”),  the  total  number  of 
such  editions  amounting  to  774. 
In  Northrhine-Westphalia,  the 
populous  Ruhr  industrial  state, 
seven  papers  alone  issue  149 
such  editions. 

To  fight  the  competition  from 
these  big-city  sub-editions,  the 
small  local  newspapers  have 
banded  together  in  so-called 
“Zeitungsringe,”  cooperative  as¬ 
sociations  pooling  technical  fa¬ 
cilities.  A  central  editorial  staff 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  paper, 
including  wire  and  top  domestic 
news,  setting  the  copy  in  type 
and  disti’ibuting  matrices  to 
association  member  papers.  The 
local  publisher  then  adds  local 
news  and  advertising. 

German  newspaper  circulations 
have  risen  steadily  since  the 
war.  Total  circulation  rose  by 
7.5%  between  1953  and  1955,  to 
17,300,000.  It  since  has  in¬ 
creased  to  18,200,000.  Around 
70%  of  German  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  is  home-delivered. 


‘Gag  Law’ 

What  seems  to  worry  the 
German  press  the  most  at  the 
moment  is  the  Adenauer  gov¬ 
ernment’s  persistent  and  recur¬ 
ring  efforts  to  curb  press  free¬ 
dom.  The  government  denies 
any  intention  to  restrict  “legiti¬ 
mate”  press  freedom,  but  there 
is  controversy  as  to  what  “legit¬ 
imate”  means. 

The  main  controversy  is  over 
a  law  passed  by  the  Bundestag 


Home  of  the  Frankfurter  Allge- 
meine  at  Frankfort-on-Main. 

(lower  house)  at  the  insistence 
of  the  Adenauer  government  re¬ 
stricting  criticism  of  the  new 
German  armed  forces  (Bundes- 
wehr). 

Branded  by  the  German  press 
as  a  “gag  law,”  the  measure 
contains  this  paragraph: 

“He  who,  knowing  better, 
makes  or  spreads  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated  statements  that  appear 
to  be  factual,  the  spreading  of 
which  would  tend  to  undermine 
the  activities  of  the  Bundes- 
wehi-,  or  who  makes  such  state¬ 
ments  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  wrong  in  order  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  Bundeswehr’s  will 
to  defend  the  country,  may  be 
punished  by  imprisonment.” 

The  government  stoutly  de¬ 
fends  the  bill,  arguing  it  is  vital 
to  prevent  Communist  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  armed  forces.  Crit¬ 
ics,  however,  point  to  other 
alleged  government  information 
control  projects. 

In  1952,  for  example,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
get  a  law  through  Parliament 
making  reporters  and  editors 
liable  to  prosecution  for  false 
statements  of  fact  in  news 
stories. 

The  Bonn  government  is  a 
client  of  the  German  Press 
Agency  (DPA),  the  German 
newsgathering  cooperative.  This 
fact  disturbs  some  critics,  who 
claim  the  government  pays  too 
well  for  the  DPA  service. 

In  the  current  election  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Free  Democratic 
Party,  which  pulled  out  of 
Adenauer’s  coalition  govern¬ 
ment  last  year,  has  raised  the 
press  freedom  issue.  The  Free 
Democratic  Press  Servicewarned : 

“The  less  money  publishers 
can  spend  on  buying  news  from 
DPA,  the  more  DPA  must  rely 
on  the  patronage  of  its  biggest 
customer  —  the  Federal  Press 
Office.” 
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Feature  Girl 
Story  Shows 
New  Angles 


people  would  like  to  see  the  k  i  A  J 

whole  Brown  family  brought  /\.|30lOffV  1V10.Q© 
into  the  act.  ^ 

Ironically^  Dorothy  s  Finest  ^  I  ^  I— ^ 

Hours  were  being  recorded  by  1  w  ALClJUl  Ld  o 
bushels  of  pictures  and  thou-  , 

sands  of  words  at  the  same  time  H  ("kT*  jIiIT' 

Dorothy’s  parents  were  having 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
City  hall  reporters  from  the 


Salisbury  N  C  their  darkest  hours.  While  her  Winnipeg,  Man. 

U  *U  rpu  e  I-  promoters  were  providing  the  City  hall  reporters  from  the 

•*!**  .  ^,  „  golden  chariot  that  whisked  her  Winnipeg  Free  Press  and  Wtn- 

ninq  os  co  umms  an  from  backwoods  Iredell  to  the  nipeg  Tribune  were  given  pub- 

ter,  wrote  a  follow-up  story  ex-  the  surf  at  Myrtle  lie  apologies  from  radio  station 

photographers  CKY  on  charges  levelled  by  the 
wintht  Long  Sam’s  par-  station  that  the  reporters  were 

N  ’f  i  ?  Aui  "'^ts  were  having  far  less  glam-  being  “bribed”  by  the  mayor, 

n ’nai  1?!  ’  ^  The  Free  Press  instituted 

incidentally,  Editor  McKnight 

accompanied  his  discovery,  Miss  The  Thomas  story  revealed  station  after  the  broadcast 
Dorothy  Brown  a  16-year-old  home  of  Clint  Stewart,  which  quoted  an  alderman  as 

beauty  found  in  a  rustic  home  Dorothy  was  discovered  saying  he  was  going  to  com- 

in  the  woods  to  New  York  last  baby-sitting,  has  plain  to  local  editors  that  their 

week  to  appe’ar  on  Ed  Sullivan’s  electric  stove  and  refrigera-  reporters  are  being  “bribed”  by 
TV  show.  ^  hardsurface  road  in  Mayor  Steve  Juba. 

front  of  the  house.  This  made  it  The  broadcast  said,  auotinc: 


(N.  C.)  Tribtine.  (E  &  P,  Aug. 
17,  page  13). 

Incidentally,  Editor  McKnight 
accompanied  his  discovery.  Miss 


being  “bribed”  by  the  mayor. 

The  Free  Press  instituted 
legal  proceedings  against  the 


TV  show  “  narasuriace  roau  in 

Here  are  some  quotes  from  front  of  the  house  This  made  it 
Mr.  Thomas’  story  charging  that  unnecessary,  Mr.  Thomas  v,jote 


front  of  the  house.  This  made  it  The  broadcast  said,  quoting 
unnecessary,  Mr.  Thomas  wrote,  Alderman  Hank  Scott,  “We 
to  “stumble  through  almost  im-  can’t  get  any  newspaper  cover- 


truth  was  “grievously  wounded”  siumoie  inrougn  aimosi  im-  can  t  get  any  newspaper  cover- 
in  the  dash  to  fame  of  the  rus-  penetrable  thickets  and  woods”  age.  Those  reporters  are  down 
tic  beaut V  to  get  to  the  place.  at  the  mayor’s  office  drinking 


tic  beauty:  place.  at  the  mayor’s  office  drinking 

“It’s  not  Dorothy’s  Big  Break  •  his  whisky  when  the  committee 

that’s  wearing  the  natives  down.  meetings  are  on.  The  committee 

It’s  the  hoopla  accompanying  Senator  Mansfield  meetings  are  not  reported.  May- 

young  Dorothy’s  rise  to  fame  d  Juba  has  bribed  them  into 

that  is  crushing  the  truth  to  Hits  Red  China  Ban  his  office  with  liquor.” 

earth.  The  broadcast  made  front 

“In  fact,  the  whole  production  Great  Falls,  Mont,  p^gg  stories  in  both  papers, 

is  reminiscent  of  a  well-staged  “Changes  are  taking  place  with  comments  from  Mayor 
Broadway  musical  comedy  in  the  within  the  Soviet  bloc  which  Juba  terming  the  charges  rid- 
L’il  Abner  vein.  promise  a  greater  national  in-  iculous,  and  also  a  note  from 

“Dorothy,  it  would  appear,  dependence  from  Moscow  for  the  newspapers  that  the  mayor 

from  the  stories,  w'as  bom  full  the  satellites  than  has  hereto-  is  a  non-drinker, 
blown  in  the  midst  of  a  clearing,  fore  been  the  case,”  Sen.  Mike  Reporters  were  also  quoted 
wearing  a  striped  man’s  shirt  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  told  dele-  in  the  papers.  All  of  them  said 
of  latest  fashion  and  cut-down  gates  to  the  72nd  annual  con-  they  had  never  seen  whisky  in 
blue  jeans  with  a  tapered  shape,  vention  of  the  Montana  State  the  mayor’s  office. 

The  parents  of  this  w’oodland  Press  Association  here  Aug.  17.  CKY  newscaster  A1  Davidson 
fawn  have  been  left,  unnamed.  In  view  of  these  changes,  he  said  that  Alderman  Scott  had 
in  the  shadows  of  an  obscure  continued,  the  State  Depart-  told  him  the  details  at  a  club. 


Reporters  were  also  quoted 
in  the  papers.  All  of  them  said 


Station  CKY  broadcast  the 


paragraph  or  two.  ment’s  refusal  to  authorize  Station  CKY  broadcast  the 

“Nobody  begrudges  Dorothy  American  reporters  to  enter  following  statement  several 

her  chance  at  a  better  way  of  Red  China  to  gather  legitimate  times:  “In  a  news  broadcast 

life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  news  is  “indefensible.”  over  our  radio  station  we 


quoted  a  city  alderman  to  the 
effect  that  local  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  were  not  properly 
covering  committee  meetings 
and  were  being  ‘bribed’  by  the 
mayor  ‘with  liquor.’  We  now 
have  ascertained  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  this  state¬ 
ment. 

“We  take  this  opportunity  of 
correcting  our  error,  and  of 
tendering  the  reporters  our 
sincere  apologies  and  we  ex¬ 
press  our  sincere  regret  for 
any  pain  or  annoyance  that 
our  broadcast  may  have  caused.” 

According  to  newspaper  of¬ 
ficials,  the  apology  would  close 
the  incident. 

• 

Schlamp  Takes  Job 
With  Phila.  News 

Philadelphia 

David  Stern,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
John  E.  Schlamp 
as  assistant  to 
the  advertising 
director.  He  will 
specialize  in 
sales  develop¬ 
ment. 

With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  year 
and  a  half’s  ten¬ 
ure  as  account 
Sc  Warn  p  executive  on  the 

New  York  sales 
staff  of  General  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Mr.  Schlamp’s 
business  career  has  been  exclu¬ 
sively  identified  with  news¬ 
papers. 

After  stalling  his  newspaper 
career  at  Scripps-Howard,  Mr. 
Schlamp  joined  the  Hall-La- 
Varre  newspapers.  Upon  the 
dissolution  of  those  properties, 
he  joined  the  ad  staff  of  the 
;  New  York  Times.  He  was  there 
!  until  1953. 


‘BYE’ 

Pieroti,  New  York  Post 
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‘HOW  CAN  WE  CATCH  HIM?’  LOVE  LETTERS  IN  THE  SAND 


Parrish,  Chicago  Tribune 


Messner,  Rochester  Times-Union 


It’s  ‘To  the  Showers’ 
For  N.Y.  Giant  Scribes 


By  Neal  Ashby 

While  stockholders  were 
being  congratulated,  loyal  fans 
pitied,  and  players  were  won¬ 
dering  how  they  will  like  per¬ 
forming  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  continent,  baseball  writers 
assigned  to  the  New  York 
(soon  San  Francisco)  Giants 
had  a  melancholy  duty  this 
week  akin  to  writing  their  own 
obituaries. 

At  a  full-blown  flashbulb¬ 
popping  press  conference  un¬ 
characteristic  of  the  diamond 
sport,  the  sad  Giant  writers 
heard  club  president  Horace 
Stoneham  announce  that  the 
board  of  directors  had  voted  to 
move  the  team  to  San  Francisco 
after  this  season. 

Orphans  of  Diamond 

The  orphaned  scribes  scrib¬ 
bled  their  team  away  midst 
the  grinding  of  the  same  tele¬ 
vision  cameras  which  many  of 
them  insist  were  a  major  rea¬ 
son  for  the  growing  disinclin¬ 
ation  of  the  fans  to  leave  their 
home  screens  and  pay  to  watch 
the  Giants  at  their  Polo  Ground 
stadium. 

Leading  the  writers  to  the 
showeis  was  their  dean  dimin¬ 
utive,  popular  Ken  Smith  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  cur¬ 
rently  in  his  31st  season  of  re¬ 
porting  the  day-to-day  triumphs 
and  woes  of  the  Giants. 

Other  regulars  who  had  their 
team  moved  out  from  under 
them  include  Barney  Kremenko 
of  the  J oumal- American,  Bill 
Lauder  of  the  Herald-Tribune, 
Joe  Kink  of  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  Arch  Murray  of 
the  Post,  Jim  McCulley  of  the 
News,  and  John  Drebinger,  Lou 
Effrat  and  Roscoe  McGowan 
who  rotate  on  the  assignment 
for  the  Times,  and  others  who 
draw  it  from  time  to  time  on 
the  other  papers. 

Gone  for  most  of  them  will 
be  the  lazy  spring  ti-aining 
afternoons  in  Florida  or  the 
West,  Summer  travel  through 
the  six  other  National  League 
cities  (omitting  Brooklyn)  — 
and  the  seven-day  week  during 
the  season. 

“We’re  hardened  to  this  sort 
of  thin  g,”  said  spokesman 

Neal  Ashby  is  an  associate  of 
Ken  Smith  on  the  New  York 
Mirror  editorial  staff. 


Smith,  known  for  years  around 
the  circuit  as  “Smitty.”  “We’re 
so  used  to  changes. 

“Players  are  traded.  They 
grow  old  and  new  ones  take 
their  places.  I’ve  seen  John 
McGraw,  Bill  Terry,  Mel  Ott 
and  Leo  Durocher  come  and 
go.  We  get  used  to  it.  Spring 
training  sites  change.  One  year 
you’re  in  Texas,  another  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  another  in  Florida. 

“I  don’t  know,  somehow  I 
feel  myself  prepared  for  the 
Giants’  going.  Life  is  full  of 
changes.  The  public  just  seems 
to  get  so  bloomin’  nostalgic 
over  baseball.’’ 

Always  Vacation! 

Once  the  headlines’  blackness 
has  faded,  Mr.  Smith  believes 
it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
Giant  writers  experience  the 
real  effect  of  the  move. 

“This  thing  won’t  be  felt  un¬ 
til  around  February,  wdien  it’s 
time  to  go  to  Spring  training,’’ 
says  the  peppery  diamond 
chronicler.  “Over  the  Fall  and 
Winter,  we  cover  football  and 
other  sports,  write  W’inter  base¬ 
ball  and  take  our  vacations. 

“Of  course,  a  lot  of  people 
like  to  tell  us  the  whole  job’s 
a  vacation!’’ 

Around  the  New  York  sports 
departments,  there  was  little 
fear  the  Giant  writers  would 
lose  any  more  than  their 
coveted  assignments.  Maximum- 
seniority  men  were  given  a 
chsince  of  being  switched  to  the 
Yankees  of  the  American 
l.eague  or  to  the  NL  Brooklyn 
Dodgers,  if  the  latter  don’t  ful¬ 
fill  indications  they  will  move  to 
Los  Angeles  at  the  time  the 
Giants  trek  to  San  Francisco. 
Unfamiliar  working  visits  to 
championship  tennis  matches 
and  golf  tournaments  wei*e  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  cards  for  the 
other  diamond  DP’s. 


John  McGraw  and  Ken  Smith 


“Our  assignnients  will  thin 
out,’’  predicts  Mr.  Smith.  “A  lot 
of  papers  may  put  two  men  in¬ 
stead  of  one  on  the  Yankees. 
We’ll  cover  other  sports.  I  im¬ 
agine  there’ll  be  times  when 
some  of  us  will  be  back  on  the 
desk.  But  I’ve  talked  with  the 
fellows  from  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  which  lost  major  league 
franchises,  and  they’re  all  still 
working  every  day.” 

Around  the  Circuit 

For  Smitty,  though  not  for 
all  his  colleagues,  the  travel  is 
what  he’ll  miss  the  most. 

“I  like  going  all  around  the 
circuit.  I’ve  got  friends  all  over 
the  country  because  of  it.  Some 
of  our  best  times,  our  best 
fellowship,  were  had  on  the 
trains  between  cities.” 

And  spring  training  . . .  “that’s 
just  wonderful.  That’s  more  fun 
than  anything  in  the  world. 

“And  I’ll  miss  the  Polo 
Grounds;  I  know  every  cranny 
of  it.  We’ve  reported  to  the 
Polo  Grounds  like  other  men 
report  to  the  office.” 

The  outcast  baseball  reporters 
list  doubleheaders,  night  games, 
time-consuming  bases  on  balls 
and  the  never-ending  requests 
for  “two  in  my  name”  as  the 
elements  they’ll  least  object  to 
being  deprived  of. 

Ed  Sullivan’s  Pick 

The  Mirror’s  Smith  was  a 
young  man  of  23  doing  sports 
makeup  on  the  old  New  York 
Graphic  in  1927  when  sports 
editor  Ed  Sullivan  (that’s  right, 
today’s  TV  impresario)  sum¬ 
moned  him. 

In  Smith’s  presence,  Sullivan 
phoned  the  Giants’  front  office 
and  announced,  “I  want  to  give 
you  the  name  of  the  new  man 
who’ll  be  covering  the  team  for 
us — Kenneth  Smith.” 

Not  long  out  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  he’s  covered  such 
coming  stars  as  Lou  Gehrig, 
Durocher  and  Dick  Bartell  in 
Eastern  League  play  for  the 
Courant,  Smitty  went  to  spring 
training  that  year  with  the 
Giants. 

There  were  times  when  he 
was  shifted  briefly  to  the  Yank¬ 
ees,  until  in  1931  he  moved  to 
the  Mirror,  which  has  given 
total  fidelity  to  the  Polo  Ground¬ 
ers  ever  since. 

“My  most  outstanding  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Giants  is  John  J. 
McGraw,”  Mr.  Smith  says  of 
the  colorful,  gruff,  brilliant  tact¬ 
ician  who  managed  the  Giants 
30  years,  until  1932. 

Recollections 

“He  was  the  most  wonderful 
person  you  ever  saw,  left  his 


Ken  Smith 

toughness  on  the  field.  I  traveled 
with  him  almost  six  years.  We 
writers  always  hung  around  his 
room. 

“Then,  of  course,  there  was 
Bill  Terry.  He’s  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  now.  I’ll  never  forget 
him  managing  the  Giants  to 
the  pennant  in  1936,  playing 
first  base  on  a  bum  knee. 

“I  saw  the  whole  career  of 
Mel  Ott  —  he  hit  more  home- 
runs  than  any  other  National 
Leaguer . . . 

“Will  Wedge  and  I  were  the 
first  ones  to  interview  Carl 
Hubbell,  a  tall,  raw-boned  fel¬ 
low  who  joined  the  team  in 
Chicago  in  1928  and  went  on  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest 
pitchers  of  all  time  .  .  . 

“And  there  were  the  recent 
great  years  under  Leo  Duroch¬ 
er,  including  Bobby  Thomson's 
homer  that  won  the  pennant  in 
the  playoff  in  1951  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Smith  is  preparing  to 
bow  out  as  national  secretary 
of  the  Baseball  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  though  he’ll  unquestion¬ 
ably  continue  to  cover  some  big 
league  ball.  Through  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  Smitty  helped  over  the 
years  to  bring  ball  park  press 
boxes  from  rickety,  drafty  cages 
without  sanitary  facilities  to  the 
well-equipped,  snug,  maximum- 
visibility  “offices”  they  are  now. 

On  an  optimistic  note,  Mr. 
Smith  believes  that  if  a  modern 
baseball  plant  with  acres  of 
parking  space  is  built  in  one  of 
New  York’s  outlying  sections, 
suburbanites  would  flock  to  it. 

“There’s  liable  to  be  another 
National  League  team  here  be¬ 
fore  very  long,”  he  asserts. 
“Then  the  first  thing  you  know 
a  lot  of  baseball  writers  will  be 
writing  baseball  again.” 

Meanwhile,  in  the  sports  de¬ 
partments  around  town,  the 
doomed  writers  have  been  brave¬ 
ly  breaking  silences  with  such 
tongue-in-cheek  declarations  as: 

“That  bowling  is  getting  aw¬ 
fully  popular!” 
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Harmonious  Tune  Sung 
By  Co-op  Tune-Iii  Ads 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


TONIGHT  AT  00  PM  ONLY 
“Premiere  Performance”  on  TV 


TONIGHT  ONLY  OOf.M. 
"Tmnitrc  PcrfeniMiwc" 


j  Cooperative  TV  tune-in  ad- 
!  vertisements  that  have  brought 
'  a  harmonious  tune  sung  by  the 
|i  quartet  of  film  network,  local 
stations,  sponsors  and  area 
newspapers  are  building  up  in¬ 
to  what  looks  like  a  possible 
{1  million  dollar  schedule  for 
1 1  39  weeks. 

Hunter  W.  Smith,  of  Moss 
Associates,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  handling  the  Na¬ 
tional  Television  Associates 
account,  and  Selma  Gersten, 
his  assistant,  explained  this 
week  how  the  four  were 
brought  together,  and  how  now 
they  appreciate  the  harmony 
of  what  was  sometimes  a  dis¬ 
cordant  association  between 
newspapers  and  TV  stations. 

The  idea  was  started  in  a 
small  way  last  April  1.  The 
NTA  Film  Network,  subsidiary 
NTA,  wanted  to  promote  to  the 
public  a  series  of  sponsored 
films  to  be  telecast  weekly  over 
134  stations  coast  to  coast  as 
"Premiere  Performance.”  The 
*  deal  called  for  three  13-week 
cycles,  ending  Dec.  27. 

NTA  joined  with  sponsors  to 
raise  a  $300,000  advertising 
budget.  Sponsors  are  Warner- 
Lambert  Products,  Hazel  Bis¬ 
hop,  Sunbeam,  and  P.  Lorillard 
Co.,  for  Old  Gold. 

Allotments  to  Stations 

This  original  sum  was  broken 
down  into  different  amounts 
allocated  to  each  of  the  134 
stations.  How  much  was  allowed 
depended  upon  the  size  and 
promotional  value  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  involved.  The  different  ad¬ 
vertising  funds  ranged  from 
$400  to  $28,000.  The  stations 
were  advised  that  NTA  would 
match  dollar-for-dollar  all 
^  moneys  invested  in  regular 
weekly  advertising  up  to  the 
specified  amount. 

Mats  are  provided  to  promote 
each  film.  Six  different  sizes  are 
available  ranging  from  35  lines 
up  to  a  full  page.  NTA  does  not 
insist  that  these  mats  be  used, 
but  does  require  that  NTA’s 
Film  Network  gets  its  name 
into  each  ad  in  type  half  the 
size  of  the  local  station’s  sig¬ 
nature. 

“While  we  offered  to  match 
dollar-for-dollar  up  to  the 
amount  allocated,  the  experi¬ 
ence  so  far  has  been  that  the 


majority  of  stations  are  invest¬ 
ing  $2  for  each  of  our  dollars,” 
Mr.  Smith  said.  “They  are 
quite  agreeable  to  this,  because 
they  have  found  that  running 
the  advertisements  improves 
their  ratings  not  only  for  the 
hour  in  question  but  for  all 
shows.” 

All  stations  are  participating 
according  to  Mr.  Smith.  The 
number  of  newspapers  used 
ranges  from  one  to  22.  WPIX 
in  New  York  has  used  all  seven 
dailies.  KTTV,  Los  Angeles, 
consistently  uses  22  newspapers. 
Other  big  users  include  WGN- 
TV,  Chicago;  WFIL,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  WBZ-TV,  Boston; 
CKLW,  Detroit;  WTCN-TV, 
Minneapolis;  KSD-TV,  St. 
Louis,  and  KPIX,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Beyond  Expectations 

“We  are  getting  so  much 
more  advertising  than  we  ex¬ 
pected  that  we  now  believe 
that  the  $300,000  will  grow  to 
$1,000,000  before  Dec.  27,”  Mr. 
Smith  said.  “We  also  believe  it 
has  been  a  means  of  building 
new  local  advertisers,  both  for 
the  TV  station  and  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

Principal  difference  between 
this  co-op  plan  and  those  set 
up  by  the  coaxial  networks, 
ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC,  is  that  it 
is  offered  straight  across  the 
board  and  secondly,  the  sponsor 
pays  a  share  of  the  cost  along 
with  the  network  and  the  local 
station,  although  the  sponsor 
does  not  get  name  identification 
in  the  ad. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  plan  re¬ 
quired  some  selling  at  first. 
Some  newspapers  were  not 
anxious  to  help  TV  and  the  TV 
station  managements  were  not 
too  happy  about  advertising  in 
the  newspapers. 

“What  has  happened  is  that 
stations  are  learning  the  value 
of  newspaper  space  to  improve 
their  ratings,”  Mr.  Smith  said. 
“Good  ratings  help  sell  other 
advertisers.” 

Mr.  Smith  has  devised  one 
simple  form  that  has  obviated 
difficulties  in  handling  the  plan. 
It  has  been  agreed  that  all 
dealing  will  be  between  NTA 
Film  Network  and  each  station, 
although  many  stations  have 
advertising  agencies. 
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Papers  Get  Big  Money 
To  Wake  Up  TV  Homes 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Big  money  is  about  to  be  in¬ 
vested  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  wake  TV  viewers  from 
summer  slumber. 

ABC,  NBC  and  CBS  have 
set  aside  about  a  million  dollars 
each  for  the  1957-58  season 
starting  after  Labor  Day. 
These  network  sums  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  germinate  and  spread 
through  affiliated  stations  and 
sponsors  to  a  sizable  promotion 
fund.  Some  authorities  this 
week  estimated  the  figure  at 
$15,000,000  for  newspapers 
alone  over  the  coming  12 
months. 

Edwin  T.  Vane,  manager  of 
audience  promotion,  NBC,  said 
his  budget  was  higher  than  the 
million  invested  last  year.  A 
new  cooperative  advertising 
plan  inaugrurated  this  year  so 
far  involves  85  affiliates.  The 
network  has  offered  a  50-50 
deal  on  300-line  ads  to  high¬ 
light  individual  shows  between 
Sept.  7  and  Nov.  15. 

In  addition,  NBC  furnishes 
its  more  than  200  affiliated 
stations  with  newspaper  mats 


on  all  shows  broadcast.  Last 
year  reports  from  60%  of  the 
stations  showed  this  mat-use 
resulted  in  $1,950,000  worth  of 
newspaper  space.  An  estimate 
for  all  affiliates  would  be  close 
to  $3,000,000.  NBC’s  own  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  placed 
through  Grey  Advertising 
Agency  (Edgar  E.  Peck)  goes 
primarily  into  those  cities 
where  it  owns  and  operates 
stations.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Los 
Angeles,  Buffalo  and  Hartford. 

However,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  the  effort 
is  extended.  The  promotion 
schedule  for  one  new  western, 
for  instance,  runs  from  mid- 
September  into  October  with 
three  different  advertisements 
in  20  cities. 

On  premiere  day  the  sleeping 
viewers  are  jolted  by  a  600- 
line  ad  in  four  New  York 
dailies;  two  in  Chicago,  three 
in  Los  Angeles,  plus  400-lines 
in  one  paper  in  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Boston,  Detroit, 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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San  Francisco,  Milwaukee,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Ft.  Worth 
and  Denver. 

These  cities  are  represented 
as  covering  83%  of  the  Tren- 
dex  ratings  and  43%  of  Niel¬ 
sen. 

More  than  25  out  of  50 
nighttime  NBC  shows  are  new 
this  season,  according  to  Mr. 
Vane.  There  are  more  than  100 
“specials”  as  last  year’s  spec¬ 
taculars  are  now  being  called. 

Sponsors  Should  Pitch  In 

Mr.  Vane  joined  with  other 
networks  in  stating  that  spon¬ 
sors  in  increasing  numbers 
should  invest  in  their  own 
“tune-in”  space,  since  it  was 
impossible  for  one  or  three 
main  sources  to  pay  the  neces¬ 
sary  cost. 

Some  newspapers  are  making 
their  own  presentations  to 
agencies  for  tune-in  copy,  it 
was  pointed  out. 

John  Cowden,  operations  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  at  CBS,  declared 
that  this  Fall  “we  will  do  more 
promotion  than  ever  before.” 
Most  of  it,  he  insisted,  was  as 
telecasts  on  the  networks  own 
expensive  time. 

Newspapers  are  used,  how¬ 
ever,  and  extensively.  Mats  are 
sent  to  the  218  affiliated  sta¬ 
tions  for  each  show  to  be  placed 
locally.  As  a  network  most  of 
CBS  advertising  is  placed  in 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  it 
owns  and  operates  stations. 
The  agency  is  Marschalk  & 
Pratt  Division,  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc. 

“A  growing  number  of  spon¬ 
sors  are  doing  their  own  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  promote 
TV  shows  on  a  continuing 
basis,”  Mr.  Cowden  said.  “Our 
advertising  does  not  carry 
sponsor  identification.” 

John  Eckstein,  ABC’s  adver¬ 
tising  director,  said  that  net¬ 
work  would  make  the  “most 
consistent  and  comprehensive 
promotion  campaign  in  its  his¬ 
tory.”  BBDO  handles  the  ABC 
account,  with  Barry  McCarthy, 
vicepresident,  in  charge. 

“We  are  making  an  all-out 
effort  in  all  areas  both  in  on- 
the-air  time  and  in  paid  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,”  Mr.  Eckstein  said. 

He  cited  one  half  hour  show 
and  stated  that  if  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  it  (The  Real  McCoys) 


was  projected  for  all  ABC 
shows  the  total  paid  advertising 
would  reach  $3,000,000. 

ABC  is  sending  its  affiliated 
stations  four  mats  weekly  this 
year  instead  of  two  as  last  year 
for  each  show.  Special  film 
trailers  are  sent  on  some  shows 
on  a  regular  weekly  basis. 

Prime  Prospects 

Prime  prospects  as  tune-in 
advertisers  are  these  sponsors 
of  NBC-TV  “specials”: 

Texas  Company,  “Command 
Performance”,  Sept.  19  (Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh) ;  Timken, 
“Eleven  Against  the  Ice”,  Sept. 
23  (BBDO) ;  Prestone,  Dean 
Martin,  Oct.  5  (William  Esty) ; 
Rexall,  “Pinochio”,  Oct.  13 
(BBDO);  Standard  Oil,  Oct.  13 
(McCann-Erickson)  ;  Hallmark, 
“Green  Pastures”,  Oct.  17 
(FC&B) ;  Bell  Telephone, 
“Telephone  Time,”  Oct.  25 
(N.  W.  Ayre) ;  Oldsmobile, 
Jerry  Lewis,  Nov.  4  (S.  P. 
Brother) ;  Exquisite  Form, 
“Las  Vegas  Variety”,  Nov.  16 
(Grey). 

Also  General  Motors,  General 
Motors  Jubilee,  Nov.  17  (Kud- 
ner)  ;  Liggett  &  Myers,  “Pied 
Piper”,  Nov.  26  (McCann- 
Erickson)  ;  Pontiac  and  Pepsi, 
“Annie  Get  Your  Gun”,  Nov. 
27  (Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  and 
Hohn  &  Adams) ;  National 
Dairy,  Hill  Brothers,  and 
Breck,  “Fairy  Tale”,  Jan.  12 
(N.  W.  Ayer)  ;  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Union  Carbide, 
“Omnibus”,  Jan.  14  (J.  Walter 
Thompson  and  J.  M.  Mathes). 

Almost  all  these  specials  are 
repeated  in  1958. 

Newspapers  might  also  strike 
pay  dirt  by  making  presenta¬ 
tions  for  tune-in  advertising  to 
promote  the  following  NBC  pro¬ 
grams,  listed  with  sponsors  and 
agencies : 

Hazel  Bishop,  “Original  Ama¬ 
teur  Hour”  Sundays  7  to  7:30 
P.M.  (Raymond  Spector  Co., 
Inc.) ;  Chemstrand  and  Royal 
McBee,  “Sally”,  Sundays  7:30 
to  8  P.M.  (Doyle,  Dane,  Bem- 
bach  and  Young  &  Rubicam)  ; 
Pharamcraft,  Greyhound  and 
S.  C.  Johnson,  “Steve  Allen 
Show”  Sundavs  8  to  9  P.M. 
(J.  Walter  Thompson,  Grey 
Advertising,  Needham,  Louis, 
Brorby) ;  Chevrolet,  “Chevy 
Show”  starting  Oct.  20  Sundays 
9  to  10  P.M.  (Campbeil- 
Ewald) ;  Procter  &  Gamble, 
“Loretta  Young  Show”,  start¬ 
ing  Oct.  6  Sundays  10-10:30 
P.  M.  (Benton  &  Bowles). 

Monday  Shows 

Some  new  NBC  Monday 
shows  worthy  of  solicitation  for 
tune-in  copy  are: 

Speidel,  “Price  is  Right”, 


starting  Sept.  30,  7:30  to  8 
P.M.  (Norman,  Craig  &  Kum- 
mel,  Inc.) ;  Warner-Lambert, 
“Restless  Gun”,  starting  Sept. 

23  (Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell 
&  Bayles) ;  Buick  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco,  “Wells  Fargo”, 
starting  Sept.  9;  (Kudner  and 
SSC&B)  Alcoa  and  Goodyear, 
“Anthology”,  Sept.  30  (Fuller, 
Smith  &  Ross  and  Young  & 
Rubicam) ;  Ford  and  Philip 
Morris.  "Suspicion”,  starting 
Sept.  30  (J.  Walter  Thompson, 
N.  W.  Ayer). 

On  Tuesdays,  RCA  and 
Whirlpool,  and  Liggett  & 
Myers,  “George  Gobel  Show” 
alternating  with  “Eddie  Fisher 
Show”,  starting  Sept.  24  and 
Oct.  1  respectively  (Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  and  McCann-Erick¬ 
son)  ;  R.  J.  Reynolds  and 
Cheseborough-Ponds  “Bob  Cum¬ 
mings  Show”,  starting  Sept.  24 
(William  Esty  and  McC-E) ; 
Singer  Sewing  Machine,  “The 
Californians”  (Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam)  ;  Procter  &  Gamble. 

Procter  &  Gamble  will  start 
sponsoring  “This  is  Your  Life” 
on  Wednesdays,  Sept.  25 
(Compton  Advertising).  NBC 
seven  premieres  and  resump¬ 
tions  on  Thursday  evenings, 
during  September,  namely : 
Warner-Lambert,  “Tic  Tac 
Dough”,  Sept.  12  (SSC&B); 
“You  Bet  Your  Life,”  Toni  & 
DeSoto  starting  Sept.  26 
(North  &  BBDO) ;  Shick  and 
Liggett  &  Myers,  “Dragnet” 
starting  Sept.  26  (Warwick  & 
Legler  &  McC-E) ;  Borden  and 
American  Home  Products, 
“People’s  Choice”  (Y&R) ; 
Ford,  Tennessee  Ernie,  Sept. 
19  (JWT) ;  Lever  Brothers, 
Rosemary  Clooney,  starting 
Sept.  26  (JWT)  ;  Hazel  Bishop 
and  Quaker  Oats,  “The  Jane 
Wyman  Show”  starting  Sept. 
26  (Raymond  Spector  C^o.,  and 
Needham,  Louis  Brorby). 

NBC  Friday  shows  coming 
up  worthy  of  solicitation  for 
tune-in  ads  include:  Sterling 
Drugs,  “Saber  of  London”, 
starting  Sept.  13  (Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample) ;  P.  Loril- 
lard,  “Court  of  Last  Resort” 
starting  Oct.  4  (Lennen  & 
Newell) ;  American  Tobacco 
and  Hazel  Bishop,  “Manhunt” 
starting  Sept.  20  (SSC&B  and 
Raymond  Spector  Co.) ;  Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive,  “The  Thin 
Man”,  starting  Sept.  20  (Ted 
Rates). 

Saturday  evenings  NBC 
shows  for  tune-in  promotion  in 
newspapers  might  be:  Liggett 
&  Meyers  and  Max  Factor  a 
new  musical  variety  show, 
starting  Sept.  21  (McC-E  and 
Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach) ;  Scott 
Paper  and  Shick,  “Gisele  Mac- 


Kenzie  Show”,  starting  Sept 
28  (JWT  and  Warwick  & 
Legler) ;  Pharmaceuticals,  Inc., 
“What’s  It  For”,  starting  Oct. 

12  (Edward  Kletter).  ' 

On  CBS  Schedule 
CBS  shows  need  newspaper 
advertising  to  get  seen  just  as 
well  as  NBC.  Three  Sunday 
premieres  might  be  solicited, 
namely:  Prudential  Insurance, 
“20th  Century”  starting  Oct 
20  (Reach,  McClinton  &  Co.) 
American  Tobacco,  Jack  Benny 
alternating  with  Bachelor 
Father,  starting  Sept.  22 
(BBDO);  Mercury  and  East¬ 
man  Kodak,  Ed  Sullivan 
(K&E). 

Four  CBS  Monday  shows: 
Carnation  Milk  and  BF  Good¬ 
rich,  Burns  &  Allen,  starting 
Oct.  7  (Erwin  Wasey  and 
BBDO) ;  (General  Foods,  Danny 
Thomas  and  December  Bride 
starting  Oct.  7  (Benton  & 
Bowles)  Westinghouse,  “Studio 
One”,  starting  Sept.  9 
(McC-E). 

Tuesdays,  CBS :  Lever 
Brothers  and  Shulton,  Eve 
Arden  Show,  starting  Sept.  17 
(JWT  and  Wesley  Associ¬ 
ates)  ;  S.  C.  Johnson  and  Pet 
Milk,  Red  Skelton,  starting 
Oct.  1  (Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
and  Gardner  Advertising). 

On  Wednesdays  Pillsbury, 
Kellogg,  Armour  and  Oldsmo¬ 
bile  have  “The  Big  Record”, 
starting  Sept.  18  (Leo  Burnett, 
FC&B  and  D.P.  Brother  and 
Armstrong  Cork  has  Armstrong 
Circle  Theatre  starting  Oct.  2 
(BBDO).  On  Thursdays  there 
are  R.  J.  Reynolds  with  “Har¬ 
bourmaster”  starting  Sept.  26 
(William  Esty),  while  on 
Fridays  there  are  Remington 
Rand,  “Leave  It  To  Beaver”, 
starting  Oct.  4  (Compton) ; 
American  Tobacco,  Socony  Mo¬ 
bil  Oil,  “Trackdown”,  starting 
Oct.  4  (BBDO  and  Compton); 
General  Foods,  Dick  Powell’s 
Zane  Grey  Theatre,  Oct.  4 
(B&B) ;  Brown  &  Williamson 
Tobacco  and  Procter  &  Gamble. 
“The  Lineup”  starting  Sept.  27 
(Ted  Bates  and  Y&R).  Satur¬ 
days,  CBS  include  Purex  and 
Libby-Owens-Ford,  Perry  Ma¬ 
son,  starting  Sept.  21  (Edward 
Weiss  and  Tyler,  Smith  & 
Ross) ;  Helene  Curtis  and 
Mogen  David,  “The  Dick  and 
the  Duchess”,  Sept.  28  (Gordon 
Best  and  Edw.  Weiss) ;  and 
Lever  Brothers  and  Whitehall 
Pharmacal,  “Have  Gun,  Will 
Travel”,  (JWT  and  Ted  Bates). 

ABC  has  the  Walter  Winchell 
File,  starting  Oct.  2,  sponsored 
by  Revlon  (BBDO)  and  also: 
Chesterfield  and  L&M  Frank 
Sinatra,  a  full  hour  show,  Oct. 
18  (McCann-Erickson). 
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As  Votes  Go,  So  Go 


Accounts  in 

U\  Jolin  Lt'hlani' 

Canadian  Press  Staff  Writer 
Ottawa 

Four  advertising  agencies 
that  had  the  lion’s  share  of 
Federal  Government  depart¬ 
ment  accounts  under  the 
Liberals  have  been  practically 
cleaned  out  of  this  business  in 
a  wholesale  shuffle  by  the  new 
Progressive  Conservative  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  four,  all  identified  in 
some  degree  with  Liberal  Party 
political  publicity,  split  an 
estimated  $3,500,000  a  year  in 
advertising  billings.  All  that  is 
left  to  them  is  whatever  re¬ 
mains  of  a  1957  Fisheries  De¬ 
partment  account  of  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  held  by  one 
of  the  four. 

The  business  now  is  to  be 
shared  by  14  other  agencies — 
none  of  whom  will  get  as  much 
as  half  what  the  top  firms  got 
under  the  Liberals — and  at  the 
same  time  ministers  are  seek- 


Canada 


ing  to  cut  the  advertising  bill 
of  around  $4,500,000  a  year. 

Some  Cuts  in  View 
Postmaster-General  William 
Hamilton,  a  former  advertising 
executive  who  heads  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  ministers  believed  largely 
responsible  for  the  change,  said 
he  is  hopeful  some  cuts  can  be 
made  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Much  of  the  advertising  al¬ 
ready  has  been  placed,  but  Mr. 
Hamilton  said  it  wdll  be  looked 
over  with  a  view  to  economies. 

For  the  present  the  changes 
apply  only  to  actual  govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  not  to 
crown-owned  corporations. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  CNR 
and  TCA,  are  heavy  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  CNR  alone  spends 
well  over  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Informants  say  it  is  likely 
the  policy  eventually  will  be 
extended  to  at  least  some  of  the 
crown  corporations,  particularly 
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those  whose  operations  could  be 
the  subject  of  opposition  criti¬ 
cism. 

The  Progressive  Conservative 
thinking  on  this  point — and  on 
the  whole  subject  generally — is 
that  an  agency  is  in  an  anoma¬ 
lous  position  when  called  on  to 
boost  a  company  or  department 
while  at  the  same  time  pi’e- 
paring  mateidal  for  a  party 
that  could  be  critical  of  it. 

Some  of  the  agencies  getting 
the  new  business  have  been 
closely  identified  with  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  Executives  of  two 
among  those  getting  major  new 
accounts  were  top  party  strate¬ 
gists  in  the  general  election 
campaign. 

The  agencies  losing  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  Cockfield,  Brown  and 
Company,  MacLaren  Advertis¬ 
ing  Limited,  and  Walsh  Adver¬ 
tising  Limited,  all  of  Toronto, 
and  Ronald  Advertising 
Limited,  of  Montreal. 

Active  in  Party 

Cockfield,  Brown  placed  about 
$1,500,000  a  year  in  govern¬ 
ment  advertising.  It  also  has 
had  a  big  share  in  Liberal 
Party  publicity. 

A  vicepresident  of  this  com¬ 
pany — H.  E.  (Bob)  Kidd — has 
for  several  years  been  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Lib¬ 
eral  Federation,  on  loan  from 
the  company.  W.  A.  Munro,  a 
Cockfield,  Brown  executive,  had 
a  hand  in  stage-managing  the 
last  two  Liberal  election  cam¬ 
paigns,  traveling  with  former 
Prime  Minister  St.  Laui-ent  on 
both. 

MacLaren  had  better  than 
$1,000,000  from  the  government 
last  year.  Walsh  and  Ronalds 
split  accounts  totalling  more 
than  $1,000,000. 

The  Hamilton-headed  commit 
tee,  in  recommendations  for 
changes  sent  out  to  ministers 
with  big  advertising  accounts, 
described  the  big  four  as 
having  a  monopoly  under  the 
Liberals. 

Major  agencies  supplanting 
them — whose  individual  billings 
will  range  betw’een  $300,000 
and  $500,000  a  year — will  be 
McKim  Advertising  Limited  of 
Toronto;  Locke,  Johnson  Limit¬ 
ed  of  Toronto;  O’Brien  Adver¬ 
tising  Limited  of  Vancouver; 
Foster  Advertising  Limited  of 
Toronto;  Burns  Advertising 
Limited  of  Montreal;  Harold 
Stanfield  Limited  of  Montreal 
and  F.  H.  Hayhurst  Company 
of  Toronto. 

A  partner  and  vicepresident 
of  McKim  —  A1  Grosart  —  was 
conservative  campaign  manager 
for  the  election.  After  the 
party’s  June  10  win,  he  severed 
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connections  with  the  firm  and 
now  is  full-time  boss  at  Na¬ 
tional  Conservative  headquar-  ' 
ters.  '  ^ 

The  Canadian  Travel  Bureau, 
attached  to  the  Resources  De¬ 
partment,  already  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  another  conserva¬ 
tive  election  strategist — Dalton 
Camp — will  be  the  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  the  three  firms  get¬ 
ting  the  bureau’s  $l,200,000-a- 
year  business. 

Mr.  Camp,  an  executive  with 
Locke,  Johnson  in  Toronto,  was 
the  Conservatives’  tactical  chief 
for  the  Maritimes  during  the 
campaign. 

The  travel  bureau  account  is 
to  be  shared  by  the  Locke,  ^ 
Johnson  firm,  Stanfield  and 
Hayhurst,  with  Locke,  Johnson 
getting  the  biggest  part. 

Among  the  Hamilton  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations,  it  is 
understood,  are  these: 

1.  The  main  four  agencies 
being  tossed  out  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  permanently  de¬ 
prived  of  government  business. 
Consideration  will  be  given  lat¬ 
er  —  time  unspecified  —  to  any 
who  want  to  get  back  into  the 
field. 

2.  Canadian  agencies  are  to 
get  the  preference  over  those  of 
other  countries,  all  things  being 
reasonably  equal. 

3.  So  far  as  is  practicable, 
none  of  the  agencies  with  the  ^ 
big  new  accounts  will  have 
much  of  an  edge  in  billing  over 
any  other  major  one. 

4.  No  contracts  will  be  I 
signed  with  agencies.  Arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  ended  at  any  time. 

• 

Advertisers  Protest 

George  Abrams,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Revlon  Products,  Inc.,  and 
chairman  of  the  ANA  Radio 
and  TV  Committee,  revealed 
this  week  that  members  are 
protesting  being  forced  to  sign 
firm  52-week  TV  facilities 
agreements  with  the  three 
major  networks.  A  survey 
made  public  showed  17  adver¬ 
tisers  had  been  able  individual¬ 
ly  to  negotiate  agreements  for 
periods  of  26,  35,  or  39  weeks. 

• 

Bell  Rings  Bell 

Boston 

Bell’s  Seasoning  and  Bell’s 
Ready  Mixed  Stuffing,  consist¬ 
ently  advertised  in  newspapers, 
enjoyed  the  biggest  sales  year 
in  its  90  year  history  in  1956, 
William  G.  Bell  Co.  announced 
this  week.  Sixty-three  news¬ 
papers  get  the  new  campaign 
for  1957-58  (Abbott  Kimball  ^ 
Co.,  New  York. 
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The  daily  Free  Press  is 
Detroit’s  fastest-growing  paper — 
and  now  enjoys  the  highest  circulation 
in  its  126-year  history! 

And  during  recent  months 
Detroit’s  only  morning  paper 
has  made  greater  advertising  gains 
(retail,  general,  total) 
than  the  two  evening  papers. 

Fastest  Growing 

For  modern  marketing 
in  America’s  Motor  Empire 
the  advertiser’s  BASIC  BUY 
is  the  friendly  Free  Press! 

Pjeltxrit  ;^ree 

Representatives : 

National — Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
Retail — Kent  Hanson,  New  York 
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ing,  Inc.  The  agency  has 
created  for  Pepsodent  the  slo¬ 
gan  “You’ll  wonder  where  the 
yellow  went,  when  you  brush 
your  teeth  with  Pepsodent”  and 
concentrated  on  radio  with  it 
at  first,  before  switching  to  the 
comic  sections. 

Comic  sections  have  for  some 
time  been  promoting  themselves 
as  “an  entertainment  medium 
surpassing  TV  and  radio.”  In 
order  to  get  advertisers  to  ad¬ 
vertise  consistently  in  comics  as 
they  do  in  radio  and  TV  be¬ 
cause  of  the  13-week  cycle  sys¬ 
tem,  Puck,  Metro  Sunday  Com¬ 
ics,  and  some  independent  comic 
supplements  have  been  offering 
discounts  for  quantity  con¬ 
tracts. 

This  move  is  paying  off,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Richard  Anderson, 
Metro’s  promotion  director.  A 
new  quantity  user  of  Metro 
comics  recently  signed  up  is  the 
Morris  Candy  Company,  mak¬ 
ers  of  Mars,  and  known  as  a 
big  TV  spender. 

Metro  also  has  sizeable  con¬ 
tracts  from  Armour  &  Co.,  for 
Dial  soap  and  frankfurters, 
Kellogg  Company,  S.  C.  John¬ 
son,  Quaker  Oats,  General 
Mills,  Purex,  Gillette,  for  Toni, 
Gillette  blades,  and  Papermate 
pens,  Listerine,  National  Dairy, 
Kraft,  R.  J.  Reynolds,  for  Win¬ 
ston,  and  Ford. 


REACH  More  Families 

with  more  time  to  read 

YOUR  message! 

If  you  want  saturation  in  the  great  8-county,  Western 
New  York  Market,  the  Sunday  Courier-Express  is  your 
newspaper.  It’s  the  state’s  largest  outside  of  Manhattan 
— your  most  potent  sales  force  in  blanketing  the  terri¬ 
tory’s  491.300  families.  And  it  reaches  them  on  Sunday 
when  they  have  more  time  —  more  opportunities  to 
read  and  react  to  your  advertising. 

Or  if  ECONOMY  is  your  dish  —  if  you  want  greater 
spender  impact  and  more  advertising  for  your  dollar 
concentrated  on  those  with  more  dollars  to  spend,  use 
the  Morning  Courier-Express.  It  reaches  the  best  45% 
of  the  families  in  ABC  Buffalo — nearly  1/3  of  all  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  8  Western  New  York  Counties. 


Comics  Get 
Several  Big 
Contracts 

Lever  Brothers,  after  a  year¬ 
long  test  of  the  comic  section 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
found  this  method  of  advertis¬ 
ing  “highly  successful,”  the 
company  announced  this  week. 

First  result  of  the  successful 
test  was  placement  of  a  52- 
week  contract  of  half  pages  for 
Pepsodent  in  Puck,  the  Comic 
Weekly,  distributed  with  26  pa¬ 
pers  with  aggregate  circulation 
of  11,250,000. 

Hugh  Davis,  Puck’s  vice- 
president,  said  the  contract  rep¬ 
resented  an  investment  of  $1,- 
400,000,  and  was  the  largest 
ever  placed  with  the  comic  sup¬ 
plement  medium. 

Thomas  Edward  Hicks  is 
Lever’s  marketing  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  Pepsodent,  which 
was  one  of  six  products  tested 
in  the  Tribune.  Others  in  the 
Chicago  test  contract  were 
Whisk,  Imperial  Margarine, 
Dove  and  Surf.  The  contract 
called  for  104  pages  in  52 
weeks  at  a  cost  of  $450,000.  The 
Chicago  test  ended  June  1. 

The  Pepsodent  account  is 
handled  by  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
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Member:  Metro  Sunday  Comict  and 
Sunday  Magazine  Networks 

Buffalo 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

Representatives:  SCOIARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
Pacific  Coast:  DOYLE  &  HAWLEY 


IJ,  S.  Steel  Helps  Press 
Put  Readers  to  Sleep 

For  the  third  year  U.S.  Steel, 
through  the  Pittsburgh  office 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  is  helping  news¬ 
papers  put  readers  to  sleep. 

BBDO  calls  it  the  “Sleep 
Sleuth”  campaign.  Object  is  to 
sell  steel  springs  for  mattresses 
and  beds.  Big  gun  is  a  news¬ 
paper  service  kit  designed  “to 
help  retailers  exploit  their 
bedding  replacement  market 
with  newspaper  advertising.” 
The  kit  mailed  this  week  to 
managing  editors  and  advertis¬ 
ing  directors  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  has  ad  building  elements 
and  feature  material  for  news 
columns  prepared  by  Phyllis  I. 
Rosenteur,  author  of  “Mor¬ 
pheus  and  Me.”  Mats  and  edi¬ 
torial  illustrations  are  avail¬ 
able  free  on  request  to  Robert 
C.  Myers,  director,  market  de¬ 
velopment  division,  U.S.  Steel 
Corporation,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
Editors  can  get  tape  for  news 
feature  matter  from  Tape  Pro¬ 
duction  Corporation,  PO  Box 
190,  Station  A.,  St.  Petersburg, 
2,  Fla. 

• 

Rolfs  to  Use  Color 
Ads  in  Newspapers 

Chicago 

Full-color,  full-page  ads  will 
appear  in  65  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  in  more  than  43  major 
markets  in  a  pre-Christmas  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Rolfs,  West  Bend, 
Wis.,  leather  accessory  manu¬ 
facturer  (via  Edward  H.  Weiss 
&  Co.,  Chicago). 

The  program  will  represent 
the  most  intensive  newspaper  ad 
drive  by  Rolfs  for  Christmas 
selling.  Each  ad  will  show  in 
color  photographs  a  selection  of 
new  gifts  by  Rolls,  including 
matched  purse  accessories  for 
women  and  slim  billfolds  for 
men. 

“By  strategic  selection  of 
newspapers,  we  will  be  able  to 
command  for  our  Christmas  ad¬ 
vertising  program  a  greater 
audience  than  the  top  five 
largest  national  consumer  maga¬ 
zines  combined,”  explained 
Thomas  J.  Rolfs,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales. 

• 

Switch  in  Agencies 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co., 
silversmiths  of  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  has  switched  from  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh,  Inc.,  to  C. 
J.  LaRoche  &  Co.  effective  Jan. 
1.  At  the  new  agency  John 
Goodwillie  will  supervise  the 
account. 


Whiskey  Is 
Dressed  Up 
For  Gifts 

Gift  wrapping  for  hard  liq¬ 
uor,  already  proved  successful 
Christmas  promotion,  goes  up 
a  notch  this  season  to  new 
highs  of  color  and  class. 

Schenley  Distillers  Company 
unwrapped  its  plans  this  week 
at  an  exhibit  held  at  the 
Sheraton  Astor  Hotel,  New 
York,  announcing  that  $3,000,- 
000  to  $4,000,000  will  be  spent 
between  Nov.  1  and  the  holiday 
season  to  tell  the  public  about 
them.  Sidney  E.  Frank,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  appropriation 
was  10%  higher  than  last  year. 
For  all  of  last  year  Schenley 
Industries  invested  an  esti¬ 
mated  total  of  $14,500,000  in 
advertising. 

The  exhibit  moves  to  St. 
Louis,  Aug.  19  to  24  and  to 
Los  Angeles  Aug.  27  to  29. 
Theme  is  built  around  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  company. 

‘Tomorrow’s  Heirloom’ 

Typical  of  the  new  brilliance 
in  packaging  is  that  given 
I.  W.  Harper  Bond.  It’s  de¬ 
canter  this  year  has  a  rich 
antique  and  masculine  look. 
Copy  slogan,  prepared  by  the 
Kleppner  Company,  is  “Today’s 
Prize  Gift — Tomorrow’s  Heir¬ 
loom.”  The  decanter  bottle  it¬ 
self,  called  the  anniversary  de¬ 
canter,  (this  is  Harper’s  85th 
year)  is  encased  in  a  Christ¬ 
mas-white  laminated  carton 
that  makes  it  pre-wrapped. 
Otto  Kleppner,  said  newspapers 
would  “as  usual  be  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  Harper  decanter 
effort.” 

Newspapers  in  key  cities,  in¬ 
cluding  some  ROP  color,  will 
also  tell  the  package  story  on 
other  brands,  handled  through 
these  agencies:  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  for  Schen¬ 
ley  name  brands;  Doyle,  Dane 
Bernbach,  Inc.,  for  Ancient 
Age  and  Old  Stagg;  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  for  Old  Charter, 
Cascade  and  Echo  Springs. 


Pens  to  BBDO 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  a  new 
ballpoint  pen  to  be  introduced 
this  Fall  by  the  W.  A.  Sheaffer 
Pen  Company.  Russel  M.  Seeds 
Company  will  continue  as  the 
agency  for  the  company’s  other 
products. 
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TO  GET  TO  THE  BIG  WHEELS...  GET  IN  THE  TRIBI* 


♦The  TRIB  reaches  a  higher  concentration  of  high-income 
families  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper . . . 
the  high-income  families  who  buy  twice  as  much  of  most 
advertised  merchandise  per  family  as  the  low-income  group. 

Get  the  top  of  the  New  York  market . . .  get  more  sales  results 
per  dollar  of  advertising . . .  get  in  the  TRIB ! 


NEW  YORK 

Hieralb  tribune 

230  West  4l8t  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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One,  two  or  full  ROP 
color  . . .  they’re  mixing 
ink  with  gold  dust  in  the 
Altoona  Mirror!  How's 
this  for  prospects? 
Automotive  sales,  $25,- 
480,000  . . .  $36,099,000 
for  food  .  .  .  general 
merchandise  and  ap¬ 
parel,  $26,761,000  .  .  . 
altogether  a  $195  mil- 
lion-a-year  sales  target 
.  .  .  and  plenty  easy  to 
hit.  Here's  how: 

Just  sit  down  and  knock 
out  a  hard-hitting  ad 
series  • . .  work  Altoona 
in  often  on  your  Penn¬ 
sylvania  list  .  .  .  plan  to 
use  color,  wisely  and 
well.  That's  all  there  is 
to  it!  You'll  have  them 
reaching  for  their  purse¬ 
strings  in  Altoona's  only 
evening  newspaper  — 
read  by  and  selling 
95.1%  of  all  city  lone 
families. 

All  figures  Copyright,  1957 

Sales  Management  Survey 

of  Buying  Power. 

Sell  with  COLOR  in  the 

Eltoona 

SlRicror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania’s 
Only  Evening  Newspaper 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  Adv.  Mgr. 


Magazines’ 
Audience 
Study  Is  Set 

The  .Advertising  Research 
Foundation’s  'toard  of  Directors 
has  approved  a  financial  plan 
for  the  industry-wide  Consumer 
Magazine  Audience  Study. 

The  study  will  be  supported 
jointly  by  magazines,  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  advertisers. 
The  amount  of  individual  finan¬ 
cial  participation  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  an  agency’s 
magazine  billing,  an  advertis¬ 
er’s  magazine  expenditures,  and 
a  magazine’s  revenue  and  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  ARF  also  announced  the 
selection  of  Alfred  Politz  Re¬ 
search  Incorporated  to  conduct 
the  field  work  for  the  study. 

The  Consumer  Magazine 
.\udience  Study  is  the  first  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  comparable 
audience  data  on  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  leading  magazines.  It 
will  include  30-35  major  pub¬ 
lications.  Estimates  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  a  sample 
of  30,000  interviews. 

• 

Grant  Names  2 
For  PR  Division 

Two  staff  appointments  have 
been  announced  by  the  Public 
Relations  Division  of  Grant 
Advertising,  Inc.  in  New  York. 

Nancy  Beyer  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  beauty  and  fashion 
coordinator.  She  was  formerly 
assistant  publicity  director  for 
Catalina  Swimwear. 

Tony  Costanzo  has  been 
named  a  public  relations  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  automotive  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  Uphol¬ 
stery  Leather  Group,  Inc.,  and 
prior  to  that  was  auto  editor 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Timea. 

I  MACON 

DON’T  BE 
MISLED... 

We  are  the  ONLY 

Newspapers  cover¬ 
ing  Middle  Georgia 

*  28  COUNTY  RTZ  WITH 

,  OVER  500,000  PEOPLE  , 


THE  MACON  TELEGRAPH  &  NEWS 

Represented  by  THE  BRANHAM  CO. 


Media/scope  Becomes 
Monthly  Magazine 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Media /scope,  published  by 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 
and  aimed  at  media  buyers,  an¬ 
nounces  publication  on  a  month¬ 
ly  basis  and  acceptance  of  ad¬ 
vertising  beginning  with  the 
October  issue.  It  has  appeared 
since  January  of  this  year  as  a 
bi-monthly,  no  advertising  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Executive  officers  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  include  Walter  E.  Bott- 
hof,  publisher  and  chairman  of 
the  board;  C.  Laury  Botthof, 
president;  and  Albert  W.  Moss, 
executive  vicepresident,  all  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  SR&DS. 

John  F.  Klatt,  formerly 
SR&DS  media  relations  man¬ 
ager,  will  seiwe  as  executive 
manager  of  Media /scope.  Roger 
Barton  is  the  editor  and  George 
A.  Swisshelm,  formerly  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  associate  editor 
with  headquarters  in  New  York, 
o 

Home  Lighting  Atl 
Service  Provided 

A  new  advertising  service  for 
electric  utility  companies  and 
electrical  retailers  to  use  for 
tie-in  promotions  with  the  na¬ 
tional  Live  Better  Electrically 
and  Light  for  Living  campaigns 
has  been  announced  by  the 
General  Electric  Large  Lamp 
Department. 

Martin  R.  King,  department 
advertising  manager,  said  a 
brochure  containing  samples  of 
advertising  art,  ad  layouts  and 
a  Light  for  Living  cartoon 
series  has  been  produced  to 
present,  in  booklet  form,  the 
material  available. 

Brochures  may  be  obtained 
through  any  of  the  32  G-E 
Large  Lamp  District  Sales  Of¬ 
fices  across  the  country.  G.E.’s 
new  advertising  service  con¬ 
tains  material  that  electric 
utilities  and  retailers  can  use 
to  build  their  advertisements 
for  lighting  fixtures,  portable 
wall  lamps,  wall  lighting,  out¬ 
door  lighting,  and  residential 
lighting  market  development. 
General  Electric  will  furnish 
at  nominal  cost  the  advertising 
mats  shown  in  the  brochure  and 
glossy  photographs  of  the  art. 
• 

In  Magazines 

The  American  Institute  of 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  will 
launch  a  new  $1,000,000  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign 
for  male  apparel  beginning  in 
October  —  in  magazines.  (BB- 
DO). 


Papers  al  Top 
With  Shoppers 

Weirton,  W.  Va. 

Shoppers  ranked  newspaper 
advertising  first  as  the  influenc¬ 
ing  factor  in  retail  buying  in  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  Weirton, 
W.  Va.,  and  analyzed  by  the 
Monongahela  Power  Company. 

The  question  asked  was: 
“Which  of  the  following  in¬ 
fluences  you  most  when  you 
plan  to  make  a  purchase?” 
Respondents  were  asked  to 
check  newspapers,  window  dis¬ 
plays,  interior  displays,  TV, 
radio. 

The  question  drew  260  an¬ 
swers,  or  92%  of  the  total  re¬ 
plies  received  in  the  survey. 
Of  this  number,  177,  or  68%, 
selected  newspapers.  Window 
display  was  next  at  46%,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  interior  displays, 
30% ;  TV,  14% ;  and  radio, 
10%. 

Survey  forms  were  taken  by 
public  school  pupils  to  their 
parents.  The  number  returned 
was  28%,  or  4.7%  of  Weirton’s 
6,000  families. 
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Investment  Expert 
On  Mergenthaler  Board 


Robert  Pulleyn  of  New  York  | 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  r|* 
the  board  of  directors  of  Mer-  ! 
genthaler  Linotype  Company. 

He  succeeds  John  R.  Fell,  who 
resigned  because  of  the  press 
of  other  business  interests. 

Mr.  Pulleyn  has  been  prac¬ 
ticing  law  in  New  York  City 
for  31  years.  He  is  director, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  Cen¬ 
tury  Investors,  Inc.;  director 
and  secretary  of  Webster  In¬ 
vestors,  Inc.,  both  investment 
trust  organizations;  director  of 
American  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  cordage  products 
firm  of  Brooklyn,  and  director, 
assistant  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer  of  Wisconsin  Hy¬ 
dro  Electric  Company,  electric 
and  gas  utility  of  Amery,  Wis. 

Mr.  Fell,  who  has  been  on  ' 
Mergenthaler  Linotype’s  board 
since  1937,  is  a  partner  of 
Lehman  Brothers,  New  York 
City. 


Dubonnet  Agencies 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  will  develop  radio  and 
TV  advertising  for  Dubonnet 
Red  and  Blonde  Apertif  wines, 
and,  beginning  Sept.  1,  Peck 
Advertising  Agency  will  handle 
Dubonnet  advertising  in  other 
media.  a 
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Announcing  the  Appointment 
Effective  Sept,  J,  1957, 

Jann  &  Kelley 


INC. 


NEW  YORK 
DETROIT 

ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 

LOS  ANGELES 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE 


MORNING  and  SUNDAY 


STATE 


JOURNAL 


EVENING 


THE  Kansas  City  Kansan 


EVENING  and  SUNDAY 


STAUFFER  PUBLICATIONS  NEWSPAPERS 


TV  Now  Selling  Space 


print  to  television. 

“Let’s  first  cut  from  our  print 
ad  this  picture  of  the  table  as  a 


ROP  Color 


Against  the 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  now  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  prospective  sponsors  that 


Print  Media 

ing  space  on  television  and  the 
selling  space  in  newspapers.  In 
television,  your  ad  is  not  just 


cocktail  table.  We  cut  it  out  and 
paste  it  on  the  first  white  card. 
We’ll  use  it  as  the  first  still  of 
our  commercial,  the  first  thing 
the  viewer  will  see.  Now  we  cut 
another  portion  of  the  print  ad 
and  make  it  panel  two.  And 


Viewed  from 
Every  Angle 

Chicago 


space  on  the  TV  screen  is  more  one  full  page,  it’s  a  series  of  here’s  what  happens  to  the  rest 

potent  than  space  in  print  me-  full  pages,  each  seen  in  turn,  of  the  print  ad  as  it  becomes  a 

dia  when  it  comes  to  selling  each  dominant.  television  storyboard, 

products  or  public  relations.  “We  estimate  that  the  aver- 

In  its  newest  presentation,  the  age  20-second  television  spot 

TV  bureau  makes  its  pitch  gives  you  four  full  television 

about  space  in  this  fashion:  pages.  The  average  minute  com- 

One  of  the  problems  faced  mercial  gives  you  up  to  10  tele- 

in  sll  ndvcT^ism^  is  of  vision  p^^os 

enough  space  .  .  •  space  in  which  «mu  u  ^  m 

to  show  all  the  product’s  fea- 

tures,  tell  all  about  its  advant-  newspaper  ad  requires 

ages.  Large  space  ads  with  dom-  ^  television  pages 

.  ®  .  , .  ,  to  show  the  same  thing,  you 

inant  illustrations  continue  to  u  iu  ^ 

.  .  ,  have  other  space,  extra  space, 

increase  in  print  popularity  as  television 
the  advertiser  learns  he  must 

oat-show  his  competition,  must  .  space  on  television  is 

prove  his  product  has  more  of  nbout  six  times  that  of  news- 
what’s  good.  papers,  ad  for  ad,  selling  point 

“A  full  page  newspaper  ad  is  selling  point, 
about  300  square  inches.  This  is  “We  say  it,  now  let  us  prove 
your  selling  area.  it.  Let’s  start  with  this  print  ad. 

.  pv.jr  It  could  be  from  a  magazine  or 

1  erence  ^  newspaper.  It  doesn’t  matter. 

“The  average  television  screen  Let’s  use  it  as  a  point  of  depar- 
is  about  200  square  inches,  but  ture  and  apply  the  vision  of 
there’s  a  difference  in  this  sell-  television  .  .  .  the  re-vision  of 


Sound  Dimension  medium  at  the  Second  Annual 

Newspaper  ROP  Color  Confer- 
“Now  we  have  another  dimen-  gnce  Sept.  22-25  at  the  Sheraton 
sion  we  can  add  as  we  create  Hotel,  here.  Program  plans  were 
this  television  commercial.  The  announced  this  week  by  J.  H. 
element  of  sound.  Note  that  we  Sawyer,  Chairman, 
left  back  in  the  original  ad  the  Upward  of  1,000  newspaper 
blocks  of  copy.  No  need  to  waste  pioduction  and  admen,  and  ad- 
television  space  with  them.  Re-  vertising  agency  production  and 
member,  in  television  we  can  directors  are  expected  to  at- 
read  our  ad  to  the  viewer  .  .  .  tg^d  the  Conference,  which  is 
we  don’t  require  him  to  read  it  sponsored  by  the  American  As- 
to  himself.  So,  on  top  of  the  sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
physical  space  we  ve^  added,  sentatives.  Art  Directors  Club 
we’ve  now  added  the  dimension  qJ  Chicago,  and  Advertising 
of  sound  .  .  .  sound  plus  sight.  Agency  Production  Men’s  Club 
“Let’s  return  to  the  original  of  Chicago, 
ad  and  see  what  we  have  done.  “The  Conference  this  year 
We  have  taken  it  element  by  ele-  will  touch  on  many  important 
ment  and  converted  it  to  a  TV  phases  of  ROP  color,  both  from 
slide  commercial.  We  have  a  production  and  selling  stand- 
added  nothing.  Or  have  we?  You  point,’’  said  Mr.  Sawyer.  “We 
will  notice  that  some  of  the  have  obtained  topnotch  authori- 
components  of  this  ad  changed  ties  to  provide  the  ‘know-how’ 
size  as  we  move  them  across  the  for  better  ROP  color  reproduc- 
screen  to  make  them  TV  slides  tion  and  more  effective  sales  re- 
.  .  .  become  full-page.  suits  from  the  use  of  color  in 

“We  have  still  another  di-  the  newspaper.” 
mension  w’e  could  add  .  .  .  the  Luncheon  speakers  will  be 
ability  to  do  two  things  at  the  Ii’win  Maier,  publisher  of  the 
same  time.  We  can  show'  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
item  for  sale  and  show  the  price  speaking  on  the  “Future  of 
of  that  item  at  the  same  time.  ROP  Color”,  and  Basil  Walters, 
This  is  a  further  TV  space-  executive  editor  of  the  Chicago 
saver  .  .  .  and  don’t  forget  that  Daily  News,  whose  subject  is 
sound  is  on  top  of  all  this.  “Why  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

“Here  is  our  storyboard  .  .  .  Important  to  America, 
frame  by  frame  as  it  would  ap-  ,  Conference  moderators  will  be 
pear  as  a  television  commercial  Laurence  T  Knott,  Chicago 
...  all  the  ingredients  of  the  Sun-Times  advertising  director, 
print  ad  in  five  times  more  and  Char  es  B.  Lord  /wdiawapo- 
physical  space,  with  sound,  with  Neirs  ad 

picture  on  picture.  Now  let’s  see  ‘'J'*®?’,  executive  yicepresident  of 
what  it  looks  like  as  a  commer-  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex- 
cial.  Let’s  run  it  as  the  home  ^utives  Association  Walter  C. 
viewer  w'ould  see  it,  sight  plus  C/ucapo  Tribiine  advei- 

tising  manager,  will  discuss 
A.  ,  A  “Newspapers’  Color  Role  in  Es- 
Here  is  what  you’ll  find.  As  tablishing  a  Brand  Image.” 
you  cut  up  your  ad  no  matter  Presentation  of  Editor  & 
what  Its  size  you  11  find  you  Publisher  plaques  to  newspapers 
have  lots  of  TV  space  left  oyer  outstanding  color  reproduc- 
.  .  .  space  you  can  use  to  tell  national  ads  will  take 

I  about  adc^itional  features  of  pi^cg  at  the  ROP  Color  Awards 
your  product.  In  television  Tuesday  evening, 

space  IS  larger  both  in  terms  of  ggp^  04 


‘It's  that  big  space  buyer  Jrom  'round  the  point.  Checks  in  with  his 
office  every  morning  to  be  sure  they  remember  the  Solid  No.  I  in 
Solid  Cincinnati  is  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer. " 


The  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer  is  solid 
No.  1  rieht  down  the  line.  Including  a 
26,937  edge  in  City  Zone  circulation . . . 
a  healthy  lead  in  Retail  Display  Linage. 
Get  full  story  from  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  Inc. 
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SIX-GUNS  spoke  law  in  frontier  days, 
but  too  often  barked  an  outlaw’s  defi¬ 
ance.  Wyatt  Earp,  Wild  Bill  Hickok, 
Bat  Masterson,  John  Wesley  Hardin 
and  Billy  the  Kid  were  artists  supreme 
as  pistoleers  when  gun-fighters  ranged 
both  sides  of  the  law  and  sometimes 
down  the  middle.  This  Remington 
scene  is  typical  of  myriad  rencontres  in 
old  Tascosa,  Mobeetie,  Dodge  City, 
Deadwood  and  other  tough  towns  of  a 
wild  and  uncurried  West. 


The  frontier  has  gone, 
but  Kansas  City,  birthplace  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  still  retains  its 
youthful  bounce  and  grows  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  frontier  town. 
Metropolitan  Kansas  City  now  exceeds  one  million  in  population. 
The  Kansas  City  market,  25.2%  above  the  national  average  in 
quality,  has  2  billion  dollars  in  expendable  consumer  income. 
61.5%  of  Kansas  City  dwellings  are  owner-occupied.  Kansas 
Citians  spend  readily  and  live  well.  They  are  economically 
reached  and  sold  by  one  newspaper  which  is  95%  home  delivered. 
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Advertiser 
Asks  Truer 
Label  Color 


"rrs*"-  Stories  Pave  Way  INS  Appoints 

Mr  Ghormley  pointed  out  /’^r  State  AcHoil  Twn  NftW 

that  his  company  began  using  IWvi  llCW 

color  advertising  in  newspapers  Louisville,  Ky.  , 

in  1927.  That  was  a  senes  of  ^  series  of  stories  by  Rich-  ijllSllTfiSS  1l01)S 

ice  cream  ads  in  the  Seattle  Harwood  in  the  Louisville  1 

,  ,  Thnes  about  operations  of  .  .  ^  ,  r>-  u  ..j  Ajr 


Lsks  iruer  that  his  company  began  using 

^  color  advertising  in  newspapers 

1  1  1927.  That  was  a  series  of 

i9.0©l  vjOlOr  ire  cream  ads  in  the  Seattle 

Times. 

Seattle  awr  i.  j 

We  have  used  some  newspa- 
A  challenge  to  newspapers  to  pgj.  color  continuously  since 
yelop  clearer  and  ^  more  then,”  he  said,  “so  we  are  not 


develop 


i 


faithful  ROP  color  was  issued  speaking  here  from  inexperience, 
here  by  Alfred  M.  Ghormley,  “The  Carnation  Company  is 
president  of  the  Carnation  ^  strong  user  of  color  advertis- 


Company. 


thrStat^High-  Appointments  of  Richard  W. 
way  D  e  pr^t  -  Hubbell  and  John  A.  Buning  as 
ment  brought  Business  representatives  for  In- 
ternational  News  Service  were 
^  Pov.  announced  this  week  by  William 

C.  Wilson,  INS  sales  manager. 


ing.  But  it  is  when  we  try  to 


Jlr.  Ghormley  touched  on  his  duplicate  the  color  of  our  pack- 
company’s  newspaper  color  ad-  ^ges  in  newspapers  that  we  run 
vertising  problems  in  a  talk  to  j^to  trouble 
newspaper,  television  and  radio  ..^e  want  the  housewife, 
representatives  at  the  opening  fi^st,  to  be  attracted  to  our  ad- 
of  Carnation  s  multi-million-dol-  vertising.  Then,  when  she  goes 


emor  Harry 

Lee  Waterfield  Hubbell  will  work  out  of 

ordered  the  de-  New  York  headquarters,  han- 
p  a  r  t  m  e  nt  to  dling  services  to  radio-TV  sta- 
stop,  once  and  tions,  newspapers  and  advertis- 
for  '  all  con-  agencies  in  the  New  York 
iiiBi,,  to  oe  aiiraciea  to  our  aa-  ,,  ,  st  ruction  or  New  England  area.s.  Mr. 

vertising.  Then,  when  she  goes  afwoo  maintenance  of  tuning  will  be  in  the  Southern 

r  roads  on  private  property.  He  headquarters  in 

y  ..  Y’  ,  latel.  ordered  the  finance  depart-  , ,  „  .  .  ,  .  . 

‘  'nent  to  take  immediate  steps 


lar  milk  and  ice  cream  plant  a  store,  we  want  her 

At  the  request  of  F.  A.  B  e-  .^hy,  I  know  that  lal 

^en,  presid^t  of  ^e  Seattle  j  newspaper  ( 

Times,  and  Russell  Young,  ad-  magazine  or  on  television), 
vertising  director,  Mr.  Ghorm-  -  — . 


This  is  what  we  want  our 


ley  later  elaborated  on  his  views  advertising  to  do  for 


of  newspaper  advertising, 


“We  get  fairly  good  color  in 


ment  to  take  immediate  steps  Hubbell  is  a  television- 

to  recover  money  spent  on  such  advertising  executive,  author 
projects  former  State  Department 

The  reporter  disclosed  that: 


,,,  ...  _  -  - - J  vicepresident  and  general  man- 

newspapers  newspapers,  yes.  It’s  attractive,  1-  The  State  was  facing  a  bill  agerof  Carlos  Franco  Associates, 
could  offer  us  better,  clearer  and  and  it  does  a  job.  But  I  believe  of  $867,000  for  right  of  way  During  several  years  with 
more  faithful  color,  they  would  pQyjjj  jjg  better.”  along  a  4.6  mile  stretch  of  high-  CBS.  he  was  producer-director 


get  a  bigger  slice  of  our  adver¬ 
tising,”  Mr.  Ghormley  said. 


Mr.  Ghormley  gave  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  “hard-to-duplicate” 


along  a  4.6  mile  stretch  of  high-  CBS,  he  was  producer-director 
way  through  the  home  town  of  of  the  first  TV  news  department 
the  No.  2  man  in  the  highway  and  appeared  in  or  produced 


label  that  of  a  brand  of  cat  food  department — half  the  assessed  1000  TV  shows, 
to  Tchiei  "alue  ot  the  whole  town;  Mr.  Buoing  ia  a  veteran  ot 

•  _J - _n  — j:„  *  ■y-  9  Private  road  building  by  22  years  in  new.spaper  and  ra¬ 


in  its  advertising  in  all  media,  tt-r^e  label’s  major  color,”  he 
newspapers,  television,  maga-  «ig  ^  peculiar  but  very 


iH  mapr  color,  he  personnel  with  State  dio  sales,  promotion,  merchan- 


heaiilifiil  hliitT  R  f  L  equipment  was  going  on  con-  dising  and  engineering.  From 

to  Stantly  in  the  same  area,  a  fact  1953  to  1955,  he  was  South- 

Lvfrti^incB  admitted  by  the  highway  of-  eastern  Station  Relatmns  man- 


rBrush-^ 
Moore  1 
newspaper^ 


advertising,  we  have  much  more 

difficulty  than  we  do  in  slick  in,,  Svstem 

magazines  or  Sunday  supple-  State  Attorney  General  Jo  »  o'  • 
ments.”  M.  Ferguson  promised  a  • 

•  thorough  investigation  of  prices 

•  1  9  T»  •  rv*  being  paid  for  rights  of  way  Bull  Hlirletl  Tliroufsll 

Uaiiiels  I'niiter  Dies  for  the  interstate  highway  sys-  Newspapor  Window 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  tern.  He  expressed  opposition  Superior  Wis 

James  William  Hayes,  72  re-  “exhorbitant”  awards.  Other  . 

tired  printer  of  the  News  and  officials  said  the  right  of  The  Evening  Telegram  offered 

Observer  Publishing  Co,  who  would  be  taken  to  a  reward  of  $134  for  informa- 

had  the  distinction  of  being  one  court.  tion  as  to  who  threw  a  pool  ball 

of  the  few  persons  who  could  Harwood,  a  Nieman  Fel-  through  one  of  the  80-foot- 

read  every  word  of  Editor  i"  1955-56,  spent  weeks  in  square  plate  glass  windows  that 
Josephus  Daniels’  hand-written  tracking  down  the  story  and  Sive  the  public  a  view  of  its 
copy,  died  in  a  hospital  here  talking  with  state  officials.  presses.  The  reward  was  the 


ager  for  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 


7  locally - 
influenced 
Ohio  i 
Vmarketslk 


Th«  Ctnton  R«pMlUrT.  Th«  ^ 
^  Marlon  8ur.  Th«  Salem  Newt.  The 
StaubenvUle  Herald-Star.  The  Portamouth 
Timet.  The  Ironton  Tribune.  The  J 
^ .  Eatl  Liverpool  Review. 


PI  *  1  9  n  •  rv  oeing  paia  lor  rignts  oi  way 

Uaniels  FTinter  Dies  for  the  interstate  highway  sys- 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  tern.  He  expressed  opposition 
James  William  Hayes,  72  re-  “exhorbitant”  awards.  Other 
tired  printer  of  the  News  and  officials  said  the  right  of 


court.  tion  as  to  who  threw  a  pool  ball 

Mr.  Harwood,  a  Nieman  Fel-  through  one  of  the  80-foot- 
low  in  1955-56,  spent  weeks  in  square  plate  glass  windows  that 


recently  of  a  cerebral  hemor¬ 
rhage. 


We  wound  it  up  to  see  if  it 
would  really  run  .... 


presses.  The  reward  was  the 
equivalent  of  the  cost  of  replac¬ 
ing  the  glass. 

Headline  over  a  picture  and 
story  about  the  incident  read: 
“He  Missed  the  Editor.” 


r..  o  T»i  .  neaaiine  over  a  pictu 

Fire  Sweeps  Plant, 

$500,000  Damage  “He  Missed  the  Editor.’ 

Jenkintown,  Pa.  • 

Fire  sw’eiit  the  two  -  story  rn  •  c 

building  of  the  Jenkintown  Thesis  on  Secrecy 


Seattle,  Wash. 
The  Moss  Committee’s  Con- 


Z'  J  Times  Chronicle  Aug.  20,  caus-  Seattle,  Wash. 

IT  DID  estimated  $500,000  dam-  The  Moss  Committee’s  Con- 

according  to  Publisher  gressional  hearings  on  the  sup- 

^ _  \  George  H.  Bennett.  pression  of  federal  news  at  its 

/  Five  new  composing  machines  source  have  been  analyzed  by 

-r-  "S  and  a  24-page  rotary  press  Stanton  H.  Patty  in  a  thesis 

were  damaged.  The  Times  written  for  his  Master  of  Arts 

^  ^ _ \  Chronicle  is  a  weekly.  It  also  in  Communications  degree  at 

New  Orieons'  Families  Like  It  Best!  publishes  three  Other  Weeklies  the  University  of  Washington. 


NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Louisiana's  largest  Evening  Newspaper 


in  the  plant. 

Mr.  Bennett  said  arrange- 


A  Seattle  Times  reporter,  he  is 
the  first  student  to  earn  the  de¬ 


ments  have  been  made  to  con-  gree  as  part  of  the  graduate 
tinue  publication.  program  established  last  year. 
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Soft  spot . . .  **liarcl  sell” 


Readers  look  for  advertising  in  your  paper. 
To  them,  it’s  a  helpful,  basic  part  of  every 
edition.  Advertising  sometimes  captures  as 
much  public  interest  as  the  news  itself.  In  a 
way,  advertising  is  news. 

As  the  basic  medium,  the  newspaper  has  many 
distinct  advantages.  Newspaper  advertising 
never  intrudes,  for  one  thing.  It  is  welcomed 
by  readers,  and  read  at  the  exact  moment 


they  choose.  And,  in  the  newspaper’s  atmos¬ 
phere  of  immediacy  and  local  flavor,  advertising 
enjoys  special  effectiveness. 

We  at  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley  recognize 
advertising  as  an  integral  part,  rather  than  an 
adjimct,  of  newspapers.  From  this  concept 
stem  many  of  the  gains  we  have  achieved  for 
the  newspapers  we  represent. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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‘Interurbia’ 
Food  Market 
Size  Shown 

Detroit 

Effect  of  “Interurbia” 
changes  on  the  food  marketing 
picture  here  are  shown  in  a 
research  study  released  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  study  reveals  that  the 
movement  of  manufacturing 
plants  and  people  away  from 
the  central  city  has  caused 
food  men  to  completely  revamp 
their  approach  to  selling  prob¬ 
lems — and,  in  many  cases,  al¬ 
ready  has  brought  about  signi¬ 
ficant  changes  in  distribution 
and  advertising  techniques  and 
l)iocedures. 

Only  40%  of  Market 

A  Free  Press  spokesman 
said:  “The  most  glaring  fact 
we  uncovered  is  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  city  of  Detroit  now  ac¬ 
counts  for  only  40%  of  the 
Detroit  market’s  total  retail 
food  sales.” 

The  study  points  out  that 
59%  of  the  major  chain  super¬ 
markets  are  located  outside  the 
central  city — and  90%  of  the 
1957  units  under  construction 
are  outside  the  city. 

The  Kroger  chain  plans  80 
new  stores  in  Michigan,  nearly 
all  of  which  will  be  outside 
Detroit  city.  Of  13  new  stores 
planned  by  Wrigleys,  only  one 
is  inside  the  city.  A  majority 
of  A  &  P  stores  likewise  is 
rising  in  suburbs  and  satellite 
cities. 

14%  Higher 

The  study  showed  the  an¬ 
nual  grocery  budget  of  the 
Detroit  housewife  is  14% 
higher  than  the  national  aver¬ 
age.  The  typical  Detroit  house¬ 
wife  spends  more  than  $30  a 


week  for  food  for  her  family. 
And  she’s  now  worth  more  than 
$25  an  hour  to  her  favorite 
supermarket. 

The  highlights  of  the  study 
have  been  incorporated  in  a 
25-minute  color-sound  slide  film. 
The  Free  Press  promotion- 
research  department  said  per¬ 
sonalized  showings  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  interested  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  on  request. 

The  Free  Press  has  compiled 
the  results  of  the  study  into  a 
“Food  Marketing  Data”  kit 
for  members  of  the  food  trade. 
• 

ADA  Ads  to  Back 
Cheese  Festival 

Chicago 

Four-color,  full-page  ads  in 
major  metropolitan  newspapers 
will  be  a  part  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association’s  advertising 
program  in  support  of  its  Oc¬ 
tober  Cheese  Festival. 

Representatives  from  ADA 
and  its  advertising  agency, 
Campbell-Mithun,  will  outline 
Cheese  Festival  advertising, 
merchandising  and  promotion 
plans  during  August  to  chain 
and  independent  food  retailers, 
cheese  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  newspaper,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  executives. 

• 

New  Media  Director 

Albin  F.  Yagley  is  the  new 
media  director  in  the  Detroit 
office  of  Grant  Advertising  Inc. 
He  has  been  for  17  years  with 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc., 
starting  as  space  buyer. 


British  Toffee  Ads 

Advertising  on  Sharp’s  Toffee, 
largest  selling  toffee  in  the 
British  Empire,  starts  in  the 
United  States  in  the  Fall.  Hil¬ 
ton  and  Riggio,  Inc.,  New  York, 
is  the  agency. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


Press  Opposition 
To  Billboard  Ban 

Harley  B.  Markham,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Outdoor  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  has  hailed  the  action  of 
the  Texas  Press  Association  in 
opposing  proposed  federal  legis¬ 
lation  to  ban  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  Interstate  High¬ 
way  System. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  at  its 
recent  convention,  the  Texas 
Press  Association  recorded  its 
opposition  to  U.S.  Senate  Bill 
S-963  as  “an  undue  restriction 
on  advertsing  and  an  invasion 
of  States’  Rights.” 

Commenting  on  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Markham  said:  “Ap¬ 
parently  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  recognizes  the  far- 
reaching  and  dangerous  impli¬ 
cations  in  this  legislation. 
While  our  own  industry,  stand- 
dardized  outdoor  advertising,  is 
directly  involved,  enactment  of 
such  unfair  and  discriminatory 
legislation  could  establish  a 
precedent  that  would  adversely 
affect  all  advertising  media  as 
well  as  other  American  busi¬ 
ness.” 

• 

Milk  Dealers  Invested 
$60  Million  in  Ads 

More  than  $60  million  was 
invested  for  advertising  and 
promotion  in  1956  by  America’s 
milk  dealers,  according  to  a 
Milk  Industry  Foundation  sur¬ 
vey. 

Of  the  total  spent,  58%,  or 
about  $34,800,000,  went  into 
newspapers,  radio,  TV  and  car 
cards.  Point-of-sale  merchandis¬ 
ing  materials  accounted  for  21% 
or  $12,600,000  and  public  re¬ 
lations  and  promotional  activi¬ 
ties  account  for  a  similar 
amount. 

Compared  with  1955.  the 
newspaper,  radio  and  TV  in¬ 
vestment  decreased  6% ;  mer¬ 
chandising  materials  up  2% ; 
and  public  relations  up  5%. 

Milk  dealers  are  investing 
1.16  cents  out  of  each  dollar  of 
sales  income  for  advertising,  the 
survey  showed.  Profit  margin 
averaged  about  cent  a  quart, 
while  the  advertising  investment 
I  amounted  to  %  a  cent  a  quart. 


New  Drive  for  Cigar 

New  national  promotion  is 
planned  for  Santa  Damin.a 
Havana  Cigars,  brand  of 
Glaser  Brothers.  Copy  theme 
will  be  aimed  at  successful  men 
with  space  placed  by  Richard 
I  N.  Meltzer  Advertising,  Inc., 
I  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


Sales  Effort 
BehindSection 
On  Homes 

Des  Moi.nes 

A  record-breaking  National 
Home  Week  section  is  the  goal 
of  the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune. 

Richard  C.  Lee,  Register  and 
Tribune  assistant  advertising 
director,  told  how  the  retail 
staff,  spearheaded  by  George 
Searle,  chief  account  executive, 
is  selling  the  section  for  Sept. 
22. 

About  mid  July,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  125  Des  Moines  builders, 
telling  them  about  National 
Home  Week.  They  were  asked 
to  write  names  of  their  material 
suppliers  on  an  attached  form. 
By  the  seventh  of  August,  more 
than  50  (best  return  ever  re¬ 
corded)  of  the  builders  had 
returned  their  supplier  lists. 

As  the  forms  are  received, 
another  letter,  signed  by  the 
builder,  was  sent  to  the  supplier 
named.  This  second  letter  ex¬ 
plained  to  each  material  sup¬ 
plier  why  he’ll  benefit  by  run¬ 
ning  a  National  Home  Week  ad 
of  his  own.  The  bigger  the 
NHW  section,  he  is  told,  the 
more  excitement  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  will  be  generated  among 
the  Sunday  Register’s  sub¬ 
scribers. 

This  will  result  in  faster 
home  turn-over  by  builders  who 
will  then  be  in  a  position  sooner 
to  buy  more  building  materials 
for  more  new  homes. 

The  second  letter  has  the 
blessing  of  the  Des  Moines 
Home  builders  association. 

A  comprehensive,  two-color 
bi’ochui’e  which  outlined  details 
of  the  1957  National  Home 
Week  promotion  has  been 
mailed.  It  went  to  buildei’S, 
builder  suppliers  and  allied 
businesses  which  can  profit 
from  National  Home  Week. 

Next  on  the  schedule  was  a 
general  meeting,  Aug.  20,  with 
the  home  builders.  The  program 
was  outlined  again  by  the  news¬ 
paper’s  19-man  retail  staff. 

In  addition,  promotion  ads 
will  be  run  in  the  Register  and 
Tribune  as  often  as  possible  be¬ 
ginning  Sept.  5.  These  ads  will 
urge  readers  to  dig  deeply  into 
the  NHW  section  Sept.  22,  thus 
making  NHW  ads  in  the  section 
more  productive. 

National  Home  Week  linage 
(of  the  first  Sunday  section) 
has  averaged  about  36,000  since 
the  first  section  ran  in  1951. 
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recent  University  of  Minnesota  foot¬ 
ball  team,  nine  of  the  eleven  starters 
were  former  Peterson  picks  for  all- 
state  team  honors. 

Sports-minded  Upper  Midwest 
parents,  players,  coaches  and  rooters 
religiously  follow  Ted’s  articles,  cus¬ 
tomarily  accept  his  judgments  as 
final.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
sports  writer  on  the  staff  of  these 
two  newspapers,  “Mr.  High  School 
Sports”  helps  to  foster  the  spirit 
which  makes  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  true  “home  town 
papers”. . .  best-read,  best-liked, 
most-respected . . .  among  the  people 
throughout  America’s  big,  busy 
Upper  Midwest. 

Copr.,  1957,  The  M inneapolia  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^Tribune 


EVENING 


MORNING  SUNDAY 


625.000  SUNDAY-495,000  DAILY 


JOHN  COWUS,  PrewlMt 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


=TeRSoN...Pen'ERsoN...PETERSoN ! 


Ted  Peterson  is  probably  the  only 
sports  reporter  who  ever  had  a  foot¬ 
ball  game  halted  in  his  honor  while 
players  and  fans  cheered  his  arrival 
on  the  scene.  Such  enthusiasm,  usu¬ 
ally  reserved  for  ruling  monarchs 
and  presidents  of  banaVia  republics, 
is  typical  of  the  regard  this  modest 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  staffer 
generates  among  sport  fans  every¬ 
where  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 

Peterson’s  beat  is  Upper  Midwest 
high  school  sports — a  specialty  on 
which  he  has  more  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  than  anybody  else  alive. 
He  has  witnessed  every  Minnesota 
state  basketball  tournament  since 


1925.  He  is  on  first-name  terms  with 
every  football  coach  and  most  of  the 
players  in  Minnesota’s  480-plus  high 
schools.  He  knows  the  relative  stand¬ 
ings  of  virtually  every  one  of  the 
state’s  600  amateur  baseball  teams. 
He  is,  in  fact,  “Mr  High  School 
Sports”  to  a  million  or  more  fans  in 
this  sports-loving  region. 

In  season  Ted  has  watched  as 
many  as  12  baseball  games  in  two 
days.  He  regularly  travels  5000  miles 
a  year  covering  football  contests.  In 
almost  every  village  in  his  3H  state 
area,  juniorathletesand  their  pai'ents 
know  him  by  sight.  In  Minnesota, 
his  annual  rating  of  the  top  25  high 
school  football  teams  determines 
the  state  champion  and  evokes  more 
spirited  discussion  than  the  national 
All-America  selections.  Mail  by  the 
bagful  is  dumped  on  his  desk  rec¬ 
ommending  candidates  for  all-state 
football  honors  (he’s  received  as 
many  as  350  nominations  for  the 
same  player  in  one  day).  College 
coaches  the  nation  over  follow 
Peterson’s  reports,  often  recruit 
players  sight  unseen  on  the  strength 
of  his  newspaper  stories.  On  one 
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life  Begins  a^fo^ 

_ By  ROBERT  PETERSON 

Bid  Your  Yesterdays  Goodbye 

NOT  LONG  AGO  I  POLLED  eight  qualified  psychiatrists  to 
obtain  their  opinions  as  to  the  best  preventive  for  senility — 
that  sad  mental  disorder  often  associated  with  the  later  years 
and  characterized  by  loss  of  contact  with  one’s  environment. 
While  these  doctors  admitted  there’s  a  lot  that’s  not  known 
about  senility,  all  were  agreed  that  the  best  preventive  for 
this  affliction  isn’t  found  in  bottles  and  doesn’t  consist  in 
spending  your  winters  down  South. 

Instead,  they  indicated  that  the  best  preventive  for 
senility  is  in  the  do-it-yourself  category  and  consists  largely 
of  (a)  refusing  to  dwell  in  the  past,  (b)  keeping  mentally  and 
physically  active,  and  (c)  maintaining  a  keen  interest  in  the 
present  and  in  the  future. 

We  meet  a  lot  of  birds  who  have  passed  into  their  middle 
years  and  who,  sadly  enough,  seem  headed  in  the  direction 
of  that  sad,  silent  place  known  as  senility.  They’re  like  the 
wacky  bird — that  popular  desk  ornament  of  a  few  seasons 
ago.  The  wacky  bird — with  a  pine  cone  head  that  looked  to 
the  rear — wore  a  card  saying,  “I  don’t  care  where  I’m  going, 

I  just  want  to  see  where  I’ve  been.”  In  much  the  same,  simple 
way  many  middle-aged  people  spend  their  leisure  hours  sift¬ 
ing  and  savoring  the  past. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  spending  an  occasional  hour 
reminiscing.  Some  of  the  sweetest  satisfactions  in  life  stem 
from  reunions  with  old  friends  when  we  chuckle  about  the 
time  Mary  fell  in  the  pond.  Or  guffaw  over  the  licking  Johnny 
got  when  he  mailed  a  toad  to  his  teacher.  But  when  people 
keep  reliving  good  old  yesterday  and  can  find  very  little 
merit  in  good  old  today,  they  are  inviting  serious  trouble. 

Reliving  the  past  is  something  like  watching  an  old  movie 
with  you  as  the  star.  As  you  run  the  film  over  and  over  you 
unconsciously  embellish  the  glad  scenes  and  edit  the  sad  ones 
until  the  movie  is  soon  patently  superior  to  anything  you 
encounter  in  real  life.  With  each  replaying  of  the  film  the 
more  ensnared  you  become  by  your  old  values  and  prejudices. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  people  who  cannot  bid  their  yesterdays 
goodbye  soon  revert  to  a  yesterday  kind  of  thinking. 

I  always  clip  the  news  stories  that  spring  into  print  at 
the  drop  of  a  birthday  among  that  trio  of  elder  statesmen — 
Adenauer,  Churchill,  and  Hoover.  Apparently  every  reporter 
who  has  ever  held  a  birthday  interview  with  these  famed 
octogenarians  has  succumbed  to  that  trite  but  tempting 
query,  “What  is  the  secret  for  growing  old  successfully?” 
My  clippings  indicate  that  each  of  these  men  has  answered 
in  essence,  “Don’t  live  in  the  past — keep  active  and  interested 
in  the  future.”  With  these  words  from  brilliant  men  who 
have  successfully  survived  eight  decades  of  living,  aren’t  we 
foolish  not  to  accept  this  philosophy  as  our  own? 

*  ♦  ♦ 

WHEN  YOU  PASS  FORTY  don’t  hesitate  bidding  your  yester¬ 
days  goodbye.  By  turning  your  sights  from  the  past  to  the 
future  you’ll  set  the  stage  for  continued  mental  vigor  in  the 
years  ahead. 


"Life  Begins  at  Forty  has  gained  an 
excellent  readership  for  our  Saturday 
Dividend  Pages." 

Don  Miller 

The  Chronicle-Telegram 
Elyria,  Ohio 


For  rates  and  additional  samples  of  this  lively,  weekly 
feature  write  or  call  LIFE  BEGINS  AT  FORTY, 

15  West  Uth  St.,  NYC  (OX  7-5286) 


Business  Firms  Urged 
To  Stimulate  Spending 


We  can  spend  our  way  out  of 
economic  stagnation  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  this  year  if  business 
firms  will  go  to  work  to  per¬ 
suade  people  to  part  with  more 
of  their  income  for  products. 

So  says  Sumner  H.  Slichter, 
Harvard  Professor  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  giving  a  major  assign¬ 
ment  to  Advertising  in  his  com¬ 
ment  on  the  recently  released 
figures  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

“The  new  figures  show,”  he 
said  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  “that 
the  weak  spot  in  the  economy  is 
now  consumption,  especially  con¬ 
sumption  of  durable  consumer 
goods,  and  that  this  weakness 
exists  in  spite  of  a  fairly  good 
increase  in  personal  income. 

“For  more  than  six  months 
the  American  economy  has  been 
merely  marking  time.  Physical 
production  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1957  was  virtually  the  same 
as  in  the  first  quarter,  and 
between  the  last  quarter  of  1956 
and  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  there  was  only  a  negligible 
rise  in  physical  output. 

“As  a  result,  total  physical 
production  today  is  only  about 
half  of  1  per  cent  greater  than 
it  was  in  the  last  quarter  of 
last  year.  Industrial  production 
is  even  less  today  than  it  was 
nine  months  ago  and  is  not  even 
1  per  cent  greater  than  it  was 
in  the  spring  of  1956 — in  spite 
of  large  outlays  by  factories  and 
mines  on  new  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Accounting  for  Lull 
“The  present  lull  in  business 
was  originally  brought  about  by 
the  wise  decision  of  many  enter¬ 
prises  to  reduce  their  inven¬ 
tories.  But  this  cause  does  not 
explain  the  continuation  of  the 
lull  through  the  second  quarter 
of  1957. 

“The  unsatisfactory  produc¬ 
tion  record  in  the  second  quarter 
occurred  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
industry  was  producing  more 
than  it  was  selling,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  physical  volume  of 
inventories  rose  in  the  second 
quarter  by  $1.5  billion  a  year. 

“The  crux  of  the  difficulty 
has  been  the  reluctance  of  con¬ 
sumers  to  spend  their  growing 
incomes.  Personal  incomes  after 
taxes  rose  by  $4.2  billion  a  year 
between  the  first  and  second 
quarters.  But  personal  consump¬ 
tion  expenditures  increased  by 
,  only  $1.1  billion  a  year  and 


buying  of  durable  consumer 
goods  actually  dropped  by  $900 
million  a  year. 

“The  small  rise  in  consumer 
expenditures  was  not  enough 
to  offset  the  rise  in  prices,  so 
that  Americans  actually  con¬ 
sumed  a  smaller  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  goods  in  the  second 
quarter  than  in  the  first. 

Inducements  to  Buy 
“Sooner  or  later  Americans 
will  undoubtedly  spend  nearly 
all  of  the  increase  in  their 
growing  personal  incomes.  But 
at  the  moment  many  consumers 
are  evidently  paying  off  old 
debts  while  waiting  for  indus¬ 
try  to  offer  better  goods  at  more 
attractive  prices. 

“The  job  of  getting  individu¬ 
als  to  spend  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  incomes,  and  thus  end¬ 
ing  the  present  stagnation  of 
the  economy,  is  obviously  not 
one  that  the  Government  can  do. 
Only  business  firms  can  per¬ 
suade  people  to  spend  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  incomes. 

“But  the  fact  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy  has  made  virtual¬ 
ly  no  progress  in  increasing 
production  for  over  six  months 
shows  that  the  number  one  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  of  the  country  is 
not  inflation — it  is  the  problem 
of  restoring  expansion  to  the 
economy  by  persuading  indi¬ 
viduals  to  increase  their  spend¬ 
ing,  thereby  creating  markets 
for  a  larger  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion.” 

• 

Excellence  in  Ala. 

University,  Ala. 

The  Monroe  Journal  and 
Shades  Valley  Sun,  Homewood, 
won  the  general  excellence 
awards  in  the  Alabama  Press 
Association’s  better  newspaper 
contest  among  weeklies.  Awards 
were  presented  at  the  APA’s 
summer  convention  Aug.  9  at 
Edgewater  Park,  Miss.  The 
Haley ville  Advertiser  was 
judged  first  in  community  serv¬ 
ice. 

More  Pipe  Smoke 

After  a  successful  test  in 
New  York,  Larus  &  Brother 
Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  pipe  tobacco  promo¬ 
tion  to  42  newspapers.  (Reach, 
McClinton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
Copy  sells  Edgeworth,  Holiday 
and  Executive  Mixture. 
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Very  Personally. . .  Theirs  ! 
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Here’s  a  daily  feature  of  The  Inquirer  that 
typifies  the  newspaper’s  resolution  to  live 
up  to  its  obligations  as  a  citizen  of  the 
community  it  serves. 

"Delaware  Valley  Dateline’’  affords  a  forum 
for  neighborhood,  club,  civic,  fraternal  and 
similar  organizations  to  send  news  of  their 
activities  to  an  immediate — and  wider — 
public.  Personalities  play  their  persuasive 
role  and  readership  studies  testify  to  the 
high  interest  of  The  Inquirer’s  audience  in 


this  "little  news’’  that  plays  a  big  role  in 
daily  living. 

"Delaware  Valley  Dateline”  is  a  planned 
feature  . . .  part  of  an  overall  plan  that  de¬ 
mands  that  The  Inquirer  inform,  entertain, 
and  interest  its  readers. 

Constant  attention  to  careful  editing  and 
writing — and  to  the  daily  needs  of  the 
community — has  won  outstanding  reader 
loyalty.  This  loyalty  is  reflected  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  leadership  enjoyed  by  The  Inquirer. 


Cffp 
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Now  in  its  24th  consecutive  year  of  total  advertising  leadership 


Exclusivo  Advertising  Representatives: 


NEW  YORK 
ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN.  JR. 
342  Madison  Ave. 
Murray  Hill  2-5838 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Andover  3-6270 


DETROIT 
RICHARD  I.  KRUG 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodward  5-7260 


West  Coast  Representatives: 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
3460  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Dunkirk  5-3557 


MEMBER:  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS  •  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Defends  Want  Ads 
As  Used  Car  Medium 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


New  car  dealers  spend  ap¬ 
proximately  $200  million  per 
year  on  used  car  advertising, 
according  to  John  O.  Munn’s 
recent  column,  “Dealers  Tell 
Me,”  in  Automotive  News. 
While  Mr.  Munn  has  no  quarrel 
with  this  expenditure,  he 
laments  the  fact  that  most  of 
this  money  goes  into  classified. 
He  characterizes  this  practice 
as  a  “relic  of  tradition.” 

In  fact  he  says,  “.  .  .  it’s  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it 
now  because  the  classified 
columns  have  become  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  of  this  trade.”  He 
notes  however  that  “.  .  .  all 
other  merchants  w'ho  have  mer¬ 
chandise  to  sell  day  after  day 
u.se  the  display  section.  Used 
cars  move  in  such  volume  that 
they  deserve  to  be  promoted  in 
a  section  read  by  everybody. 
We  must  reach  not  only  the 
people  who  buy  used  cars  but 
those  who  influence  such  pur¬ 
chases.” 

Decrying  the  “limited”  read¬ 
ership  of  classified  he  says, 
“The  classified  sections  are 
viewed  only  by  people  in  the 
market  today  while  the  display 
sections  are  seen  by  all  readers. 
The  tradition  of  using  classified 
has  developed  to  the  point 
where  it  is  mere  price  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  price  is  a  fifth  item 
dow'n  in  the  scale  of  buying 
motives.” 

Disposal  of  Trade-ins 

While  Mr.  Munn  has  a  de¬ 


servedly  fine  reputation  as  a 
commentator  on  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  operation  of  auto 
dealerships,  in  this  instance 
w’e  must  respectfully  take  i.s- 
sue  with  him.  In  view  of  the 
auto  industry’s  relentless  climb 
to  new  heights,  and  with  more 
cars  in  the  hands  of  consumers 
than  ever  before,  Mr.  Munn’s 
query  as  to  whether  the  $200 
million  industry-wide  expendi¬ 
ture  for  used  car  advertising 
is  being  used  “in  a  manner 
that  brings  maximum  results” 
is  astonishing. 

Since  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  successful  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  new  cars  hinges  on  the 
profitable  disposal  of  trade-ins 
the  fact  that  the  auto  industry 
hit  an  all  time  peak  in  ’55  with 
its  next  best  year  in  '56  and 
with  ’57  shaping  up  as  the  third 
best  year  in  its  history,  there 
seems  little  room  for  quarrell¬ 
ing  with  the  “traditional”  used 
car  market  place — classified. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Munn 
indicated  that  approximately 
$20  is  spent  on  advertising  for 
each  used  car  sold.  With  an 
average  selling  price,  of  $1,000 
per  unit,  this  brings  the  adver¬ 
tising  cost  per  used  car  sold 
down  to  27(.  Does  Mr,  Munn 
know  of  any  merchant  in  any 
business  who  would  not  be 
tickled  with  such  an  advertising 
cost? 

The  auto  dealers  are  free  to 
use  the  display  columns  of 


One  of  America’s 
Top  Weeklies 

Published  in  a  large  Pacific 
Coast  city,  a  major  force  in  the 
community,  offers  a  challenge  to 
a  man  with  brains,  ability  and 
some  money.  Present  publisher 
too  involved  with  other  business 
interests,  will  sell  SO  percent  or 
all  to  man  who  can  handle  both 
editorial  and  business  end.  This 
is  an  old  and  respected  journal, 
a  unique  newsmagazine  serving  a 
market  of  1,000,000  people. 
Needs  the  guiding  hand  of  a 
real  newspaperman.  Will  con¬ 
sider  only  qualified  man,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  $25,000  to  $50,000 
available.  Please  give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  bank  references,  princi¬ 
pals  only.  Write  Box  3400,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


newspapers.  Many  of  them 
have  and  do.  But  the  fact  that 
classified  claims  most  of  their 


I  NICE! 

I  New  London  refail  sales 

■  now  average  $8261  per 

I  family  .  .  .  fhe  highest  for 

any  Connecticut  city  of 
I  25,000-or-over  population 

*  (SM  '57  Survey).  This  is 

I  our  third  year  in  top  spot 

•  in  Big-City  Connecticut! 

I  Sag 
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used  car  advertising  dollars  is 
the  final  rebuttal  of  Mr.  Munn’s 
thesis.  Classified  pays  off  best 
for  this  type  of  advertising. 

Is  Mr.  Munn  really  correct 
in  his  statement  that  the  class¬ 
ified  sections  are  viewed  only 
by  people  in  the  market  today? 
If  that  is  a  general  impression, 
then  newspapers  are  not  doing 
a  forthright  job  of  telling  the 
advertising  fraternity  that 
from  40%  to  50%  of  newspaper 
readers  read  want  ads  daily. 
Car  owners  check  the  auto¬ 
motive  classification  frequently 
to  determine  the  selling  price 
of  their  owm  car.  Would-be 
buyers  watch  for  long  weeks 
until  they  find  precisely  the  car 
they  are  seeking. 

On  the  matter  of  “price”  ap¬ 
peal,  we  are  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Munn  on  the 
danger  of  concentrating  on  that 
point  in  classified  automotive 
advertising.  As  he  says,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  only  consider¬ 
ation,  not  even  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  to  the  potential  buyer. 
Classified  representatives 
should  do  their  best  to  build 
descriptive  copy  as  well  as 
institutional  copy  to  enhance 
reader  confidence  in  a  dealer¬ 
ship.  However,  emphasis  on 
price  is  not  restricted  to  classi¬ 
fied  columns  alone.  A  dealer 
who  doesn’t  spend  the  time  he 
should  in  preparing  a  solid  ad¬ 
vertising  program  will  probably 
emphasize  price  whether  his 
ads  appear  in  classified  or  dis¬ 
play, 

• 

He  Takes  Day  Off; 

60th  Anniversary 

Bath,  Me. 

The  dean  of  Maine  newspa¬ 
permen — Frank  B.  Nichols,  89- 
year-old  publisher  of  the  Bath 
Daily  Times — marked  the  60th 
anniversary  of  his  acquisition 
of  the  newspaper  with  a  rare 
day  off. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  in  a  Water- 
ville  hospital  Aug.  14,  recuper¬ 
ating  from  an  operation  to  re¬ 
move  eye  cataracts. 

To  his  hospital  bed  came 
dozens  of  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sages,  including  one  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower. 


Classified  Formula 

Los  Angeles 
The  Classified  Advertising 
department  of  the  Mirror-News, 
has  published  a  30-page  study 
of  Los  Angeles  as  a  market 
for  local  and  national  classified 
advertisers.  This  book  of  facts 
is  named  “A  B  C  Z — Formula 
for  Successful  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  in  Los  Angeles  Today.” 


CP  Changes 
Standard  for 
11 1/2  Em  Tape 

Toronto 

Teletypesetter  transmission 
standard  of  the  Canadian  Pres.s 
has  been  altered  to  permit  use 
of  more  readable  body  type  or 
narrower  columns  with  the 
same  type  face. 

The  new  standard  is  8-set 
on  litis  ems.  At  the  inception 
of  TTS  transmission  in  1952 
the  standard  was  8-set  on  12 
ems.  This  was  changed  to  8-set 
on  11%  ems  June  7,  1956,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  shift  by  the 
Associated  Press. 

The  new  standard  permits 
newspapers  using  TTS  setting 
in  11%  picas  to  use  unit  fonts 
of  118.1  LCA  count  instead  of 
the  narrow  113.2  LCA  count — 
or  to  reduce  column  width  to 
11%  or  11  picas.  Newspapers 
setting  in  12  picas  with  a  font 
of  118.1  LCA  count  were  re¬ 
quired  to  reduce  actual  type- 
column  width  to  11%  or  11% 
picas. 

The  change  was  effected 
without  complication.  Seven  of 
51  papers  using  Teletypesetter 
bought  new  fonts  for  body  type. 
Others  used  their  existing 
fonts.  In  all,  44  papers  reduced 
column-width.  Twenty-one  went 
to  11%  picas;  four  to  11% 
picas  and  19  to  11  picas. 

By  early  October,  63  of  75 
members  of  the  three  single 
wires — East,  Ontario  and  West 
— will  be  using  tape. 

• 

New  Semi-Weekly 
Newspaper  Plannetl 

Caldwell,  Ida. 

Plans  to  launch  a  new  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  here  Oct.  1 
were  revealed  by  Gideon  H. 
Oppenheimer  with  the  selection 
of  Don  R.  Pickens  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representative. 

The  Caldwell  Times,  to  be 
issued  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
already  has  6,360  paid  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  rural  areas,  Mr. 
Oppenheimer  said.  A  city  zone 
subscription  campaign  will  be 
initiated  by  carrier  boys  with 
the  first  issue. 

• 

Denver,  240  Pages 

Denver 

The  Denver  Post  wrapped  up 
the  story  of  Greater  Denver’s 
dynamic  progress  in  three  80- 
page  rotogravure  supplements 
to  its  Empire  Magazine. 
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THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  DETROIT  NEWS 

is  the  largest  of  ALL  Michigan  newspapers— 
but  that’s  just  half  the  story.  The  News’ 
circulation  is  solid  circulation,  profitable  circu¬ 
lation,  deliberately  concentrated  among  the 
better  income  homes  in  the  6-county  city 
and  suburban  area  that  is  the  source  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  Detroit’s  retail  business. 

Because  no  other  Detroit  newspaper 

exerts  so  much  influence  on  the  buying  habits 
of  this  mass  market.  The  News  carries  as 
much  advertising  as  both  other  Detroit  news¬ 
papers  combined! 


This  six-county  Retail 
Trading  Area  accounts  for 


of  Detroit's  5-billion 
dollar  annual  retail 
business. 


In  this  same  six-county 
Retail  Trading  Area 


96^^ 

of  the  News'  469,389 
weekday  and  91  %  of 
the  585,667  5unday 
circulation  is  concentrated! 


The  Detroit  News 

FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION -469.389  WEEKDAYS- 585,667  SUNDAYS 

Eastern  Office  . .  260  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Chicago  Office  . .  435  N.  Michigon  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower 

Pacific  Office  . . .  785  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Miami  Beach  . . .  The  Leonord  Co.,  31 1  Lincoln  Rood 
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Bee  Edition 
Tells  Early 
Censorship 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Censorship  problems  of  a 
past  century  are  recalled  in  the 
latest  of  the  Sacramento  Bee's 
centennial  album  editions. 

Art  and  music  is  the  topic  of 
this,  the  sixth  of  the  Bee  series. 
The  adless  28-page  tabloid  is 
replete  with  reproductions  of 
early  day  products. 

The  retold  problems  developed 
in  the  1890s.  Included  is  the 
story  of  how  the  Bee  took  a 
stand,  asked  for  a  vote  from 
readers,  and  campaigned  to 
bring  into  the  open  an  oil  paint¬ 
ing  turned  to  the  wall  by  the 
California  State  Fair’s  direc¬ 
tors. 

1890  Viewpoint 

This  fight  to  free  art  from 
censorship  was  undertaken 
against  a  drab  background.  In 
the  same  period  women  of  the 
city  arose  in  indigpiation  against 
display  of  nude  figui’es,  how¬ 
ever  artistic. 

The  late  C.  K.  McClatchy, 


then  Bee  editor  and  later  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Newspapers,  personally 
wrote  the  report  of  “The  Nude 
in  Art”  discussion  which  aired 
the  debate  on  the  School  of 
Design’s  displays. 

The  editor’s  report  showed 
the  furore  was  based  in  part 
on  the  Bee’s  battle  of  ballots 
to  remove  the  State  Fair  board’s 
ban  on  a  painting  called  “Morn¬ 
ing.” 

In  that  move  the  Bee  photo¬ 
graphed  and  reproduced  on  its 
front  page  the  protested  art.  In 
its  move  to  show  the  distinction 
between  nudity  and  nakedness, 
it  sent  cameramen  about  the 
city  snapping  nudes,  whether  in 
marble  or  in  oil. 

The  Fair  directors  refused 
the  Bee’s  suggestion  of  leaving 
the  censorship  issue  to  a  popu¬ 
lar  vote.  Instead,  the  1890  Bee 
reported,  the  directors  merely 
adjourned  to  have  a  long,  last 
look  at  Morning. 

Six  months  later  the  ladies 
mobilized  for  a  protest  against 
the  display  of  nudes  in  art  on 
the  walls  of  the  Art  Gallery. 
They  took  the  issue  before  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Museum  Associ¬ 
ation. 

“Look  at  that  infamy,” 
shrieked  “an  aged  female,  with 


MIGRATORY 
SPORTS 
BIRD 

Harry  Grayson 

With  his  trade-mark  cigar  pointing  the  way  like  a  delicate 
antenna  NEA  sports  editor  Harry  Grayson  seeks  out  exclusive 
features  with  the  unswerving  accuracy  of  a  migratory  bird. 
Right  now  he's  on  the  West  Const  for  a  first  hand  report  on 
the  Patterson-Rademacher  fight,  a  fresh  look  at  locations  for 
ball  clubs  and  a  football  preview.  This  type  of  exclusive,  on- 
the-scene  reporting  mokes  the  NEA  Sports  Green  another 
valuable  asset  in  the  NEA  Full  Service. 


NEA  SERVICE  INC. 

1200  HVs/  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,Ohio 


a  severe  cast  of  countenance,”  Rvan 

as  she  waved  aloft  a  clipping 

showing  the  Bee’s  drawing — re-  »  ^  ,  , 

produced  from  a  photo— of  111  1  Op  i  OSltlOIlS 
Morning,  Mr.  McClatchy  re- 

pQj.^0^  Holyoke,  ^lass. 


The  early  day  editor  reported 
the  protest  meeting  in  detail 
and  in  woodcuts,  and  was  able 
to  advise  his  readers  that  the 
Museum  directors  voted  for 
art,  clothed  or  unclothed. 

“High  art  is  triumphant,”  a 
line  in  the  bank  drop  of  the 
headline  read.  “Nudity,  and  not 
nakedness,”  the  story  stressed, 
won  in  this  early  battle  against 
censorship. 

These  are  but  sub-reports  in 
the  section  called  “A  garland 
of  art  and  music.”  Covered  are 
major  art  productions  of  the 
day  as  well  as  the  works  of 
early  lithographers. 

In  tracing  the  background  of 
early  Western  art  produced  in 
and  about  Sacramento,  the  cen¬ 
tennial  writers  unearthed  many 
new  facets  reflecting  the  past. 
Included,  for  example,  is  the 
report  that  Thomas  Hill  was 
never  paid  for  his  historic 
railroad  painting,  “The  Driving 
of  the  Last  Spike.” 

• 

2  Oxford  Graduates 
In  College  News  Bureau 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Two  Oxford  University 
graduates — one  of  them  a 
British  daily  newspaper  re¬ 
porter — have  arrived  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College  for  a  two-year 
term  as  college  news  bureau  in¬ 
terns. 

They  are  Miss  Ruth  Mitchell 
of  Cheltenham  and  Miss  Gillian 
Morton  of  Liverpool.  They  will 
divide  their  time  between  news 
writing  and  studying  toward 
A.M.  degrees  in  English.  Both 
hold  degrees  in  that  major  from 
Oxford. 

Miss  Mitchell,  who  served  as 
both  reporter  and  reviewer  for 
the  Gloucestershire  Echo  during 
the  past  year,  hopes  to  work  for 
a  newspaper  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  following  completion 
of  studies.  She  is  working  on 
the  Springfield  Union  the  latter 
part  of  August,  observing  day- 
to-day  operations  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  daily. 

• 

Of  Mutual  Benefit 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Rival  newspapers  here,  the 
Courant  and  Times,  cooperated 
in  promoting  the  premiere  per¬ 
formance  of  Michael  Todd’s 
“Around  the  World  in  80 
Days.”  Proceeds  from  the  show 
benefited  the  Times  Farm  and 
Camp  Courant. 
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The  positions  of  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram  held  by 
the  late  Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight 
for  25  years  go  to  William 
Dwight,  her  son,  and  Arthur 
Ryan,  her  brother. 

Mr.  Dwight,  who  is  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  had 
the  title  of  managing  editor. 
Mr.  Ryan  has  been  business 
manager. 

Richard  J.  Murphy,  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  10  years,  moves  up  to 
managing  editor  and  Henry  M. 
Healy  becomes  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  with  Renzo  Pecciolo  as 
retail  advertising  manager. 

William  Dwight  Jr.  and  Don¬ 
ald  R.  Dwight  were  named  as¬ 
sistants  to  the  publisher. 

• 

^Philadelphia  Plan’ 
Arrangements  Made 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arrangements  are  now  being 
made  for  the  forthcoming  19th 
season  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
series  of  cooking  demonstra¬ 
tions  sponsored  by  Philadelphia 
neighborhood  and  South  Jersey 
newspapers. 

Scheduled  in  cooperation  with 
local  utility  companies  and  co¬ 
ordinated  by  Robert  Hitchings 
&  Company,  Philadelphia,  the 
Plan’s  new  series  of  cooking 
demonstrations  will  get  under¬ 
way  in  September. 

The  newspaper-sponsored  pro¬ 
grams  are  held  each  season, 
September  through  June.  The 
current  season  was  sponsored 
by  49  area  newspapers  that 
shared  in  an  advertising  linage 
of  371,700  lines  placed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  plan. 

Cooking  sessions  in  the  Plan 
are  conducted  by  graduate 
home  economists  who  prepare 
actual  recipes  using  selected 
products  provided  by  partici¬ 
pating  processing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  Arms  of  food  and  other 
housekeeping  items. 


Straight  Buys  Weekly 

Campbell  River,  B.C. 

Hal  Straight,  until  recently 
managing  editor  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun,  has  assumed  control 
of  the  weekly  Campbell  River 
Courier,  The  previous  owner 
was  William  B.  McCusker.  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Impett,  formerly  with 
the  Ladysmith  Chronicle,  will 
be  managing  editor. 
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Precision  Piates  for  ROP  Coior 


The  increasing  use  of  ROP  color  in  newspapers  makes  more 
essential  than  ever  the  use  of  precision  stereotypes  in  accurate  register 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  downtime  in  the  pressroom.  The  three 
machines  of  the  Goss  Color  Line— the  Tru-Register,  the  Plate  Perfector  p 
and  the  Tension  Miller— are  engineered  to  control  positively  all  the 
steps  from  the  stereo  mat  to  final  register  of  color  plates  on  the  press.  1 


TRU-REGISTER 


The  Goss  Tru-Register— latest  addition  to  the  Color  Line 
—provides  an  accurately  controlled  means  of  visually  reg¬ 
istering  each  successive  matrix  of  a  color  set  to  selected 
image  areas  of  the  mat  of  the  key  plate.  When  in  reg¬ 
ister  each  mat  is  punched  wi*b  notches  which  positively 
locate  its  center  line  in  the  casting  box.  This  assures  reg¬ 
ister  and  minimizes  the  problems  of  positioning  mats  in 
the  box  for  multiple  casts. 


The  Goss  Plate  Perfector  is  an  automatic  machine  for 
casting,  cooling  and  finishing  precision  black  and  color 
stereotypes.  With  the  Automatic  Mat  Setter  production 
is  increased  to  five  plates  in  two  minutes. 


The  Goss  Tension  Miller  provides  for  final  color  register 
directly  from  the  plate  image  prior  to  the  accurate  ma¬ 
chining  of  the  tension  lockup  pockets  in  the  stereotype. 
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State  Dept. 
Criticized  for 
‘Leaks’onPolls 

Washington 

A  Congressional  committee 
has  criticized  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  “leaking”  to  newspa¬ 
pers  the  results  of  polls  which 
attested  to  the  popularity  of 
foreign  aid  operations  without 
revealing  that  the  polls  were 
conducted  at  the  department’s 
expense. 

The  report,  written  by  Rep. 
Porter  Hardy,  subcommittee 
chairman,  charged  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  with 
“evasiveness  and  lack  of  can¬ 
dor”  in  dealing  with  the  con¬ 
gressional  group  seeking  to  as¬ 
certain  the  background  of  the 
reported  public  opinion  sample. 

The  committee  states  bluntly 
that  State  and  ICA  acted  illeg¬ 
ally  in  using  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  for  other  purposes,  in  this 
manner. 

Discussed  in  the  report  was 
a  Washington  Evening  Star 
story  headlined  “Foreign  Aid  is 
Favored  by  90  Per  Cent,  Polls 
Indicate.”  ICA  officials  were 


Here’s  another  feature  of 

Hoe’s  PRINTMASTER 


.  .  .  the  single  width  press  with 
unbeatable  R.O.P.  color  facilities 


Ink  pump  boxes  for  block  and  color 
ore  on  operating  side  of  press. 


Smaller  Dallies  and  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  can  benefit  by  the  same 
exacting  standards  found  on  the 
Hoe  Color  Convertible  press  with 
Hoe’s  new  PRINTMASTER.  Its  out¬ 
standing  features  include  clean- 
lined  design,  fully  enclosed  printing 
units,  force-feed  oil  lubrication,  Hoe 
ink  pumps,  automatic  web  tension, 
high  speed  collecting  type  folder 
and  optional  iispage  auxiliaryf  older. 
For  information,  call: 
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given  as  the  source.  The  com¬ 
mittee  developed  at  public  hear¬ 
ings  that  the  story  was  based 
on  a  poll  conducted  by  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  for 
the  Department  of  State,  and 
that  the  facts  were  released  by 
ICA  although  bearing  an  “offi¬ 
cial  use  only”  stamp.  The  ICA 
later  informed  the  New  York 
Times  that  the  government 
paid  for  the  sampling. 

It  was  found  that  the  State 
Department  contracted  for  sev¬ 
en  or  eight  public  opinion  polls 
annually  since  1944,  spending 
$552,927  for  this  purpose.  The 
funds  were  taken  from  the 
“emergencies  in  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service”  account. 

The  deal  with  NORC,  opera¬ 
tive  since  1945,  was  canceled 
April  29  with  State  Department 
assurance  that  Congress  will  be 
asked  for  specific  appropria¬ 
tions  if  resumed. 

In  the  poll  series.  Secretary 
John  Foster  Dulles  has  come 
through  with  flying  colors  in 
the  test  of  public  approval  of 
his  work.  The  foreign  service 
likewise  received  excellent  en¬ 
dorsement. 


Real  Estate  Shops 
Closed  on  Sunday 

Cincinnati 
Aided  by  the  press,  several 
thousand  real  estate  sales  of¬ 
fice  owners,  brokers,  “show” 
people  and  staffers  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Hamilton  County  have 
“closed  shop”  on  Sundays,  for 
the  first  time  in  years. 

An  advertisement  in  the 
Times-Star,  Aug.  10,  carried 
names  of  102  persons  whose 
offices  close  on  the  Sabbath, 
giving  owners  and  employes  a 
chance  to  attend  church  and  be 
with  their  families.  Northern 
Kentucky  realtors  are  expected 
to  follow  the  example. 

Only  a  few  brokers  adver¬ 
tised  in  last  Sunday’s  Enquirer, 
but  many  property  owners  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

• 

Florida  Weekly  Sold 

Stuart,  Fla. 
Effective  Sept.  1,  ownership 
of  the  Stuart  News  will  pass  to 
Gordon  Lockwood,  Nashville, 
Ind.  The  News  is  a  24-page  ABC 
county-seat  weekly.  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  a  former  daily  newspaper 
executive  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  has 
been  here  for  the  past  two 
months  superintending  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  building  into 
which  the  newspaper  plant  will 
be  moved.  The  sale  was  ar¬ 
ranged  through  The  Dial 
Agency,  Detroit. 


New  Corporation 
Purchases  Daily 

Portage,  Wis. 

Sale  of  the  Portage  Daily 
Register  to  a  new  corporation, 
the  Register  Publishing  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Portage,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  W.  T.  Comstock, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
daily. 

Assets  of  the  paper  included 
plant,  equipment,  building,  sub¬ 
scription  list  and  good  will  of 
the  Comstock  Publishing  Co. 

President  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  is  Max  H.  Levine,  who 
has  been  associated  with  news¬ 
papers  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
states  which  are  affiliated  with 
the  Superior  Evening  Telegram. 

The  Portage  newspaper  has 
been  owned  since  1942  by  Mr. 
Comstock  who  purchased  it 
from  the  late  A.  A.  Porter.  Mr. 
Comstock  will  continue  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Royall  La  Rose,  foimer  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  advertising 
director  of  the  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent,  has  been  made  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Register. 

*  *  * 

The  Pilot  Point  (Tex.)  Post 
Signal,  a  weekly,  was  sold  by 
Morris  Usry  to  Dan  Feather  of 
Big  Spring,  Tex.  Mr.  Feather, 
recently  employed  on  the  Big 
Spring  Herald,  is  a  graduate 
of  Oklahoma  A&M  College. 
Mrs.  Feather,  will  assist  her 
husband  on  the  Post  Signal. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  the  Plattsmouth 
(Neb.)  Journal,  was  announced 
by  owner  Ronald  Furse.  Pur¬ 
chasers  are  Howard  Lindquist, 
Ames,  la.,  and  Eugene  Scarlett, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Mr.  Scarlett 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  has  worked 
on  papers  in  Minnesota  and 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Lindquist  will  be  editor 
and  Mr.  Scarlett  will  be  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

*  *  * 

Fremont,  Ohio 

D.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  publisher 
of  the  Erie  County  Recorder 
and  the  Peninsula  News,  has 
purchased  the  Berlin  Call  of 
Berlin  Heights  and  will  con¬ 
solidate  it  with  the  Erie  County 
Recorder.  Former  owners  were 
Raymond  F.  and  Nancy  Ponow. 
*  *  * 

Montgomery  Herald,  Troy, 
N.  C. — sold  to  H.  Clifton  Blue 
of  Aberdeen,  by  George  Beasley, 
of  Monroe,  who  has  published 
the  paper  for  15  years. 

Mr.  Blue,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Sandhill  Citizen  at 
Aberdeen,  will  operate  the 


weekly  paper  with  the  following 
corporate  officers:  Dr.  Charles 
Highsmith,  first  vicepresident; 
Fred  S.  Taylor,  second  vicepres¬ 
ident;  Dalton  Blake,  secretaiy 
and  Ralph  L.  White,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Blue  said  Mr.  Blake  will 
continue  in  active  management 
of  the  paper,  which  has  2,000 
circulation. 

*  *  • 

Charles  Sawyer,  former  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Belgium  and 
former  lieutenant  governor  of 
Ohio,  has  announced  the  sale  of 
the  Waverly  (Ohio)  News  and 
the  Waverly  Watchman  to  the 
Jackson  Publishing  Co. 

«  «  * 

Ft.  Gaines  (Ga.)  News- 
Record — sold  by  C.  R.  Cox  to 
R.  Taylor  Harris,  publisher  of 
the  Cuthbert  (Ga.)  Times. 

♦  *  * 

Dave  B.  Dahlberg,  general 
manager  of  the  Grants  Beacon, 
Belen,  N.M.,  for  18  months  and 
former  advertising  manager  of 
the  Belen  (N.M.)  News-Bulle¬ 
tin,  recently  purchased  the 
weekly  Valley  Journal  at  Hal- 
stad,  Minn.,  from  Harold  V. 
Nelson. 

«  *  * 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  weekly  Chesterfield 
County  News  has  purchased 
the  Colonial  Heights  Journal, 
also  a  weekly.  The  two  papers 
will  be  merged  into  one,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  M.  Keen  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Chesterfield  paper. 

Mr.  Keen  said  he  and  his 
staff  at  the  News  will  operate 
the  combined  papers  for  the 
time  being. 

• 

Records  Act  Signed 
By  III.  Governor 

Springfield,  Ill. 

A  state  records  act  has  been 
signed  by  Gov.  William  G. 
Stratton  of  Illinois,  in  addition 
to  the  “freedom  of  information” 
bill  requiring  public  bodies  to 
hold  open  meetings.  The  bill, 
which  has  also  been  signed  by 
the  governor,  was  sponsored  by 
Rep.  Paul  Simon,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Troy  Tribune.  (E&P, 
July  20,  page  54). 

The  records  act,  sponsored  by 
Secretary  of  State  Carpentier, 
opens  public  books,  contracts, 
vouchers  ledgers  and  files  dur¬ 
ing  office  hours.  The  new  law 
gives  any  person  the  right  of 
access  and  copies  by  photo¬ 
graph  or  purchase  on  stated 
fees. 

The  law  further  provides  for 
a  state  archives  division  under 
the  Secretary  of  State. 
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HOW  MANY  OF  THESE 
WILL  YOUR  PAPER  CARRY? 

(and  how  often?) 


Since  the  first  of  the  year,  all  major  automotive  companies  have 
announced  the  abandonment  of  cooperative  advertising  programs. 
In  effect  this  means  that  now  factor>’  executives  will  make  the 
final  decision  on  where  and  when  an  estimated  S182  million 
worth  of  newspaper  space  will  be  placed  during  the  next  12 
months. 

So,  the  nation’s  newspapers  have  a  real  selling  job  to  do.  They 
must  reach  and  influence  a  whole  new  group  of  men  who  now 
largely  control  automotive  advertising  throughout  the  U.  S. 
Who  are  these  men?  Weil  their  titles  vary  from  corporation  to 
corporation.  But  they  all  have  one  thing  in  common.  They  are 
automobile  men.  This  is  important  to  you.  It  means  you  can  tell 
them  your  selling  story,  easily  and  economically,  compellingly 
and  completely  through  the  pages  of  a  single  publication — their 
own— AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS. 

Ask  your  own  representatives.  We’re  sure  they’ll  agree  that 
AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  reaches  the  men  they  must  sell.  Here’s 
why.  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS— and  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS 
alone — weekly  gathers,  sorts,  edits  and  interprets  the  vital  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  dynamic  auto  industry.  To  deliver  the  news — 
while  it  still  is  news — to  44,000  paid  subscribers*  (some  150,000 
readers)  is  the  job  of  14  full-time  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS 
editors  and  106  correspondents! 

Little  wonder  that  in  its  32  years,  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  has 
earned  the  reputation  among  automobile  men  as  THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  OF  THE  INDUSTRY.  Discover  yourself  the  response 
pulled  by  your  own  publication’s  selling  message  among  automo¬ 
bile  people  when  you  place  it  in  the  pages  of  their  weekly  must 
reading  paper. 

Find  out  how  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  has  already  helped  intro¬ 
duce  more  than  35  other  newspapers  like  your  own  to  the  men 
who  must  decide  where  and  when  to  place  Si 82  million  worth 
of  newspaper  space.  Don’t  delay — this  decision  must  be  made 
very  shortly.  Get  in  touch  with  your  nearby  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWS  representative  today. 

*  86%  of  u’hom  annually  renew  their  subscriptions  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  $8  rate.  They  are  offered  no  premiums,  cut  rates,  or  special 
inducements. 

NEW  YORK:  Edward  Kruspak,  Ray  Billingham,  Howard  E. 
Bradley,  Murray  Hill  7-6871. 

CHICAGO:  J.  Goldstein,  William  H.  Gallagher,  State  2-6273. 
DETROIT:  R.  L.  Webber,  William  R.  Maas,  Roy  Holihan,  Wood¬ 
ward  3-0495. 

LOS  ANGELES:  R.  H.  Diebler,  Dunkirk  3-0303. 
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Parade 
pretties  up 
for 

Autumn 


The  56  leading  newspapers  that  distribute  parade 
have  a  surprise  in  store  for  their  readers  tomorrow 
(August  25).  Especially  for  the  women.  For  inside 
PARADE  will  appear  a  new  “spectacular,”  the  first  of 
a  number  of  full-color  editorial  spreads  to  be  used 
from  time  to  time. 


Four-color  spreads  are  nothing  new  for  PARADE.  But 
because  we  have  an  immense  and  devoted  following 
among  women  (especially  among  young  homemakers), 
we’re  starting  our  current  “spectaculars”  with  a  full- 
color  spread  on  beauty  care.  You  know  what  a  nat¬ 
ural  that  is  for  high  readership.  So  is  the  second  one, 
to  appear  on  September  1st.  It’s  on  color  planning— a 
basic  subject  in  home  decoration.  We’ve  chosen  the 
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THE  SUNDAY  PICTURE  MAGAZINE 


time  to  begin  our  “spectaculars”  with  care.  The  first 
will  appear  just  when  our  distributing  newspapers 
want  to  spark  the  fall  pick-up  in  reader  interest  and 
circulation.  In  addition,  parade’s  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Promotion  Departments  are  providing  plenty 
of  material  to  help  distributing  newspapers  build  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising. 

These  color  “spectaculars”  are  news  with  PARADE. 
We  feel  they  add  another  touch  of  distinction  — 
an  extra  dividend  after  “Operation  Brightface”, 
parade’s  new  format  introduced  last  Spring— giving 
added  sparkle  and  excitement  to  the  Sunday  paper. 

Here’s  one  more  example  of  parade’s  search  for  the 
best  in  reader  service  ..  .and  newspaper  benefit. 


(Coming  August  25) 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Philco  Corp.  launched  its  new 
Philco-Bendix  home  laundry  line 
in  Home  Firmshincs  Daily  with 
biggest  concentrated  advertising 
campaign  ever  to  be  run  by  any 
single  advertiser  in  any  merchan¬ 
dising  business  paper.  During  13- 
day  period,  Aug.  12-28,  Philco  is 
running  between  90  and  100 
pages  of  ads  built  entirely  around 
distributors’  endorsements  of  new 
line. 

Barney  Sharin,  copywriter  for 
Fairchild’s  ad  service  department 
for  past  12  years,  named  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  manager  of  Daily 
New's  Record,  effective  October 
1.  Succeeds  Nathan  Abelson,  who 
will  take  over  as  Directory  Di¬ 
vision  manager. 

Dorothy  “d.l.w.”  Wallis,  fea¬ 
tured  columnist  for  Women’s 
Wear  Daily,  has  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Harriman  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  The  Woman’s  Council, 
which  acts  as  an  advisory  group 
to  the  Governor  and  to  the 
Woman’s  Program  of  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce. 

A1  Chioda.  news  staff  of  Elec¬ 
tronic  News,  was  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  press  aboard  Navy  air¬ 
craft  carrier  Antietam  last  Sun¬ 
day  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  view 
demonstration  of  Bell  Aircraft’s 
automatic  landing  system. 

Kenneth  Bache,  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Daily  floor  covering  edi¬ 
tor,  was  featured  speaker  at  eve¬ 
ning  meeting  of  Retail  Floor 
Covering  Assn,  of  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  held  Aug.  20  at  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel.  Discussed  growth 
of  floor  covering  specialty  stores. 

Over  300  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
manufacturers  took  a  suggestion 
made  by  Harry  Riemer,  Daily 
News  Record  editor,  to  run  full 
page  ad  of  sponsors  and  endorsers 
of  National  Assn,  of  Men’s  Ap¬ 
parel  Clubs  salesmen’s  code  of 
ethics  for  the  industry.  Ad  ap¬ 
peared  Aug.  19  in  conjunction 
with  NAMAC  convention. 

Shapeless  look  of  the  1920s  is 
ready  to  take  over  in  women’s 
fashions.  Matilda  Taylor,  asso¬ 
ciate  fashion  editor  Women’s 
Wear  Daily,  returned  from 
European  couture  openings  with 
reports  that  loose  hanging,  un¬ 
fitted  dresses  reaching  just  above 
the  kneecap  were  the  show  stop¬ 
pers  at  leading  design  houses. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fubifthart  of 

Doily  Nawt  Record,  Supormorkol 
Mows,  Women's  Wear  Daily,  Elec¬ 
tronic  News,  Heme  Furnishings 
Doily,  Directeries,  Men's  Wear,  Foof- 
weor  News,  Books. 


Japanese  Newsman 
On  AP  Tokyo  Staff 

Rene-Georges  Inagaki,  30-year 
old  Tokyo  newspaperman,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press’  Tokyo  bureau  as  an 
editor  and  special  writer.  He 
has  been  writing  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  of  the  Mainichi 
since  November,  1952. 

Born  in  Paris,  Mr.  Inagaki 
spent  his  early  youth  in  Geneva 
where  his  father  was  attached 
to  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  He  was 
educated  in  Switzerland  and 
Japan  and  speaks  Japanese, 
English,  French,  German  and 
“some  Spanish.” 

He  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1949  as  an  assistant 
to  Allen  Raymond,  Tokyo  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  The  following 
year  he  was  employed  as  an 
assistant  to  Keyes  Beech  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Zeigler,  state  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times — to 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  as  an  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  Factory  Management 
magazine. 

*  *  * 

Donald  K.  Woolley,  former 
editor,  Quarryville  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Christiana  Local  Ledger  —  to 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune 
as  photographer.  His  wife, 
Joyce  Weece  Woolley,  co-editor 
of  the  Ledger — ^to  Missouri 
Farmers  Association,  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

*  *  * 

Albert  D.  Perdue,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee  since  1950  —  to 
circulation  manager  following 
the  death  of  Olen  Rehm. 

«  *  * 

William  W.  Bowden,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Mansfield 
(Ohio)  News-Journal  for  27 
years — retired.  He  is  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Richard  S.  Bowden, 
assistant  CM  since  1943. 

*  *  * 

Remington  Arnold,  20-year 
veteran  of  automobile  classified 
advertising  at  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press — to  the  general 
advertising  office  of  Scripps- 
Howard  in  New  York.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Donald  W.  Ber- 
WALD,  who  has  been  in  the 
Press  classified  ad  department 
three  years. 

«  *  * 

Robert  McKinney,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Sante  Fe 
(N.M.)  New  Mexican — chosen 
as  U.S.  member  of  the  new  In¬ 
ternational  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 


personal 


Jean  O’Connor,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Cur- 
rent-Argus — to  a  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada,  ad  agency. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Lowell  Greene  —  to 
editor,  Torrance  County  News, 
Mountainair,  N.  M. 


Betty  Lagomarsino,  former 
reporter  for  the  Carlsbad 
(N.M.)  Current-Argus  and  now 
of  San  Francisco — applied  for 
admission  to  the  bar  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  ♦  * 

G.  B.  Herring,  formerly 
with  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times  and  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  —  to  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  Herald 
copy  desk. 

*  «  <• 

Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  — 
observing  the  election  campaign 
in  West  Germany. 


John  V.  Webb — resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Athens 
(Ohio)  Messenger  to  teach 
journalism  at  Ohio  University. 
Charles  W.  Reamer,  city  editor 
for  11  years — promoted  to  ME. 


W.  Payne  Lo\’ELL,  onetime 
circulation  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph  and  an  employe  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
since  1932 — retired  at  84  and 
moving  to  St.  Louis,  Mich. 


Tom  Mills — from  staff  of 
the  Morgantown  (W.Va.)  Post 
to  Bureau  of  Information  at 
West  Virginia  University  as 
assistant  director. 


James  Taylor  —  leaving  a 
state  position  to  replace  his 
brother,  Karl,  as  editor  of  the 
weekly  Fayetteville  (W.Va.) 
State  Sentinel. 


Oscar  Berger’s 

VIP-Gallery 


i 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 

President,  Knight  Newspapers 
DRAWN  FROM  LIFE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  E  4  P. 
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Crosman  Lecture 


Librarian  Honored 

CLEN’ELAND 
Miss  Rose  Vormelker,  director 
of  the  library  of  Forest  City 
Barney  Sharin  with  the  ad-  Publishing  Co.,  has  been  invited 
vertising  service  department  of  by  President  Eisenhower  to  take 
LOUISVILLE,  Ky.  Fairchild  Publications  for  the  part  in  the  President’s  Confer- 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  managing  past  12  years  —  to  advertising  ence  on  Technical  and  Distribu- 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times,  promotion  manager  of  Daily  tion  Research  for  the  Benefit  of 
will  give  the  fifth  annual  Cros-  News  Record,  succeeding  Na-  Small  Business.  The  meeting 
man  memorial  lecture  during  than  R.  Abelson  —  appointed  will  be  in  Washington  Sept.  23. 
the  University  of  Colorado’s  manager  of  the  Directory  Divi- 
26th  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  4  gion  of  Fairchild  Publications.  •  *  * 

and  5. 


Phil  Gurney,  assistant  make- 


Mildred  Wyatt,  former  night 
Bob  Metcalfe,  city  hall  re-  editor  and  general  reporter  for 


oAUni*  onH  t-nn-a  VoaHof  portcr  for  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  the  Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos- 
up  editor  and  copy-reader  for  P  ,ucuntly  relumed  Tribune  from  1946  to  1953-to 

lw»rBmS?^r  1  to  the  De  from  an  aeeisumeut  in  Egypt-  ue»a  eupervieor  in  the  publie 

corah \lowl)  Jeumal  as  man-  to  Winnipeg  represmtative  and  '*TtS‘o1o^”‘ Chi’ 

writer  for  Maclean-Hunter  Pub-  Institute  of  Technology,  Chi- 

agmg  editor. 

*  ♦  •  *  •  * 

*  *  * 

Floyd  E.  Jacobson — resigned 

from  the  copy  desk  of  the  Harriet  Brennan,  Wtnnipegr  Gunther  I.  Jacobsen,  for- 
Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post  Jour-  (Man.)  Free  Press  reporter  —  merly  with  the  Orrville  (Ohio) 
nal  to  pursue  other  interests  and  to  the  staff  of  Style  magazine.  Courier-Crescent — to  news  edi- 
travel.  He  has  worked  for  Frank  Conlon,  Free  Press  tor  of  the  Piqua  (Ohio)  Daily 
newspapers  around  the  country  staff  writer — to  the  Toronto  Call.  Ronnie  Ginger,  June 
for  54  years.  Globe  and  Mail.  graduate  from  Ohio  University 

^  ^  ^  *  — Call’s  new  sports  editor. 

Tom  Barnett,  wire  editor  — 

J.  L.  Smith — to  Bahamas  De-  H.  Hogle,  editor  of  the  promoted  to  assistant  news  edi- 

velopment  Board  news  repre-  Medicine  Hat  (Alberta)  News  tor.  Ken  Shofstall  —  to  state 
sentative  in  the  Miami,  Fla.  foj.  the  past  10  years — to  public  editor, 
office.  He  was  formerly  with  affairs  and  news  manager  of  mm* 

the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  serv-  CFRN,  Edmonton  radio  and 

ing  as  courts  and  general  as-  television  stations.  Edward  P.  Allen,  formerly 

signment  reporter  and  on  the  *  *  *  national  advertising  represent- 

city  desk.  ative  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 

*  *  *  Philip  Gurney,  copy  editor  Chronicle  —  to  Ketchum,  Mac- 

Ronald  Moscati,  photogra-  Moines  (Iowa)  Trih-  Leod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 

pher,  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Ga-  last  three  years  —  to  and  New  York  City  advertising 

zette— to  the  photo  staff  of  the  managing  editor  of  the  Decorah  and  public  relations  agency  as 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex-  Newspapers,  Iowa.  Gene  account  executive. 
press,  replacing  Edward  Gray,  Maahs,  with  the  D^orah  News¬ 
papers  for  more  than  a  year —  mm* 

to  farm  and  sports  editor. 

Nancy  Lee  Winkelman, 
formerly  of  the  news  staff  of 
Vincent  C.  Carbone,  report-  WMAR-TV,  Baltimore,  and  a 
News— to  the  staff  of  the  Phila-  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Jour-  former  member  of  the  staff  of 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  as  re-  nal-Courier  —  recipient  of  the  the  Frederick  (Md.)  Post  and 
writeman.  West  Haven,  Conn.,  Amvets  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  & 

Post  1957  Merit  Award  “for  Journal — to  assistant  director 
Roger  E.  Davis,  former  New  outstanding  community  serv-  of  public  relations  for  Western 
York  reporter  and  rewriteman  ice.”  Maryland  College. 

— to  public  relations  director  of 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of 


resigned. 

*  *  « 

Saul  Kohler,  former  report¬ 
er,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily 


New  York  and  United  Medical 
Sei-vice,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Mackinney  —  returned 
to  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News  as  drama 
and  music  critic.  Robert  Good¬ 
win,  News  reporter  —  resigned 
to  move  to  Florida. 


Richard  D.  Blum  —  from 
production  manager  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  Southwest  edi¬ 
tion  to  administrative  assistant 
at  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  in 
the  fields  of  production  and 
labor  relations. 


DR.  WALTER  C.  ALVAREZ 

of  Waffo  Clinic  3an,c 

.  .  .  presently  appears  in  more  than  10*  leading  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Four  releases  each  week,  includinr  the 
Weekly  Roundup  of  Medical  Newi.  This  is  the  leading  medical 
column  of  the  day. 

Phone  or  W'ire  for  Samples,  Terms 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Det  Moines  488  Madison  Ave..  N.Y.C. 


57,000,000 

Newspapers 

Demanded 

$^120”000 
Per  Day 

$25,851,000  per  week  or 
$1,344,236,000  per  year -is 
what  America  pays  for 
their  newspapers.  That’s 
“pocketbook  loyalty”,  the 
only  kind  that  really 
proves  anything  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Shall  we  research  to  prove 
readership  when  your 
present  or  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  have  already  spent 
over  one  billion  dollars  to 
prove  they  demand  and 
read  newspapers.  Better 
to  research  how  to  use 
this  proven  greatest  of 
sales  tools  for  retailing 
and  national  advertising. 

As  to  audience — a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  claim  of  2 
readers  per  copy  gives  us 
a  total  of  114,000,000 
readers  and  consumers 
per  day. 

Housewives  collectively 
control  85%  of  the 
American  family  budget, 
collectively  many,  many 
times  larger  than  proba¬ 
bly  100  largest  corpora¬ 
tions.  Truly  working 
purchasing  agents,  as 
housewives  are,  they  vote 
advertising  (commercials, 
if  you  please)  as  their 
first  interest  in  reading 
newspapers.  Men  rank 
advertising  their  third 
most  important  interest 
in  newspapers. 

Proven  best  for  your  re¬ 
tailer  —  newspapers  are 
best  for  your  product, 
public  relations  or  serv¬ 
ice  promotions. 

mu  • 

KUIPERS 
&  MAHONEY 

INC. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Delroil, 

Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City, 

San  Francisco,  Atlanta, 
Charlotte,  Dallas 
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Personal 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

Russell  Tinsley,  formerly 
chief  of  the  public  information 
branch  at  Holloman  Air  De¬ 
velopment  Center,  N.  M. — to 
outdoors  editor  of  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  Statesman. 


Eddie  Hughes,  former  stu¬ 
dent  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas — to  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Atistin  (Tex.) 
Ameirican-Statesman,  replacing 
Orland  Sims — to  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

L.  A.  Wilke,  onetime  editor 
of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald- 
Post — replaces  former  Austin 
(Tex.)  American  -  Statesman 
staffer  Jay  Vessels  as  super¬ 
visor  of  information  for  the 
Texas  Game  &  Fish  Commis¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Vessels  joined  Sports¬ 
men’s  Clubs  of  Texas  Inc.  in 
Austin  as  director  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

«  *  * 

Stuart  L.  Runkel — to  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Mari¬ 
etta  (Ohio)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Alex  E.  Johnson,  formerly 
with  the  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Star  as  classified  advertising 
ad  manager  —  to  Foremost 
Golden  State  Co.  Ltd.  sales  de¬ 
partment. 

•  »  ♦ 

E.  G.  Beau  Jr.  — to  ad  direc¬ 
torship,  Anchorage  (T.  A.) 

News. 

*  *  * 

Dave  W.  Bowman — retired 
as  full-time  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 
copydesk,  but  will  fill  in  when 
needed.  Formerly  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star,  he  wrote  a  history 
of  Ohio  used  in  its  public 
schools. 


—  Sackett  Aims 
^  For  Sept.  1  Start 

San  Francisco 
Publication  of  the  Portsmouth 
(Va.)  World  will  begin  Sept.  1, 
Sheldon  Sackett  said  here  this 
week.  An  affiliated  shopper  will 
appear  Aug.  22,  he  declared. 

Mr.  Sackett  said  he  had  paid 
$17,500  Aug.  2  to  complete  his 
$125,100  purchase  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Times'  equipment  He 
said  he  owns  the  defunct  Times 
“unmortgaged  and  unencum¬ 
bered.” 

The  World  will  be  in  four 
sections  daily,  with  one  section 
devoted  to  Negro  news;  it  will 
be  an  around-the-clock  paper 
but  morning  and  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion  contents  will  be  different 
except  for  advertising,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Masthead  designs  for  the 
World  and  also  for  the  newly- 
launched  Virginia  Beach  Sun, 
Moon  and  Stars  were  displayed. 
The  double-globe  on  the 

-  World’s  masthead  will  appear 

Margaret  A.  Converse,  67 —  Rodson  L.  Riggs,  formerly  jn  ^  different  color  daily,  with 

recently  completed  40  years  as  manager  of  the  Rush  Countu  ^lue  for  Monday  and  gold  for 

society  editor  of  the  Madison  News,  La  Crosse,  Kas.  —  to  Sunday. 

managing^  editor  of  the  Ames  Discussing  his  past  ventures, 
(la.)  Daily  Tribune.  He  was  Sackett  offered  a  statement 

also  city  editor  of  the  Kearney  ghow  conditions  of  the 

(Neb.)  Daily  Hub  from  1954  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star  activities 

to  1957  and  also  was  associated  gome  years  ago.  He  held  a  Star 

with  the  Lexington  (Neb.)  option  but  never  published  that 

Charles  W.  Reamer,  for  11  Datvson  County  Herald.  paper,  he  explained, 

years  city  editor  of  the  Athens  ♦  *  ♦  ^ 

Robert  Blaisdell,  former 

district  manager  of  Pasadena  Editor’s  Novel  Picked 
(Calif.)  Star-News — now  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Santa 
Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican  suc¬ 
ceeding  Herbert  Bolinger  — 


FRAME  FOR  A  STORY — John  Givnoy,  left,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  reporter,  presents  a  framed  full-page  story  of  Henry 
Wilkes  and  Robert  King,  Civil  War  heroes,  to  Mayor  Clarence  Mc¬ 
Nally  of  Rensselaer.  This  will  be  hung  beside  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  which  was  awarded  to  Wilkes,  in  the  city's  Common 
Council  chambers. 


Press,  London,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Blackstone — to  photog¬ 
rapher,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis- 
patch. 


(Ohio)  Messenger  —  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  paper 
succeeding  John  V.  Webb,  who 
resigned  to  become  a  journalism 
teacher.  Jack  Gilbert,  sports 
editor  —  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  news  editor.  The  job  of 
city  editor  has  been  abolished 
and  most  of  the  job’s  functions 
will  be  performed  by  Mr.  Ream¬ 
er.  Andrew  Chonko,  staff 
member  of  the  Ada  (Ohio) 


By  Literary  Guild 

Toronto 

Novel  by  Ralj)h  Allen  has 


to  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  as  been  chosen  by  the  Literary 
circulation  manager. 


Bates  & 
writer. 


Company  as  copy 


BOATING  FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

THE  SOURCE  OF 
"BETTER  BOATING  FEATURES" 

REQUEST  RATES  AND  SAMPLES 
9  MURRAY  ST.  NEW  YORK  7.  N.  Y 


Guild  for  circulation  to  its 
members  next  February.  Th»' 
Gilbert  Gardner,  former  novel,  Mr.  Allen’s  third,  is 
city  editor  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  titled  “Peace  River  Country” 
Tribune  —  resigned  to  write  and  is  described  as  “a  warm 

Herald,  a  weekly — to  the  Mes-  monographs  for  the  Institute  fsniily  story  of  the  Canadian 

senger  as  sports  editor.  of  Research,  Chicago.  Don  prairies.” 

*  *  *  D’Elia,  former  copy  editor  of  Mr.  Allen,  43,  editor  of 

Irving  Sonn,  a  former  New  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  -  Maclean's  magazme,  was  on 

York  Times  staffer  —  to  Ted  returned  to  his  former  job  of  the  staff  of  the  Winnipeg 

city  editor  on  the  Trib.  Tribune  in  1930.  Eight  years 

*  *  *  later  he  came  to  the  Toronto 

Meritt  C.  Trott,  former  dis-  Globe  and  Mail,  for  which  he 
play  advertising  salesman  for  served  as  war  correspondent  in 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  Europe, 
and  more  recently  assistant  • 

sales  manager,  W  B  A  L  -  T  V  urk  c  j  o  •  i 
Baltimore— to  WTIC-TV,  Hart-  Sunday  Raised 

ford.  Conn.,  as  a  local  account  Seattle,  Wash, 

executive.  This  city’s  two  daily  news- 

papers  have  raised  their  prices 
Joseph  J.  Szafran,  with  the  to  $2  a  month  for  daily  and 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  since  Sunday  home  deliveries  and  to 
1941 — to  news  editor  and  in  20c  a  single  copy  for  Sunday 
charge  of  the  news  staff.  James  editions.  Single  copies  of  daily 
A.  Rich,  with  the  Derrick  editions  remain  6c.  The  Seattle 
since  1937  —  to  wire  editor.  Times’  home-delivered  daily 
Clarene  E.  Pelaghi,  Derrick  and  Sunday  price  formerly  was 
staffer  since  1955  —  appointed  $1.75;  the  Post-Intelligencer’s 
city  editor.  $1.85. 
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"With  a 


GRAPHIC 

/ 

I  concentrate  on 
the  PICTURE... 
not  the  camera!” 


The  pictures  shown 
here  clearly  exhibit 
Russ  Scott’s  skills  with 
the  world’s  finest  news 
camera. 


Says  Russ  Scott, 
Chief  Photographer, 
The  FLINT  (Mich.) 

JOURNAL 


CHOW  TIME 


38-year-old  Russ  Scott  joined  the  Flint  .Journal  photographic  staff  in  1939.  During  the  war  he  served  as 
a  crack  combat  photographer  with  the  L’.  S.  Army  in  China  and  Burma.  Since  then  he’s  been  busy  tak¬ 
ing  prize-winning  news,  sports  and  feature  pictures,  many  of  which  have  earned  national  recognition. 

He  says,  “With  a  (iraphic  I  don’t  have  to  think  about  the  camera.  I  can  concentrate  on  the  picture.’’ 
He  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  the“workhorse”of  the  news 
photographer,  the  Graphic  will  always  produce  a 
picture,  regardless  of  weather  conditions  or  picture 
problems.  The  entire  Flint  Journal  staff  is  using  new 
4x5  Speed  Graphics,  Graflite  Flash  and  Stroboflash 
portable  units. 


CLOUDS 


70th  Anniversary — iSSy-igjj 


Grantx,  lnc.«  Rochtsttr  3.  N.Y* 


so  PROUD 
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New  Home  Termed 
Ample  —  Until  1967 


By  Campbell  Batson 

Redwood  City,  Calif. 

The  Redwood  City  Tribune’s 
brand  new  plant  is  commodious- 
ly  planned  for  expansion  of 
every  depart¬ 
ment,  yet  it  is 
expected  to 
meet  the  news¬ 
paper’s  needs 
for  only  a 
decade. 

So  explained 
the  publisher, 

Ray  L.  Spang¬ 
ler,  in  a  tour 
of  the  27,000 
square  feet  of 
working  space  set  in  a  half¬ 
block  area.  The  visit  showed 
some  offices  not  yet  even  as¬ 
signed,  others  capable  of  twice 
the  present  occupancy. 

Community  and  newspaper 
gi’owth  facts  which  have  been 
well  emphasized  over  the  past 
decade  occasion  his  firm  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  new  building 
is  but  a  step  in  pacing  further 
demands. 

Room  for  Expansion 

“This  structure  is  designed 
to  meet  our  needs  only  until 
1967,”  he  said.  “After  that  we 
will  have  to  expand.  Where,  I 
do  not  know,  now. 

“We  may  then  go  into  the 
parking  areas  outside,  or  we 
may  stay  within  the  present 
walls.  We  have  room  for  a  full 
balcony  over  the  press  room.” 

The  press  room  now  stands 
open  to  a  roof  two  floors  above 
the  floor.  Through  its  wide 
doors,  newsprint  trucks  may 
now  enter  with  their  loads. 

The  press  itself  has  just  been 
expanded  from  four  to  six 
units  by  the  addition  of  two 


new  Goss  units,  with  balloon 
former.  Three  colors  and  black 
are  now  available  on  two  pages, 
spot  color  on  multiple  pages. 

Space  for  another  unit  stands 
vacant  beside  the  tubular. 
When  needs  call  for  a  cylinder 
press,  there  is  now  space  along¬ 
side  the  present  installation. 

Color  Program 
Coupled  with  the  new  color 
availabilities,  the  new  plant 
includes  darkrooms  for  color 
photography  as  well  as  for 
black  and  white.  Among  the 
next  steps  projected  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Tribune’s 
own  color  plate  stripping. 

Should  press  department 
area  space  be  lacking  when  the 
predicted  1967  expansion  date 
arrives,  the  plant  has  nearly 
twice  as  much  room  outside  as 
within  its  walls.  For  the  27,000- 
square  feet  of  plant  space  left 
48,000  square  feet  for  parking, 
driveways,  circulation  truck- 
ways  and  plantings. 

Direct-line  production  amid 
color  and  beauty  mark  the 
plant.  The  large  lobby  has  sit- 
down  chairs  for  customers.  The 
developing  product  flows  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  rear  in  two  lines  and 
emerges  at  the  rear  side  in 
the  circulation  truck  ramp. 

A  row  of  enclosed  private 
offices,  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  the  advertising  dispatch 
department  and  then  the  com¬ 
posing  room  is  the  flow  line  on 
one  side. 

Room  to  Double 
On  the  other  the  enclosed 
telephone  classified  solicitation 
room — now  with  four  and  large 
enough  for  eight  persons — lies 
back  of  business  department. 


D 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

/ 


The  Redwood  City  (Celif.)  Tribune's  new  buildinq. 


From  these  project  photograph¬ 
ic  dark  rooms,  editor’s  office, 
editorial,  library  and  lunch¬ 
room,  with  circulation  at  rear. 

Off  the  lobby  is  the  publish¬ 
er’s  office,  with  business  man¬ 
ager  at  one  side,  advertising 
manager  on  the  other,  and 
mechanical  superintendent  on  a 
adjacent  side.  A  conference 
room  lies  immediately  behind 
this  cluster. 

Department  heads  through¬ 
out  the  plant  have  enclosed 
offices  with  glass  windows  over¬ 
looking  their  departmental  co¬ 
workers.  Editorial  copy  reaches 
the  composing  room  by  tubes. 

An  Orderly  Move 

The  move  to  the  new  plant 
was  accomplished  speedily  and 
with  order.  As  long  scheduled, 
it  was  completed  Aug.  1. 

A  check  on  damage  showed 
machinery  intact.  Only  noted 
loss  was  a  broken  grinder  wheel 
repoi'ted  by  a  machinist. 

Each  department  head  was 
responsible  for  the  moving  of 
his  own  division.  Each  checked 
and  numbered  the  equipment 
to  be  moved  and  was  then  on 
hand,  with  charts,  to  assign 
each  article  at  its  pre-deter- 
mined  location. 

The  move  was  made  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  July  31,  the  paper’s 
busiest  day.  Classified  started 
the  procession  at  9  a.m.,  cir¬ 
culation  followed  within  a  half 
hour,  and  by  3  p.m.  all  the 
office  equipment  had  been 
transferred  or  replaced. 

Cumbersome  Move 

Mechanical  departments  shut 
down  at  1:30  p.m.  that  day  and 
likewise  moved  on  schedule,  but 
more  cumbersomely.  The  stereo 
flat  cast  went  first,  press  units 
followed.  The  two  new  press 
units  had  been  set  up  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

By  late  afternoon  there  were 
plumbers  and  electricians  at 
both  ends  of  the  move  and  by 
2  a.m.  the  last  of  the  nine 
linecasting  machines  was  set 
up  in  its  new  quarters.  Five 
of  the  typesetting  machines  are 
gas-operated,  and  four  are 
electric. 


A1  Forrest,  mechanical  super-  . 
intendent,  eased  the  transfer  ' 
problems  by  tagging  the  horse-  ■ 
power  and  the  electric  phase  * 
of  every  motor,  Mr.  Spangler 
explained.  A  valuable  feature  1 
of  the  new  building  is  the  use  i 
of  an  overhead  trough  system 
carrying  all  electric  wires  need¬ 
ed  in  each  department,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said. 

“Every  machine  worked,” 

Mr.  Spangler  commented.  The 
composing  room  was  in  full 
operation  by  11:30  a.m.  the 
next  day.  The  paper  was  held 
down  to  16  pages  and  was  only 
15  minutes  late,  but  this  re¬ 
sulted  from  an  engraver’s  error 
in  plate  making,  he  reported. 

Immediate  action  was  not 
required  from  the  press.  Print¬ 
ing  was  from  plates  rushed  to 
the  nearby  Palo  Alto  Times,  a 
Tribune  associate  through  Pen-  f 
insula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  owner¬ 
ship. 

The  Growth  Figures 

Circulation  growth  is  the  big 
factor  behind  the  projected  ex¬ 
pansion  by  1967,  Mr.  Spangler 
explained.  The  paper’s  latest 
daily  output  figure  is  18,561,  a 
dip  from  19,000-plus  before 
vacations  and  a  25  cent  monthly 
price  boost  to  $1.50,  he  advised. 

That  compares  with  5,300 
when  circulation  was  unfrozen 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
The  Tribune’s  last  move  was  in 
1932,  when  circulation  was 
2,600.  Population  was  then 
15,000,  and  now  is  42,000. 

Advertising  surged  to  a 
total  of  672,084  inches  last 
year.  The  display  linage  had 
hit  287,485  inches  in  1948  and 
three  years  later  totalled  443,- 
495  inches. 


Enlarging  Plant 

Easton,  Pa. 

Easton  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Easton  Ex¬ 
press,  has  taken  up  an  option 
on  an  adjoining  building.  Oc¬ 
cupancy  will  take  place  next 
Feb.  15.  Price  of  the  property 
was  listed  at  $190,000. 
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"We  couldn't  get  along  without  TTS'‘  equipment!" 


Publisher  Apperson  (standing)  and  his  father  look  on  as  the  TTS  operating  unit  automati¬ 
cally  runs  the  Linotype.  Linecasting  machines  equipped  with  Teletypesetter  may  also  be 
operated  manually,  just  by  turning  the  TTS  control  lever  to  the  “OFF”  position. 


Mrs.  Joan  Scott,  the  Herald’s  TTS  operator,  works  at  the  perforator.  Working  only  part- 
time,  she  punches  all  the  tape  for  each  week’s  issue  and  has  time  left  over  for  other  duties. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  24,  1957 


says  Orbell  0.  Apperson,  Jr., 
Publisher,  Mt.  Shasta  Herald 

“We  didn’t  install  Teletypesetter 
equipment  to  increase  production  or 
cut  costs  (though  if’s  helped  us  do 
both),  but  to  solve  an  acute  problem 
of  help  shortage.  We  were  intrigued 
by  the  Teletypesetter  ads  which  said 
an  ordinary  typist  could  handle  the 
TTS  equipment.” 

That’s  part  of  a  recent  letter  from 
Orbell  O.  Apperson,  Jr.,  Publisher  of 
the  Mount  Shasta  (Calif.)  Herald. 
The  weekly  Herald  installed  TTS 
equipment  in  September,  1952,  at¬ 
taching  it  to  a  Model  14  Linotype. 
Publisher  Apperson ’s  letter  continues: 

“Within  two  weeks  after  installation 
our  operator,  Mrs.  Joan  Scott,  was 
turning  out  usable  tapes.  After  a  few 
more  weeks  she  was  doing  all  our 
straight  matter.  In  addition,  by  the 
baseball  season  of  1953  she  was 
punching  tape  for  box  scores.  Work¬ 
ing  part-time,  Mrs.  Scott  sets  between 
2700  and  4200  lines  per  week  and 
has  time  to  keep  our  ABC  subscrip¬ 
tion  accounts  and  handle  the  bindery 
work  for  our  commercial  printing. 

“We  think  TTS  has  given  us  the 
equivalent  of  a  second  linecasting 
machine.  And  we  know  it  has  helped 
cut  down  on  our  overtime  work— up 
to  eight  hours  per  week,  in  fact. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly  how  long  it 
took  us  to  ’pay’  for  our  TTS,  but  I’d 
say  we  got  our  money  out  of  it  about 
the  third  year  —  and  I’m  positive  we 
couldn’t  get  along  without  it! 

“Our  TTS  operating  unit  is  set  for 
390  lines  per  hour  and  Linotype  pro¬ 
duction  averages  better  than  350  lines 
per  hour,  with  very  few  jam-ups.  We 
cut  in  on  tape  production  to  set  heads, 
ad  guts  and  make  corrections  in  the 
straight  matter.  Incidentally,  overtime 
doesn’t  slow  down  the  TTS.  It’s  going 
just  as  strong  at  the  end  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  as  it  is  at  the  beginning!” 

If  you  would  like  to  cut  comp>osi- 
tion  costs  and  boost  production,  why 
not  give  mechanical  automation  with 
TTS  a  try  in  your  shop.  You’ll  agree 
with  daily  and  weekly  publishers  all 
over  the  country  who— like  Publisher 
Apperson  —“couldn’t  get  along  with¬ 
out  TTS  equipment!” 

For  full  details  write  to:  Teletype¬ 
setter  Corporation,  Dept.  E8,  2752 
N.  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 
We’ll  send  you  complete  information. 


TELETYPESETTER 

® 


period,  one  finds  his  quotations  [7'  il^  O 

reminiscent — or  prophetic — of  J/  3.1001* — OOO 
financial  news  in  the  1930’s. 

Clifton  Fadiman  in  his  cur- 

rent  book,  “Any  Number  Can  J.  0310  OO  J  00 

Play,”  remarks  that  “It  is  part  _ 

of  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  T.-_  0^r»o  iKi 
to  think  anything  tolerable  if  i-O  A  1  dill  W  1  001\. 
he  can  only  convince  himself 

that  it  is  recurrent.”  And  the  Winnipeg,  Man. 

magazine  Arena,  in  1891,  re-  A  father-son  reporting  team 
d  ported  2,650  foreclosures  of  shared  front  page  by-line 
farm  mortgages  in  Kansas  stories  in  the  Winnipeg  Free 

. .  alone,  and  33,000  evictions  for  Frees  because  of  a  timely 

diversified  nonpayment  of  rent  in  New  coincidence. 

''  ’  _ . :  Ken  Noble,  the  son,  is  night 

months  of  1890.  In  the  Au^st  police  reporter  for  the  Free 
issue  of  the  North  American  Press,  and  Bob  Noble,  his 

is  the  law  courts  re- 


BOOkS  IN  BE  VIEW 


asines 


By  Prof,  iloscoe  Ellard 


tion  of  expansiveness  —  an 
what  then  seemed  boundless 
natural  resources — might  have 
been  chaotic  to  our 

population,  had  it  not  been  for  York  City  during  the  last  six 
of  the  uiany  independent  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Newspapers 

Review,  James  H.  Eckels,  con-  father, 
troller  of  the  currency,  referred  porter. 

gazincs  could  fo  “fbe  daily  failure  of  banks.  An  eastbound  freight  train 
leisurely  and  national,  state,  and  private;  of  plowed  into  the  rear  of  a 

■  stopped  freight  about  12  miles 
from  Winnipeg  late  at  night, 
and  Ken  was  sent  out  on  the 
story. 

By  coincidence,  Bob  was 
aboard  the  Great  West  Flyer, 
a  Canadian  Pacific  train,  on  his 
way  to  Birtle,  to  cover  a  mur¬ 
der  trial. 

In  the  The  Flyer  was  on  the  same 
tracks  as  the  demolished 
freights,  and  was  able  to  stop 
in  time  from  piling  into  the 
wreckage  of  dozens  of  tangled 
cars.  Reporter  Noble  got  off 
the  train  to  see  what  was  caus¬ 
ing  the  delay,  not  realizing  his 
son  Ken  was  already  at  the 
scene  taking  pictures  and  re¬ 
porting  the  story. 

Bob  telephoned  in  an  eye¬ 
witness  account  while  waiting 
for  a  clear  track  to  proceed  to 
^  Birtle,  and  son  Ken  arrived 
back  to  the  Winnipeg  office 
with  a  complete  picture  story. 

In  their  newspaper  careers, 
it  is  the  first  time  the  pair 
have  had  front  page  bylines  at 
the  same  time.  The  Nobles 
come  from  a  long  line  of  news¬ 
paper  people. 


A  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  MAGA¬ 
ZINES:  1885-1905.  Volume  IV.  By 
Frank  Luther  Mott.  Cambridfre,  Mass. : 
The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  858  pp.  $12.50. 


Here  is  a  panorama 
adolescence  of  America,  as 
made  widely  articulate  in 
country’s  magazines — i 
1885  to  1905.  In  his  latest 
canto,  volume  IV,  Frank  Luther 
Mott,  Pulitzer  Prize  historian 
and  journalism  dean  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
advances  the  American  epic 
two  decades — a  human  comedy 
of  quick  industrial  and  finan¬ 
cial  growth,  through  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike, 
to  charges  of  imperialism,  un¬ 
precedented  prosperity,  and 
visions  of  world  power. 

Here  also,  blessedly,  is  me¬ 
ticulous  scholarship  with  nary 
a  statement  expressed  in  chi- 
squared  over  pi  minux  x.  Dr. 
Mott’s  emphasis  is  on  the  con¬ 
temporary  life  of  a  double-dec¬ 
ade,  and  his  style  is  journalis- 
t  i  c  a  1 1  y  readable,  frequently 
witty,  always  clear  and  urbane. 

American  life  was  becoming 
more  complex,  as  social,  econ¬ 
omic  and  political  problems 
multiplied.  There  began  the 
growth  of  large  cities,  compli- 


I  the  to  deal  predominantly  with 
■from  overt  acts  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours;  magazines 
ruminate  more  1  , 

offer  a  wide  popular  vehicle  for  great  commercial  enterprises, 
current  literature.  And  those  trust  companies,  corporations, 
were  days  when  fewer  distrac-  manufacturing  establish- 

for  tions  competed  for  a  reader’s  ments.” 

time.  ♦  ♦  * 

* .  *  *  Reminiscent  also  of  the  1930’s 

In  advertising,  the  period  of  jg  ^  magazine’s  report  of  the 
Dr.  Mott’s  latest  volume  saw  march  of  Coxey’s  army  on 
the  beginning  of  a  golden  age.  Washington  in  1894.  “ 

Advertising  increased  80  per-  American  Review  of  Reviews, 
cent  in  the  ’80s.  In  the  ’90s,  w.  T.  Stead  pointed  out  that 
slowed  down  by  hard  times—  “Coxey’s  army  had  the  sympa- 
there  was  the  panic  of  ’93—  thy  of  the  masses  who  recog- 
printed  “commercials”  still  nized  it  as  a  gesture  of  econ- 
gained  another  third;  and  be-  omic  desperation.” 
tween  1900  and  1905  advertis-  Dean  Mott  discusses  the 
ing  increased  again  more  than  Saturday  Evening  Post  very 
half.  Probably  only  a  fourth  of  fuHy.  also  he  includes  the  Ar- 
this  went  to  magazines,  but  gosy.  Bookman,  Collier’s,  Cos- 
that  fourth— particularly  with  niopoUtan,  Ladies’  Home  Jour- 
the  other  three-fourths  in  news-  ^al,  Munsey’s,  World’s  Work— 
p  aper  s  influenced  American  and  the  fascinating  parade  of 
living  and  changed  the  econ-  contemporary  history 
omic  stature  of  all  publications,  fabulous  period.  It  was  a  period 
'  "in  which  a  major  nation,  fresh 

from  felling  trees  and  spanning 
a  continent  with  rails  and 
roads,  towns  and  cities,  farms 
and  factories  in  an  amazingly 
short  time,  raised  its  head,  pro¬ 
duced  a  cultural  climate,  and 
began  to  look  at  the  world 
about  it. 

Dean  Mott’s  book  is  as  read-  2  Weeklies  Merged 
able  as  a  few  good  novels  and  , 

as  rich  in  facts  as  a  major  Leesburg,  Va. 

work  of  American  history.  He  Merger  of  two  Loudoun 
discusses  literary  types  and  County  weekly  newspapers — 
judgments,  politics  and  econ-  the  Loudoun  Times-Mirror  and 
omics,  social  issues,  newspapers  the  Blue  Ridge  Herald  v-’a*! 
and  advertising,  music  and  effected  last  week.  John  Eisen- 
drama,  education,  religion,  and  hard,  president  of  the  58-year- 
philosophy.  His  book  is  a  tapes-  old  Herald,  is  managing  editor 
try  of  the  content  of  periodicals  of  the  combined  paper. 

— a  significant  chapter  in  Amer-  • 

icana.  ^ 

Books  Received  Gore  Starting  Paper 

THE  ROOTS  OF  AMERI-  Sheffield,  Ala. 

CAN  COMMUNISM.  By  Theo-  Leroy  Gore,  former  editor  of 
dore  Draper.  New  York:  The  a  weekly  at  Sauk  City,  Wis. 
Viking  Press.  498  pp.  $6.75.  A  who  led  a  “Joe  Must  Go”  move- 
detailed  and  factual  history  of  ment  against  the  late  Senator 
the  Communist  party  in  Ameri-  McCarthy,  is  planning  to  es- 
ca  by  a  one-time  student-paidii-  tablish  a  new  paper  here  in 
cipant  in  the  movement.  October. 
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Now  they’re  taking  the  thump  out  off  highways 


Here  is  something  new  in  concrete 
highways  —  one  without  those  tar- 
capped  expansion  joints  that  seem  to 
cut  across  the  pavement  every  few  feet. 
It  does  away  with  the  annoying  double 
thump  you  feel  when  the  wheels  of 
your  car  roll  across  the  joints  in  conven¬ 
tional  concrete  highways.  It  gives  you 
a  new  sensation,  riding  on  a  smooth 
ribbon  of  continuous  concrete.  And  be¬ 
sides  offering  better  riding  qualities,  it 
requires  less  maintenance  over  the  years. 

This  new  concept  in  concrete  high¬ 
way  engineering  has  been  used  in  a 


seaion  of  Route  111,  north  of  York, 
Pa.,  on  the  main  road  linking  Harris¬ 
burg  with  Baltimore.  This  is  one  of  the 
newest  and  longest  of  a  number  of  test 
seaions  built  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  give  engineers  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  performance  data. 

The  concrete  in  this  road  is  actually 
thinner  than  in  ordinary  concrete  high¬ 
ways,  yet  it  is  far  stronger.  The  secret  is 
the  way  it  is  reinforced  with  steel  down 
inside  the  slab.  Instead  of  pouring  the 
concrete  in  a  series  of  individual  sec¬ 
tions  connected  with  joints,  the  new 


road  is  simply  poured  in  a  continuous 
stretch.  And  the  steel  bars  inside  the 
concrete  are  overlapped  to  form  con¬ 
tinuous  reinforcement,  literally  holding 
the  concrete  together  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  preventing  the  formation 
of  large  cracks  that  would  otherwise  cut 
the  service  life  of  the  road. 

Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  of  reinforcing  steel 
for  highways.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  com¬ 
pany  that  furnishes  all  of  the  different 
steel  products  and  materials  used  in 
building  modern  roads. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


BETHLEHEM 


steel 
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Fateful  Raft 
Trip  Leads  to 
Publishership 


1  ime-Liie 
Names  New 
Chief  of  Corp; 


Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

An  ill-fated  raft  trip  that 
led  to  a  publishership  was  re¬ 
called  by  J.  Keith  Pope  as  he 
opened  a  new  office  here  and 
began  letterpress  production  of 
his  Contra  Costa  News  Regis¬ 
ter. 

The  transfer  was  accom¬ 
plished  on  in-pocket  cash  of 
$250  and  the  expenditure  of 
greater  energy  than  he  would 
choose  to  put  forth  again,  the 
former  reporter  and  sea  voy¬ 
ager  admits. 

As  first  mate,  photographer 
and  reporter  on  the  Lehi  expe¬ 
dition  into  the  Pacific  in  July, 

1954,  Mr.  Pope  was  one  of  five 
persons  rescued  off  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  coast. 

No  Jobs  Offered 

In  making  the  rounds  of 
newspapers  in  hopes  of  return¬ 
ing  to  landside  reporting,  Mr. 

Pope  found  interest  only  in  the  and  commercial  paper  devoted  requires  a  heap  of  learning,  but 
Lehi  voyage  experiences, 
jobs  were  offered  despite  a 
dozen  years  of  newspaper  work 
in  this  area,  the  former  voy¬ 
ager  found. 

His  drooping  chin  dipped  Initial  issues  were 
still  further  when  his  wife  re-  printed  and  boasted  a 
ported  she  had  quit  her  depart-  paper  as  ’ 
ment  store  job  to  help  him  Subsequently  the  paper  became 
toward  his  cherished  ambition  a  semi-weekly  and  it  now 
of  becoming  a  publisher,  he  boasts  letterpress  equipment 
now  recalls.  its  new  plant  here. 

The  new  venture  was  into  From  50  to  500 

seas  as  treacherous  as  the 
Pacific’s  waters.  Selection  of  a 
specialized  field,  help  from  his 
wife,  Miriam,  and  friends,  and 
hard  work  pulled  him  through, 
he  recalls. 

The  result  was  the  Contra 
Costa  News  Register,  a  court 


James  R.  Shepley,  head  of 
the  Time  Inc.,  Washington 
news  bureau  since  1948,  has 
been  named 
I  chief  of  corre¬ 

spondent  for 
the  company's 
U.S.  and  Cana- 
d  i  a  n  News 
Service. 

In  this  post 
he  succeeds 
Lawrence  E. 
Laybourne,  who 
will  become 
managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Time  International  Ltd. 
of  Canada,  with  headquarters 
in  Toronto.  James  L.  McCon- 
for  seven  years 


Shepley 


aughty  J  r 


'Wonder  what  became  of  that  new  copy  boy  we  sent  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  to  get  us  a  half  dozen  'column  shrinkers' "7 


No  to  the  booming  county  just  be-  “after  two  years,  we’re  really  the  United  Press  Congressional 
hind  the  San  Francisco  Bay’s  rolling,”  declares  Mr.  Pope.  His  House  staff  before  joining  Time 
East  Bay  area.  Publication  be-  previous  experience  had  been  in  1942.  He  served  during 

gan  on  a  weekly  basis  in  March  with  the  Gilroy  Dispatch,  San  World  War  II  as  a  correspond- 

.  Times-  ent  in  the  China-Burma-India, 

Southwest  Pacific  and  Euro¬ 
pean  theatres  and  was  U.  S. 
staff  officer  at  the  1945  Pots- 
have  dam  Conference. 

A  native  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Mr.  Shepley’s  first  reporting 
job  before  becoming  a  student 
at  Dickinson  College  was  for 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot.  He 
later  worked  for  the  Associated 
Press,  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  as 
UP’s  Pennsylvania  legislative 

correspondent. 

Mr.  Laybourne,  44,  Time 

Inc.’s  first  full-time  manage¬ 
ment  representative  in  Canada, 

joined  the  company  in  1944  as 

Ottawa  correspondent  after  10 
years  of  service  on  the  St. 
le  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

J  -  Elizabeth,  ,3^ 

ATF’s  engineering  service  is  McConaughty,  42,  joined 

offered  at  a  flat  rate  per  day.  Time  Inc.  as  a  copy  boy  in 
plus  travel  and  living  expenses.  1038,  and  since  1951  he  has 
By  the  terms  of  an  Engineering  been  Congressional  specialist 
Service  Contract,  signed  by  foi’  and  Life  in  Washing- 

ATF  and  the  customer,  pro-  loa* 

vision  is  made  for  credits  to-  He  is  a  graduate  of  Deerfield 
ward  the  engineering  service  Academy  and  of  Wesleyan,  of 
in  the  event  of  equipment  which  his  father  was  president 
orders.  The  service  is  available  before  becoming  governor  of 
to  all  plants  in  the  graphic  arts  Connecticut.  He  was  editor-in¬ 
industry,  whether  they  purch-  chief  of  the  Wesleyan  Argus, 
ase  new  equipment  or  not,  and  and  worked  on  the  Hartford 
whether  or  not  they  are  cur-  Times  and  the  Washington 
rently  ATF  customers.  Post. 


Jose  Mercury,  Vallejo 
offset  Herald  and  Alameda  Times- 
bond  Star,  all  of  this  Northern  Cali- 
the  only  refinement,  fornia  region. 

Incorporation  papers 
been  filed  with  Mr.  Pope  as 
in  pi'esident  and  with  King  Parker 
Jr.,  realtor  and  property  man¬ 
ager,  the  only  other  major 
Circulation  began  with  a  slo^^l^boldei . 
total  of  50  and  is  now  approxi-  * 

mately  500,  Mr.  Pope  reports.  ^  . 

Subscribers  at  $15  yearly  in-  Plant  Engineering 

elude  most  of  the  county’s  Service  Is  Offered 
lawyers,  bankers  and  a  variety 

of  contractors,  Mr.  Pope  says.  production  cost  analysis 

The  highly  specialized  field  for  newspaper  publishers  plan- 

_  _ _  ning  to  build,  expand  or  mod- 

I  ernize  their  equipment,  layout, 
I  or  manufacturing  methods  ii 
being  offered  by  American  Typi 
Founders  Co.,  Inc. 


I¥  you  hovo  intornollonal  buiinoti 
Intorosh  osioclafed  with  publishing, 
printing,  advortising  or  commareial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thosa  activitias  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zaaland,  raad  Nawspapar  Naws, 
tha  national  monthly  businass  naws* 
papar  davotad  to  thosa  closaly  ra< 
latad  intarasts  of  "Down  Undar.” 


by  commant,  picture,  error  in  foct  or 
iclantity;  or  'Ot '  vioioting  Privacy  or 
Copyright,  Rrocy  of  mottar  or  format 

F  O  R  t  IF  Y 

agoinst  amborrossing  lost  ^ 
with  ovr  tpadal.4txcets 

INSURANCE 

covering  these  horords  — 
unique,  affective,  maxpensiva 


1 5  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subacription  to  U.  S.  ISJQ 
Frite  for  tmpU  copy. 
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measure  of  tomorrow 


Divisions  and  Wholly  Ownod  Subsidiarios  of  Curfiss-Wright  Corporation; 

Wricht  AsROMAtncAL  Division,  Vood-Ridge,  N.  /.  *  Prorcllrr  Division*  CaldwtU,  N,  /•  *  Plastics  Division*  QuehannOt  Pa.  *  Elictronics  Division,  CarUtadt,  N»  /• 
Metals  Proccssinc  Division*  Buffalo,  N.  K  *  Specialties  Division*  U'ood-Ridge,  N,  J,  •  Utica>Bcnd  Corporation*  Utica,  Mich,  *  Export  Division,  New  York,  N,  T, 
Caldwell  Wricht  Division*  Caldwell,  N,  J.  •  Aerophvsics  Development  Corporation*  Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  •  Research  Division*  Clifton,  N,  J,  *  Quehanna,  Pa. 
Inddstrial  and  Scientific  Products  Division*  Caldwell,  N,  /.  *  Curtiss-W’richt  Europa*  N,  V,,  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands  •  Turromotor  Division,  Princeton,  N,  /• 
Marquette  Metal  Products  Division.  Cleveland,  Ohio  *  Clrtiss* Wricht  or  Canada  Ltd.*  Montreal,  Canada  *  Propulsion  Research  Corporation*  Santa  Monica,  Caiif, 
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Developments  from  the  modern  research  laborato¬ 
ries  of  Curtiss-Wright  serve  many  industries  today 
—  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  achievements. 


An  airplane  powered  by  a  Curtiss-Wright  engine  has  flown  so 
fast  that  a  noon  take-off  in  New  York  would  land  it  in 
California  at  10:20  A.M.  same  day — turning  back  the  clock! 

A  Curtiss-Wright  nuclear  gauge  measures  the  thickness 
of  fast  moving  sheet  materials  during  production — 
without  touching  them. 

Curtiss-Wright  produces  a  heat-registering  paint  for 
recording  the  temperatures  of  working  parts  in  action. 

The  fields  of  Curtiss-Wright  activity  are  continually 
broadening,  and  now  include  products  for  nearly  every 
major  industry  . . .  products  of  imaginative  engineering  in 
electronics,  atomic  power,  plastics,  metallurgy,  ultrasonics, 
aviation  . . .  products  of  Curtiss-Wright  research  that 
continually  take  the  measure  of  tomorrow. 


RESEARCH  DIVISION 


..  GURTISSWRIGHT 

CORPORATION  •  QUEHANNA,  PA. 


AN  ARTIST’S  CONCEPTION  of  the  mammoth  generating  plant  to  be  built  on  the  Coosa  River,  near 
Wilsonville,  Alabama,  41  miles  southeast  of  Birmingham.  The  first  two  of  four  250,000-kilowatt  units 
are  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  summer  of  1 960. 


$150  Million  Electric  Generating  Plant 
...One  of  Nation’s  Largest! 

More  Power  Jor  the  Growing  South 


ON  THE  MIGHTY  Coosa  Rivcf  ill  Alabama,  this  one- 
million-kiiowatt  steam  electric  generating  plant  is 
being  built  to  supply  added  power  for  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  It  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Southern 
Electric  Generating  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Alabama 
Power  Company  and  Georgia  Power  Company. 

Major  coal  fields  near  the  plant  will  supply  most 
of  the  iVz  million  tons  it  will  consume  annually,  which 
will  add  greatly  to  the  prospierity  of  the  region.  The 
proximity  of  the  fuel  will  resultin  savings  in  transporta¬ 
tion  costs — assuring  users  throughout  Southern’s  inter¬ 
connected  system  of  still  another  source  of  abundant, 
economical  electricity. 

To  provide  ample  power,  additional  facilities  cost¬ 


ing  nearly  $730  million  have  been  built  by  The  Southern 
Company  and  its  operating  affiliates — Alabama,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Gulf  and  Mississippi  Power  Companies — during 
the  past  ten  years.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  largest 
expansion  programs  ever  undertaken  by  any  industrial 
group  in  the  Southeast.  In  addition,  these  companies 
have  contributed  to  the  area’s  economic  growth  and 
development  through  their  large  payrolls,  local  pur¬ 
chases  and  tax  payments. 

The  investments  of  over  124,000  stockholders  of 
The  Southern  Company  have  made  this  ever-increasing 
expansion  possible.  Their  participation  evidences  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
belongs  to  the  South  I 
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THE  SOUTHERN  COMPANY 


SINCE  1947,  construction  expenditures  of  The 
Southern  Company  and  its  affiliates  have  exceeded 
THROUGH  TAXES  PAID  in  1956  The  Southern  the  total  amount  of  construction  permits  issued  in 
Company  system  made  a  tremendous  contribution  fast-growing  Atlanta.  The  Southern  Company 
to  the  education  of  these  children  and  thousands  group  has  spent  an  average  of  almost  $73  million 
of  others  throughout  its  four-state  service  area,  per  year  during  this  period  for  additional  facilities 
Highway  construction,  public  health  and  other  to  meet  growing  electric  power  requirements  of  its 
important  services  were  also  aided  by  the  com-  four-state  area.  Present  plans  call  for  an  investment 
panies’  tax  payments — representing  their  largest  of  $436  million  in  new  facilities  during  the  next 
single  item  of  operating  expense.  three  years. 


Shaded  section  designates  area  served  by  the  four 
investor-owned  electric  power  companies  in  The 
Southern  Company  system. 


THE  GIANT  AIRCRAFT  CARRIER 
U.S.S.  Forrestal  could  steam  night  and 
day  at  standard  speed  for  a  third  of  a 
century  on  the  fuel  consumed  last  year  by 
members  of  The  Southern  Company  group 
to  provide  electric  power  for  its  users.  This 
group’s  fuel  bill  averaged  more  than 
$100,000  per  day  during  1956. 


EVERYTHING  FROM  gigantic  substa¬ 
tion  equipment  to  office  supplies  is  pur¬ 
chased  by  The  Southern  Company  group 
totalling  many  millions  of  dollars  each 
year,  substantially  benefiting  merchants 
and  suppliers  in  the  four-state  area  and 
throughout  the  nation. 


Alabama  Power  Company  Gulf  Power  Company 
Birmingham,  Alabama  Pensacola,  Florida 
Georgia  Power  Company  Mississippi  Power  Company 
Atlanta,  Georgia  Gulfport,  Mississippi 
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ciROiATioN  Prof.  Peterson 

mw  Hear  1  his!  Carriers  Nominated 

Make  the  Best  Salesmen  ’  ^“r  iroooYeM  For  Dean’s. lob 

thousands  of  telephone  calls. 


Ad  Touches  Off 
^Chain  Reaction’ 


thousands  of  telephone  calls. 

Chicago  sters  to  act  for  themselves.  The  advertisement,  a  nine-line  „  ,,, 

A  leading  insurance  executive  “Only  a  little  more  than  a  “personal”  that  was  the  opening  bana  hampaign, 

wants  to  hire  200  former  news-  century  ago,  American  boys  of  announcement  of  a  campaign  to  Prof.  Theodore  Peterson,  39, 

paperboys.  14  or  15  were  acting  as  masters  elect  a  Chicago  policeman  as  will  be  recommended  for  the 

“Thev  make  the  hp<5t  salesmen  Sailing  vessels,  guiding  them  sheriff  of  Cook  County,  appeared  P®st  of  dean  of  the  University 
we  can  find,”  said  W.  Clement  ports  around  the  world,”  he  in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of  Illinois  Col- 

Stone,  president  of  the  Com-  commented.  ,  on  Aug.  4. 

bined  Insurance  Company  of  “Workers  Needed,”  the  ad 

America.  He  also  heads  the  responsibility  and  work,  if  we  headline  said,  “Elect  a  proven, 

combined  American  Insurance  ®”*y  them  a  chance  to  han-  honest  policeman  for  a  police- 

Comnanv  Dalla<!-  the  Fir<!t  Na-  <^^6  them  to  the  limit  of  their  man’s  job.  Send  your  name,  ad- 

Sa?  C^STalty’  Com^^^^^^^^  capabilities.”  dress  to:  Independent  Citizens 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin*  and  ^*^*  Stone,  who  was  himself  a  of  Cook  County  for  Jack  Muller  i 
the  Hearthstone  Insurance’ Com-  newspaperboy,  added  “I  know  of  for  Sheriff,  c/o  Harold  Mar- 
pany  of  Massachusetts,  Boston.  way  for  young  men—  gules,  33  N.  LaSalle.” 

The  combined  group  is  run-  young  women — to  gain  valu-  Following  publication  of  the  , 

ning  a  national  campaign  to  experience  than  by  selling  ad,  letters  poured  into  Mar-  Peterson  tor  of  journal- 

hire  new  salesmen  in  view  of  an  delivering  newspapers.”  gules’  office.  Tribune  readers  at  Illinois  for 

announced  goal  of  $100  000,000  “There  is  a  tendency  today,”  wrote  letters  to  the  editor.  Un-  the  past  16  years,  who  is  leav- 

annual  sales  volume  by  1961.  Horatio  counted  thousands  of  telephone  ing  to  take  over  directorship  at 

„T.,  ...  ^  Alger  story  —  the  inspirational  calls  tied  up  Margules’  four  Michigan  State  University. 

It  s  our  contention  that  sales-  ^  Peterson  has  been  a 

M^**'  “A  Henry  J.  Kaiser  rose  from  Within  five  days  after  the  ad  member  of  the  journalism  staff 

n*  H  ’  newsboy  to  industrial  leader.  had  appeared,  Margules  counted  at  Illinois  for  nine  years.  He 

piovi  e  e  iweiye  piiyer  in-  “Rut  the  interesting  point  to  4,236  letters  responding  to  his  recently  was  named  to  become 

spiration,  motivation,  and  tram-  ^hat  the  scoffer  usually  is  request  for  help  head  of  the  newly  organized 

someone  who  was  never  a  news-  Margules,  a  33-year  old  at-  journalism  division. 

Special  Consideration  boy  and  who  failed  to  achieve  tomey,  said  his  group  will  cam-  He  was  co-author  with  Prof. 

“Nor  is  ac-e  a  factor  We  find  outstanding  position  in  paign  to  run  Muller  as  an  in-  Siebert  and  Prof.  Wilbur 


lege  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Com¬ 
munications  at 
the  Sept.  19 
meeting  of  the 
u  n  i  V  e  r  - 
sity’s  trustees. 
He  will  succeed 
Fredrick  S. 
Siebert,  direc¬ 
tor  of  journal- 
at  Illinois  for 


provided  he  received  proper  in¬ 
spiration,  motivation,  and  train¬ 
ing. 

Special  Consideration 

“Nor  is  age  a  factor.  We  find 
that  neither  youth  nor  age  is 
either  an  asset  or  a  hindrance 
in  salesmanship.  Of  course, 
however,  experience  helps. 


salesmanship.  Of  course,  su ranee  at  the  age  of  16  and  by 
wever,  experience  helps.  ^0  headed  his  own 

.  national  insurance  sales  orgam- 

Very  often  we  find  that  the  nation 

only  experience  young  men  have  His'  18-year-old  son,  Norman, 
had  as  salesmen  was  as  ‘Little  jg  ggHing  insurance  for  the  firm 


fe.”  dependent  candidate  for  sheriff  Schramm  of  “Four  Theories  of 

Mr.  Stone  started  selling  in-  in  the  November  1958  election,  the  Press”  which  won  the 


•  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Award  for 

outstanding  research  in  jour- 
M.E.  Appointed  nalism. 

„  ,  Prof.  Peterson  is  a  native  of 

Shre\eport,  La.  Lea,  Minn.,  where  he 

Robert  F.  Packwood,  city  edi-  edited  two  weekly  newspapers 


Merchants  lor  newspapers  pHor  to  entering  th  University  tor  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  before  earning  a  bachelor’s 


when  they  were  boys. 

“Those  applicants  receive  spe- 


of  Illinois. 


Enterprise  for  the  past  12  degree  at  the  University  of 


those  applicants  receive  spe-  Another  son,  W.  Clement  years,  became  managing  editor  Minnesota.  His  master’s  degree 
cial  consideration  from  us.  For  Stone  Jr.,  now  executive  vice-  of  the  Shreveport  Journal  this  ^as  earned  at  Kansas  State 
we  know  they  have  had  valu-  president  in  charge  of  sales,  week.  The  position  formerly  College  and  doctorate  at  the 
able  initial  training  in  meeting  sold  insurance  for  a  time  at  the  was  held  by  Douglas  F.  Atta-  University  of  Illinois.  Before 
the  public  and  in  exercising  age  of  14.  way,  now  publisher.  Mr.  Pack-  coming  to  Illinois  he  was  on 

such  qualities  as  self-reliance,  ^  wo^,  46,  is  a  graduate  of  the  the  faculty  at  Kansas  State 


the  public  and  in  exercising  age  of  14. 
such  qualities  as  self-reliance, 
aggressiveness,  honesty,  and 

"tnL  said  .here  is  a  ten-  Adds  Billing 

dency  among  modern  parents  to  By  West  Coast  Merger 


University  of  Missouri  School  and  headed  the  college  news 


underrate  the  ability  of  young- 
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Coupons  and 


2  Added  to  Faculty 

Missoula,  Mont. 
Two  men  have  been  added  to 


GS 


NBA's  low  prices  save  you 
money  on  1958  route  receipt 
tags  if  you  order  NOW.  Also 
get  prices  on  our  tear-off 
collection  coupons  and  new 
"Tuff-Wear"  covers.  Collec¬ 
tion  books,  binders,  racks, 
bags,  aprons,  tubes,  posts, 
idea  service. 


Richards  Adds  Billing  Journalism,  19JJ.  bureau  there. 

By  West  Coast  Merger  ^  Added  to  Faculty  ..  ,  .  V 

Fletcher  D.  Richards  added  „  „  a  Heads  Civic  Group 

$3,500,000  a  year  to  its  total  issouLA,  on  .  Aurora  Ill 

billings  this  week  by  consolida-  Two  men  have  been  added  to  „  „  a  t.  ’  r 

tion  of  and  merger  with  two  the  School  of  Journalism  staff  William  E.  Hart,  publisher  of 
agencies  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  Montana  State  University—  the  Aurora  Beaaon  News,  has 
Billings  are  now  $23,000,000.  Erling  S.  Jorgensen  as  assistant  b^n  elected  chairman  of  a  com- 

Harrington-Richards  was  professor  of  journalism  and  act-  mittee  of  businessmen  appointed 
merged  with  the  Raymond  R.  director  of  radio-television  to  plan  and  make  arrangements 
Morgan  Company  to  become  studies;  Richard  A.  Carver  as  for  the  ground  breaking  for  the 
the  Richards-Harrin^ton-Mor-  assistantprofessorof journalism,  new  Marmion  Military  Acad- 


the  Richards-Harrington-Mor-  assistaniproiessoroi  journalism, 
gan  Division  of  Fletcher  D.  • 

Richards.  Offices  will  be  main-  rw/w-.  /*■  i  a  i 
tained  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  "  nite  Color  Atl 

Francisco.  The  daily  Swedish  newspaper 

Among  accounts  involved  Sydsvenska  Dagbladet,  Malmo 
are  Macmillan  Petroleum  Com-  recently  printed  an  advertise- 


emy  Sept.  22. 

Less  Cramped 

Hartford,  Conn. 
The  Siinday  Herald  has 


_  _  _  _  are  Macmillan  Petroleum  Com-  recently  printed  an  advertise-  The  Sunday  Herald  has 

^1  ^  ^  pany,  Morris  Plan  of  Califor-  ment  in  black  and  WHITE  changed  from  five-column  tab- 

nia,  Kaiser  Engineers  Division;  color.  The  result  turned  out  loid  size  to  standard  eight-col- 

N«wtpap«r  Boys  of  Amorica,  Ine.  J.  A.  Folger  &  Co.,  (coffee)  very  satisfactorily,  both  for  the  umn  format  “to  permit  a  less- 

912  E.  21  St  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind.  and  Planters  Nut  and  Choco-  advertiser — Radion  detergent —  cramped  presentation  of  the 


Largest  Producer  cj  Circulatum  Supplies  \  late  Company. 


and  for  the  publication. 
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TR  Centennial 


Teddy  Roosevelt  Was 
Reporters’  Intimate 


them  but  under  the  spell  of  the 
sage  of  Sagamore  they  would 
become  eulogistic  in  a  few 
weeks.” 

‘Cub’  Teddy 

Col.  Roosevelt,  in  1918,  the 
year  before  his  death,  was  writ¬ 
ing  three  or  four  articles  a 


By  Hay  Erwin 

Newspapers  of  the  nation  in 
1958  will  help  celebrate  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  birth  of  a  great 
friend  and  confidante  of  news¬ 
papermen,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Herman  Hagedorn,  director 
and  secretary  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Centennial  Commis¬ 
sion,  interviewed  in  TR’s  birth¬ 
place  at  28  East  20th  Street, 
declared  that  Roosevelt  highly 
valued  the  confidence  and  com¬ 
panionship  of  his  circle  of  re¬ 
porter  intimates.  Mr.  Hagedorn 
was  himself  a  close  friend  and 
biographer  of  Col.  Roosevelt. 

(President  Eisenhower  is  ex- 
officio  chaiiTOan  of  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Commission). 

Ml-.  Hagedoi-n  recalled  many 
instances  of  the  intimacy  and 
mutual  respect  and  regard  that 
existed  between  the  advocate  of 
the  strenuous  life  and  the  re¬ 
porters  who  attempted  to  keep 
up  with  his  formidable  physical 
activity  and  mental  agility. 

Last  Night  Out 
On  the  last  night  out  of  a 
special  Roosevelt  train  from 
which  Teddy  Roosevelt  had  been 
campaigning  for  weeks  for  the 
election  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  as  President  in  1916, 
the  political  reporters  aboard 
were  relaxing  and  some  of  them 
began  to  mimic  the  Rooseveltian 
gestures  and  oratory.  When  TR 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  train 
doorway,  the  reporters  were 
abashed  by  their  own  audacity. 

They  need  not  have  been,  for  the 
ex-President  immediately  began 
a  burlesque  of  one  of  his  typical 
political  spellbinding  speeches 
complete  with  grotesquely  over¬ 
played  gestures. 

“Theodore  Roosevelt  was  very 
close  to  newspapermen  and  he 
talked  to  them  with  complete 
frankness  off  the  record,  giving 
them  inside  stuff,”  said  Mr. 

Hagedorn.  “He  trusted  them 
and  they  practically  never  be¬ 
trayed  his  trust. 

“Sagamore  Hill  always  was 
covered  by  the  press  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  while  he 
was  fighting  for  national  pre¬ 
paredness  in  the  face  of  the  war 
in  Europe,”  said  the  author  of 
“The  Roosevelt  Family  of  Sag¬ 
amore  Hill”  (Macmillan,  1954). 

“The  papers  most  in  political 
opposition  to  him — the  Journal, 

World  and  Evening  Poet — would 
send  anti-TR  men  to  represent 
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week  for  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  and  consequently  liked  to 
call  himself  a  cub  reporter.  He 
had  had,  of  course,  early  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  as  editor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine  and  The 
Outlook. 

In  his  earlier  political  career 
as  Police  Commissioner  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  as  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  he 
granted  a  good  many  interviews 
but  during  and  after  the  Presi¬ 
dency  he  did  not  hold  formal 
interviews  as  such.  He  talked 
informally  and  off  the  record 
with  reporters  and  then  issued 
statements  to  the  press. 

“Part  of  his  political  power 


lay  in  the  fact  that  he  recog¬ 
nized  early  the  importance  of 
the  press  in  getting  his  message 
across  to  the  public,”  asserted 
Mr.  Hagedorn.  “In  1888,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in 
Washington  had  been  bludg¬ 
eoned  into  silence  by  politicians. 
TR  realized  that  if  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  to  be  at  all  effective  it 
would  have  to  win  over  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  he  used  the  press  to  a 
fare-you-well.  He  fairly  dripped 
intei-views. 

Many  Interviews 
“While  he  was  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  in  1895-97,  he  gave 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Roosevelt 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

too  many  interviews  and  did 
himself  harm  but  he  won  over 
the  public,”  he  continued.  “Two 
men  closest  to  him  then  were 
Jacob  Riis  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  author  of  “How  the  Other 
Half  Lives,”  and  Lincoln  Stef¬ 
fens  of  the  Neio  York  Mail  and 
author  of  books.” 


John  J.  Leary  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  in  a  book  entitled 
“Talks  With  TR,”  devoted  one 
chapter  to  the  “Newspaper  Cab¬ 
inet,”  and  compared  it  in  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  so-called  “Tennis 
Cabinet.”  (TR  once  wrote  this 
note:  “I  vouch  for  Mr.  John  J. 
Leary  Jr.,  absolutely.  He  is  a 
dead  game  man  and  absolutely 
straight.” 

Mr.  Leary  related  that  once 
when  a  friend  reproved  Col. 
Roosevelt  for  freely  discussing 


in  memory  of 


the  man  who  dared  defy 
a  despot  by  printing  the  truth 

ivho  ivas  arrested  and  tried 
for  ‘seditious  libeV 

whose  jury  recognized  the 
principle  of  freedom  at  stake, 
and  returned  the  verdict: 

“Not  Guilty,” 

His  triumph  in  173U  stands 
as  a  cornerstone  of  the 
fourth  estate— and  as  an 
inspiration  to  those  ivho  value 
this  hard-ivon  freedom. 

VISIT  THE  ZENGER  MEMORIAL  in  the  Federal  Hall 
Memorial  of  New  York  City’s  Sub-Treasury  Build¬ 
ing.  You’ll  see  copies  of  Zenger’s  newspaper,  the 
New- York  Weekly  Journal,  a  model  of  his  press 
and  original  documents  and  correspondence  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  trial. 

The  Zenger  Memorial  is  open  daily— Monday  thru 
Friday,  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  closed  Sunday  and  holi¬ 
days.  Admission  is  free.  Entrance:  Old  Sub- 
Treasury  Building,  15  Pine  Street,  corner  of 
Nassau.  Take  any  subway  to  Wall  Street  station. 


friend  and  wrote  books  about 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Other  inti¬ 
mate  publisher  friends  included 
Edwin  A.  Van  Valkenburg, 
Philadelphia  North  American 
and  William  Rockhill  Nelson, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

Reporter  Pickets 

After  Hughes’  nomination  in 
1916,  Roosevelt  did  not  want  to 
steal  the  limelight  from  the  can¬ 
didate  and  declined  to  see  the 
press  at  Sagamore  Hill  for  a 
short  period.  The  correspon¬ 
dents  began  to  picket  “the  hill” 
in  order  to  get  a  line  on  visi¬ 
tors.  The  matter  was  settled  by 
the  Colonel  agreeing  to  see  one 
of  the  elder  members  of  “the 
cabinet”  each  evening. 

When  he  became  ill  and  he 
feared  sensational  headlines, 
Col.  Roosevelt  blurted:  “I’m  not 
afraid  of  the  boys’  reports,  but 
it’s  the  headline  fellows.  All  the 
trouble  I  ever  have  with  the  pa¬ 
pers  is  of  their  making.” 

Once,  at  an  Illinois  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  dinner  in  Chicago,  Col. 
Roosevelt  was  to  be  the  speaker 
and  several  members  of  the 
“Newspaper  Cabinet”  and  other 
reporters  were  not  permitted  in 
the  dining  room.  The  Colonel 
joined  the  newsmen  in  the  grill¬ 
room,  where  they  were  dining 
a  la  cart  and  returned  to  the 
banquet  room  only  after  the 
hosts  apologized  to  the  reporters 
for  the  slight  and  admitted 
them. 

“Every  reporter  assigned  to 
him  became  a  Roosevelt  wor¬ 
shipper,  a  fact  that  unfriendly 
editors  complained  of  time  after 
time,”  Mr.  Leary  stated  in  his 
book.  “They  would  change  men 
but  the  new  men  were  unable 
to  write  anti-Roosevelt  stuff.” 

Elected  Governor 

Sagamore  Hill  had  no  tele¬ 
phone  until  after  TR  became 
President.  Consequently,  election 
returns  and  other  important 
news  was  brought  to  the  Colonel 
by  reporters.  Mr.  Hagedorn  re¬ 
cords  in  his  book  how  a  reporter 
rode  by  horse  and  buggy  from 
Oyster  Bay  up  “the  hill”  before 
dawn  one  morning  to  inform  TR 
he  had  been  elected  Governor  of 
New  York: 

“In  response  to  the  bell  insis¬ 
tently  rung,  a  very  sleepy 
statesman  in  a  red  dressing- 
gown  appeared,  one  hand  hold¬ 
ing  a  kerosene  lamp  above  his 
head  and  the  other  rubbing  his 
eyes. 

“‘You’re  elected  by  18,000!’ 
the  reporter  shouted  exultantly. 

“  ‘Am  I?  That’s  bully!’  There¬ 
upon  the  Governor-elect  invited 
the  young  man  to  warm  himself 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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matters  of  gravest  importance 
with  reporters,  including  those 
from  opposition  newspapers,  the 
doughty  Colonel  replied:  “Those 
within  the  circle  would  not 
write  it,  and  those  without 
could  not.” 

Newspaper  Cabinet 
Some  influential  members  of 
the  “Newspaper  Cabinet”  were 
William  Hester,  a  Hearst  man; 
John  W.  Slaght,  World;  Charles 
Divine,  Edward  G.  Riggs  and 
Thoreau  Cronyn,  Sun;  Rodney 
Bean  and  A.  Leonard  Smith, 
Times;  Edward  Moier,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Napoleon  A.  Jen¬ 
nings  and  Robert  E.  Livingston, 
Herald;  Phil  Thompson,  Oyster 
Bay  resident  AP  correspondent; 
Perry  Arnold,  United  Press; 
Col.  Michael  E.  Hennessey,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Globe. 

Mr.  Leary  reported: 

“The  reporters  sit  in  as  in¬ 
surance  against  error  and  a 
guarantee  that  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  intelligently  handle 
any  story  that  may  arise  as  well 
as  prepare  for  things  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  Colonel  on  his  part 
does  not  object  to  this.  He  would 
rather  have  the  front  page  than 
the  editorial  page  any  day,  and 
he’d  rather  have  a  friendly  pen 
deal  with  him  in  a  paper  «;di- 
torially  unfriendly  than  one 
neutral  or  unfriendly.” 

TR  once  remarked  about  his 
newsmen’s  circle:  “The  ‘cabinet’ 
is  a  picked  crew.  It’s  as  valuable 
to  me — more  so — than  I  am  to 
it.”  He  said,  too,  that  Mr. 
Slaght  of  the  unfriendly  World 
often  had  been  given  informa¬ 
tion  he  could  have  sold  for 
$10,000,  but  did  not. 

Outsiders  Admitted 
Sometimes  reporters  outside 
the  magic  circle  were  allowed  to 
sit  in  with  the  others  with  the 
understanding  they  would  be 
guided  in  what  they  wrote  and 
what  they  left  unwritten  by  the 
advice  of  the  “cabinet”  members. 
“These  gentlemen  understand 
!  me  perfectly,”  TR  would  say  to 
‘  the  stranger,  “and  they  know 
i  what  is  permissible  to  print. 

!  Just  consult  with  them  and  you 
will  be  all  right.  Now  we  will 
discuss  this  matter  in  cabinet. 
When  we  are  through  we  will 
decide  what  if  anything  can  be 
printed.” 

One  newspaperman  who  was 
close  to  TR  was  O.  K.  Davis, 
New  York  Times,  and  he  wrote 
a  book  about  him  entitled  “Re¬ 
leased  For  Publication.”  An¬ 
other  Times  man,  Charles  Wil¬ 
lis  Thompson,  had  a  lot  about 
TR  in  a  book  he  wrote  on  “Pres¬ 
idents  I  Have  Known  and  Two 
Near  Presidents.”  Henry  R. 
Stodai’d,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  was  a  close 
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The  well-known  television  stations 
you  see  here  have  three  things  in 
common:  (1)  all  are  outstanding  in 
the  communities  they  serve;  (2)  all 
are  newspaper-owned;  and  (3)  all 
have  chosen  the  specialized  repre¬ 
sentation  that  Harrington,  Righter 
and  Parsons— the  only  exclusive  TV 


representative  —  renders  so  expertly. 
In  the  first  and  third  of  these  similar¬ 
ities,  they  are  joined  by  the  five  other 
quality  stations  listed  below.  All 
benefit  from  specialized  representa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  unique  business  asset 
worth  evaluation  by  any  TV-minded 
newspaper  management. 


HARRINGTON, 
RIGHTER 
&  PARSONS,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO -ATLANTA ‘BOSTON 
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also  national  representatives  for: 

AA/CDA<~B-C  Albany  WURT  Flint 
^A^TIC■■TV  Hartford  ^A^IVITW  Mt.  W'nshingt 

WRVA-TV  Richmond 


Roosevelt 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


at  the  embers  in  his  study,  but 
not  for  long.” 

Elected  Vice  President 

Mr.  Hagedorn’s  book  also  de¬ 
scribes  the  Sagamore  Hill  scene 
the  night  Roosevelt  was  elected 
Vice  President  and  McKinley 
was  elected  President: 

“To  the  newspaperman,  he 
seemed,  that  evening,  wholly  de¬ 
tached  from  the  excitement  that 
seemed  to  possess  everyone  else. 
The  house  showed  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  flurry  or  thrill.  He  still 
had  no  telephone,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  again  refused  to  let 
the  telegraph  companies  string 
special  wires.  The  telegrams 
that  came  from  Republican 
headquarters  and  from  personal 
friends  came  the  hard  way,  by 
bicycle  from  Oyster  Bay. 

“The  reporters,  gathered  in 
his  study,  produced  returns 
from  a  sufficient  number  of 
states  to  indicate  the  trend,  and 
offered  congratulations.  Roose¬ 
velt  raised  a  deprecating  hand. 
‘Please  don’t.  I  don’t  really  feel 
that  I  am  subject  for  congratu¬ 
lations.’  He  paused,  his  head 
shaking  doggedly.  ‘This  election 
tonight  means  my  political 


death.’  He  paused  again.  ‘Of 
course,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  for 
publication.’ 

“Late  in  the  evening  a  World 
reporter  brought  him  word  that 
the  Republicans  had  carried 
New  York  by  150,000. 

“  ‘Isn’t  that  fine?’  Roosevelt 
exclaimed.  ‘By  the  way,  what 
was  the  score  in  the  Princeton- 
Columbia  game?’  ” 

“At  2  in  the  morning,  Edward 
Marshall  of  the  World,  who,  as 
a  correspondent  in  Cuba,  had 
been  shot  in  the  spine  in  the 
Rough  Riders’  first  fight  at  Las 
Guasimas  and  was  still  on 
crutches,  was  roused  from  his 
bed  at  the  Octagon  House  in 
Oyster  Bay  and  told  by  his  edi¬ 
tor  to  let  Roosevelt  know  that 
the  last  doubts  of  a  Republican 
victory  had  vanished.  With  a 
brilliant  youth  named  Perry 
from  the  New  York  Sun,  he 
started  in  a  buggy  for  Saga¬ 
more  Hill. 

Coachman’s  Coat 

“Marshall  hunched  his  way 
up  the  steps  on  his  crutches  and 
rang  the  bell.  He  had  borrowed 
a  coachman’s  coat  with  buttons 
like  saucers  and  was  a  spectacle 
which  the  sleepy  Vice  President¬ 
elect,  clad  only  in  his  night¬ 
gown,  could  not  immediately 
identify.  Marshall  gave  his 
news.  Roosevelt  bustled  him  into 


the  house,  thrust  a  chair  behind 
him  and  ran  upstairs.” 

Mr.  Hagedom  recorded,  too, 
that  later  when  the  two  repor¬ 
ters  were  leaving  Perry’s  hat 
blew  off  and  Col.  Roosevelt 
sprinted  down  the  hill  and  re¬ 
covered  it. 

While  campaigning  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  shot  by  a  would- 
be  assassin.  Mr.  Hagedom  re¬ 
ported  : 

“The  morning  papers — and  all 
but  one,  the  Press,  were  politi¬ 
cally  opposed  to  the  Colonel, 
and  opposed  with  a  virulence 
such  as  New  York  had  not 
known  since  the  Bryan  cam¬ 
paign,  16  years  before — gave 
their  first  three  or  four  pages 
to  the  shooting,  with  headlines 
and  text  in  the  best  American 
tradition  of  good  sportsmanship. 
The  reader  might  have  thought 
the  Colonel  was  their  own  can¬ 
didate,  their  own  cherished  hero. 

Sees  the  Press 

“For  the  first  time,  the  Col¬ 
onel’s  vigilant  lady  let  him  see 
the  newspapermen  who  had  been 
hovering  about  the  door  since 
his  return.  They  were  in  the 
drawing-room  when,  as  the 
Times  had  it,  next  morning,  ‘the 
Colonel  came  breezing  in  as  if 
he  had  never  been  shot  in  his 
life.’ 


last  year’s  retail 
sales  figures  are 


Only  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  can 
you  get  current,  accurate 
estimates  on  retail  sales, 
population  and  individual 
incomes  for  1957  ... 


ACCURATE?  1956  estimates  as  published  in  the 
1967  Market  Guide  were  within  .0012%  of  the 
Commerce  Department’s  figures,  as  released 
in  the  “Survey  of  Current  Business.”  Retail 
sales  estimates  missed  by  only  .0042%. 

CURRENT?  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  daU  is 
available  from  12  to  18  months  ahead  of  any 
other  publication.  No  other  service  gives  you 
figures  for  the  current  year. 

If  you  use  reliable,  current  data  on  population, 

retail  sales  and  individual  incomes  to  plan  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales — you  should  be  using  the 

E&P  Market  Guide 

1475  Broadway  •  Now  York  36,  N.  Y. 

1957  Mark*!  Gufdo  now  avaffobfo— 16  por  copy. 

1953  Morkot  Guide  fo  bo  pubfitbed  November,  1957. 
feserve  your  copy  now. 


“‘By  George!’  he  cried,  shak¬ 
ing  hands  all  around  —  which 
was  the  one  thing  the  doctors 
had  told  him  he  must  not  do — 
‘It’s  good  to  be  back  in  the  old 
channels!’  ” 

A  reporter  brought  him  the 
shocking  news  of  the  death  of 
his  son  Quentin,  an  ace  in 
World  War  I.  Mr.  Hagedom 
thus  describes  the  sad  incident 
in  “The  Roosevelts  of  Sagamoi'e 
Hill”: 

“One  late  afternoon,  the  Col¬ 
onel,  dressed  in  the  knicker¬ 
bockers  and  loose  shirt  that  was 
his  usual  costume  at  Sagamore 
Hill,  was  in  the  library  when  a 
familiar  lanky  figure  and  cada¬ 
verous  face  appeared  at  the 
door.  It  was  Phil  Thompson, 
assigned  by  the  Associated  Press 
to  cover  Sagamore  Hill,  and  a 
friend  of  all  the  household.  He 
held  a  copy  of  a  heavily  cen¬ 
sored  cablegram  to  the  New 
York  Sun:  ‘Watch  Sagamore 
Hill  for  -  -  -  ’ 

“  ‘Have  you  any  idea.  Colonel, 
what  it  means?’ 

‘Must  Be  Quentin’ 

“The  Colonel  gave  a  quick 
look  toward  the  ball,  then  strode 
to  the  door  and  shut  it  quickly. 
‘Something  has  happened  to  one 
of  the  boys,’  he  said.  ‘It  can’t 
be  Ted  or  Archie,  for  both  are 
recovering  from  wounds.  It’s  not 
Kermit,  since  he’s  not  at  the 


moment  in  the  danger-zone.  So 
it  must  be  quentin.  His  mother,’ 
he  added,  ‘must  not  be  told  until 
there  is  no  hope  left.’ 

“He  took  the  newspapennan 
to  the  door,  then,  with  iron  self- 
control,  dressed  for  dinner  and 
the  customary  evening  of  read¬ 
ing  and  casual  talk  with  Mr.s. 
Roosevelt  in  the  Trophy  Room. 

“The  following  morning  be- 
foi’e  breakfast,  Thompson  was 
again  at  Sagamore  Hill  with  a 
message  in  his  eyes  that  made 
words  unnecessary.  The  Colonel 
led  him  out  to  the  piazza,  and 
heard  the  verification  of  his  cal¬ 
culated  assumption  of  the  night 
before.  Quentin  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  two  German  fighters 
and  had  fallen  with  his  plane 
inside  the  German  lines. 

Awful  News 

“The  Colonel  strode  up  and 
down  the  veranda  in  silence. 
‘But — Mrs.  Roosevelt!’  he  cried, 
at  last,  in  low  tones.  ‘How  am  I 
going  to  break  it  to  her?’  ” 

Mr.  Hagedom,  a  distinguished 
poet  and  scholar,  author  of  five 
books  about  his  friend,  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  recalled  that  TR, 
while  President,  eluded  news¬ 
papermen  and  Secret  Service 
men  and  was  missing  from  Sag¬ 
amore  Hill  for  a  couple  days.  It 
developed  that  he  was  on  a 
camping  trip  with  two  of  his 
sons  and  some  of  their  cousins. 

The  1958  centennial  will  not 
glorify  the  man  and  will  not  be 
a  succession  of  birthday  parties 
but  will  be  used  as  an  occasion 
for  spreading  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  message  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  citizens  and 
free  institutions,  Mr.  Hagedom 
said. 

“We  want,  if  we  can,  to  make 
TR’s  spirit  again  a  vital  factor 
in  American  life,”  he  asserted. 


Mark  Ethridge  Jr. 

Buys  Weekly  Firm 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Mark  F.  Ethridge  Jr.,  who 
resigned  in  January  as  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times, 
has  purchased  a  majority  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Star  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company,  Ravens- 
wood,  W.  Va. 

The  company  publishes  two 
weeklies :  Ravenswood  News 
and  Mason  County  News. 

Charles  Hodel,  publisher,  said 
he  had  retained  a  minority  in¬ 
terest  in  the  properties. 

Mr.  Ethridge,  33,  was  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  Long 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Newsday  before 
he  went  to  Raleigh.  His  father, 
Mark  F.  Ethridge,  is  publisher 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times. 
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A  harried  mother  writes:  “My 
twin  babies  have  different  formu¬ 
las.  So  when  it  comes  to  feeding, 
I  put  a  BAND-AID  Plastic  Strip 
on  the  boy’s  bottle  so  that  I  can 
tell  the  formulas  apart.” 


There  may  be  many 
ways  to  use  adhesive 
bandages... but  there’s 
only  one  way  to  use 
the  BAND-AID 
trademark  correctly 
...please  say 


Remember — all  adhesive  bandages  are  not  BAND- 
AID  Adhesive  Bandages!  “BAND-AID”  is  actually  a 
trademark . . .  one  of  the  most  widely  known  in  the 
world  . . .  recognized  in  more  than  50  coimtries. 

It  means  Johnson  &  Johnson,  not  the  name  of  a 
product. .  .and  it  refers  to  a  whole  family  of  products 
made  only  by  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

The  “BAND-AID”  trademark  is  always  followed 
by  the  product  name,  i.e.  BAND-AID  Plastic  Strips, 


BAND-AID  Plastic  Tape,  BAND-AID  Butterfly  Clo¬ 
sures,  BAND-AID  Patch,  Spot,  Strip. 

We  appreciate  your  mentioning  our  products  and 
we  hope  you  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  when  you 
do,  won’t  you  please  use  the  full  name  correctly. 


The  most  trusted  name  in  surgical  dressings 


BAND-AID  Adhesive  Bandages 

TRAOKMARK  ^  ^ 


Do-It-Yourself  Job 
Brings  Top  Awards 
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miBSteellMe  Set  Toni^;^ 
Negotiations  Deadocked 


sSH».is*ou«,v«*iHelicopter  Rescue  Team 


Hanford,  Calif.  In  preparing  for  the  first  com- 
A  do-it-yourself  project  paid  Pjete  redesign  in  the  Sentinel’s 
off  handsomely  when  the  rede-  history,  Mr.  McSwain’s  goals 
signed  Hanford  Sentinel  won  were  more  business,  as  it  w'as 
three  first-place  awards  in  Cal-  poor  appearance^  hurt  cir- 

ifornia  Newspaper  Publishers  culation  and  advertising;  the 
Association  competitions.  attraction  of  community  pride 

These  trophies  and  an  honor-  the  daily,  and  a  product  that 
able  mention  in  the  under  7500-  reflected  the  newspaper’s  pro- 
circulation  competitions  provided  gressive  editorials  and  coverage. 

a  bonus  that  was  entirely  aside  identification  Bid 

from  attainment  of  four  impor¬ 
tant  objectives  in  the  daily’s  In  the  move,  Mr.  McSwain 
restyling.  also  sought  to  create  a  different 

All  these  objectives  were  met  appearance.  The  Sentinel  sought 
and  continue  to  be  met,  reports  instant  identification  by  obtain- 
W.  Laurence  McSwain  Jr.,  the  ing  a  dress  different  from  all 
do-it-yourself  managing  editor,  competing  newspapers. 

That  continuity  is  important, 
he  stresses. 

“Prestige  has  been  tremen¬ 
dously  increased.  Staff  pride  is 
noticeably  improved.  We  look 
good  and  we  show  it,”  he  said 
when  asked  for  results  of  the 
transition. 

Reader  Response 

“The  complaints  from  readers 
were  almost  negligible,  belying 
a  fear  we  had  nursed  that  read¬ 
ers  would  resist  change.  The 
compliments  were  plentiful.” 

The  results  first  appeared  last 
year,  after  a  “home  study” 
project  launched  by  the  31-year- 
old  managing  editor.  These  home 
activities  were  followed  by 
months  of  preparation  by  the 
newspaper. 


(rfneral  Strike  Threatened 
.la  Kiot'Tom  Pabod  Toud 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER — Old  Sentinel  front  page  (left)  provides  sharp 
contrast  to  the  new  look  of  the  redesigned  daily. 

hard  to  read,  smeary  and  dirty,  pies  pasted  to  insert  sheets, 
the  managing  editor  confesses.  Staff  conferences  were  held. 
Its  type  faces  were  chiefly  sans  with  questions  encouraged.  Brief- 
serif,  accumulated  over  the  years,  ing  periods  for  makeup  men, 
“We  wished  to  dress  as  a  sub-  and  the  switchover  was  made 
stantial  citizen  whose  value  to  without  a  hitch, 
the  community  is  above  ques-  »Then  followed  a  diligent  ap- 
tion,  rather  than  as  a  nonde-  praisal  of  the  result.  This  con¬ 
script  purveyor  of  information,  tjnues  and  will  continue.  .4 
We  wanted  to  stimulate  an  am-  newspaper’s  design,  like  law,  is 
bition  for  quality  throughout  good  as  its  enforcement, 

the  staff.  .  j 

«rT<u  o  1  IV  j  Changes  sneak  in  and  some- 

The  Sentinel  was  calling  for  ,•  x-  j  i  i  i 

better  goveimment,  improved  go  unno  ice  ,  i  e  weeis 

schools  and  recreation  facilities,  "masquerading  as  vegetables  in 

and  for  a  healthy,  expanding  ^ 

,  ,  xir  i.  •  design,  he  warns, 

local  economy.  We  were  trying  ” 

to  stimulate  other  businesses  to  His  4  Guideposts 

merchandise,  promote,  and  mod-  Four  basic  guiding  factors 
ernize.  Our  appearance  belied  marked  the  planning.  The  Sen- 
our  words,”  he  explains.  tinel  wanted  sparkle  that  treats 

The  project  began  with  a  news  with  dignity  without  be- 
choice  of  Bodoni  bold  type.  The  mg  ponderous,  pompous  or  de¬ 
selection  was  based  on  the  ex-  crepit.  It  sought  to  conserve  time 
perience^  of  other  newspapers  and  space,  so  headline  decks  and 
with  this  face,  available  legi-  fancy  effects  were  limited, 
bility  studies,  and  the  idea  of  McSwain  also  sought  to 

the  desired  appearance,  Mr.  Me- 

,  .  space  “so  it  could  express  itself 
‘  Bodoni  was  little  used  in  advantage.”  Above  all, 

California,  and  not  at  all  in  our 

area,  he  adds  We  bought  a  jjcity  which  makes  the  printed 
minimum  selection  in  a  range  of  unobtrusive  without  de- 

12  to  72  point  sizes  with  some  effectiveness 

itahcs  for  contrast.  in  reaching  the  reader.” 

The  transition  extended  into  ®  j  ,  •  .  i 

classified,  with  narrower  column  ^  soon  learned  that  it  is  the 
width  adopted.  Corona  body  type  ^my  details  of  design  that 

was  not  changed.  make  the  sparkle,  “Mr.  McSwain 

In  his  home  “workshop,”  Mr.  imports. 

McSwain  studied  a  number  of  The  new  style  appeared  on 

books — including  John  E.  Allen’s  Mr.  McSwain’s  first  anniversary 
“Newspaper  Designing”  —  every  as  a  managing  editor  of  the 
Bodoni  newspaper  he  could  lay  Sentinel,  of  which  Earl  J.  Fens- 
his  hands  on.  Using  these,  he  ton  is  publisher  and  Robert  S. 
made  notes  and  weighed  detail  Magee  general  manager, 
values.  Mr.  McSwain  joined  the  Sen- 

J.  tinel  from  the  managing  editor- 

Discardmg  Process  ^j^ip  (N.M.)  In- 

With  this  material  for  refer-  dependent  and  group  editor  of 
ence,  he  then  conferred  with  the  New  Mexico  Newspapers, 

the  mechanical  superintendent.  Inc.  He  has  been  a  newspaper- 

This  resulted  in  the  discarding  man  in  three  states  since  his 
of  the  less  practical  ideas.  1947  graduation  from  Wake 
Next  came  the  final  blueprint-  Forest  College,  in  North  Caro- 
ing.  Provisions  included  exam-  lina. 
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W.  Laurence  McSwain  Jr. 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

Published  in  February 

ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUES 

Published  last  two  Saturdays  in  April 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 

Published  last  Saturday  in  July 

ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  NOS. 

Published  first  two  issues  in  June 


THE  MARKET  GUIDE 

Published  during  November  each  year 

For  complete  information  on  these  service 
numbers,  and  advertising  rates,  write  .  .  . 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS — This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 

leading  national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or  health  reports 

Life  has  sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety,  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes 

Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertisements,  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service 

Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  editors),  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s  health  and  safety. 


Now  is  the  time  to  check  your  first-aid 
cabinet ...  for  during  the  summer  months 
there  is  a  daily  average  of  280  accidental 
deaths,  to  say  nothing  of  the  almost  end¬ 
less  number  of  burns,  cuts,  bruises  and 
other  injuries. 

So,  it  is  important  to  know  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do  in  situations  ranging 
from  minor  scratches  or  cuts  to  more 
serious  injuries  such  as  broken  bones. 

To  treat  minor  cuts:  most  cuts  heal 
quickly  if  cared  for  promptly,  but  can  be¬ 


come  serious  if  infection  develops.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  wash  the  cut  under 
warm  running  water.  Then  promptly  apply 
a  mild  antiseptic  and  sterile  compress. 

If  iodine  is  used,  remember  that  it  be¬ 
comes  stronger  with  age  and  old  solutions 
should  not  be  applied. 

To  treat  more  serious  injuries:  falls 
cause  many  serious  injuries,  especially 
among  young  children  and  people  age  65 
and  over.  If  you  suspect  a  fall  has  caused 
a  broken  bone,  do  not  move  the  victim 


unless  absolutely  necessary.  Keep  the 
patient  comfortable  and  get  medical  care 
promptly. 

If  an  accident  occurs  and  you  cannot 
determine  its  extent  or  seriousness,  call  a 
doctor.  Describe  the  injury,  tell  him  where 
the  victim  is,  what  you  have  done  and  the 
victim’s  apparent  condition. 

With  your  description,  the  doctor  can 
offer  suggestions,  decide  how  urgently  he 
is  needed  and  foresee  what  equipment  he 
should  bring. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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Combined  Operation 
Weeklies  Successful 

By  A1  Westland 


turning  the  questionnaire  said 
they  had  made  efforts  to  learn 
the  reaction  of  subscribers  and 
advertisers  in  towns  with  ab¬ 
sentee  ownership.  Most  of  them 
visited  the  absentee-ownership 
town  each  week  —  sometimes 
only  for  a  few  minutes,  some- 


be  changed.  Most  publishers 
encourage  the  placing  of  ads  in 
more  than  one  paper  by  offer¬ 
ing  combination  rates. 

In  some  cases  the  local  edi¬ 
tor  or  reporter  sells  ads.  In 
other  cases  the  publisher  or  ad¬ 
man  goes  to  the  various  towns 


Today’s  rising  publishing 
costs  have  focused  attention  on 
a  technique  of  combined  oper¬ 
ations  for  publishing  more 
than  one  weekly  newspaper  for 
two  or  more  towns. 

At  the  start  of  1957,  there 
were  in  Missouri  24  such  com¬ 
bined  operations  publishing  57 
newspapers  for  54  towns.  Three 
of  the  towns  had  two  newspa¬ 
pers  belonging  to  combined 
operations. 

Combined-operation  newspa¬ 
pers  were  found  in  24  of  the 
114  Missouri  counties  and  in 
10  counties  all  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  were  members  of  a  com¬ 
bined-operation  enterprise. 

The  number  of  miles  between 
combined-operation  newspapers 
ranged  from  64  to  three.  Most 
such  newspapers  were  located 
within  10  to  20  miles  of  each 
other.  The  size  of  the  oper¬ 
ations  varied  from  six  to  two 
newspapers,  but  an  operation 
of  two  papers  was  most  popu¬ 
lar. 

Several  of  the  combined- 
operation  publishers  have  oper¬ 
ated  more  than  one  newspaper 
for  10  years  or  longer  and  a 
majority  of  the  newspapers 
were  established  before  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

The  Business  Side 
It  was  found  not  unusual  for 
a  publisher  to  operate  both 
Democratic  and  Republican 
newspapers.  Perhaps  this  is 
evidence  of  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  the  business  side 
of  weekly  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing. 

Of  the  54  towns  with  com¬ 
bined  -  operation  newspapers, 
more  than  one-half  were  1,000 
or  less  in  population.  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  towns  of  less  than  1,000 
have  been  finding  it  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  to  survive. 

In  gathering  material  for  a 
Master’s  thesis  (from  which 
this  article  is  condensed)  a 
questionnaire  was  mailed  to  the 
publishers  and  personal  visits 
were  made  to  a  number  of  the 
newspapers  concerned. 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The 
writer,  Al  Westland,  was  a 
Missouri  weekly  publisher  for 
six  years.  He  wrote  his 
Master’s  thesis  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri;  in  September 
he  joins  the  journalism  faculty 
of  Memphis  State  University.) 

printed  out  of  town  and  the 
publisher  lives  out  of  town?” 

Only  one  publisher  reported 
he  had  suspended  a  newspaper 
because  of  adverse  community 
reaction.  On  the  other  hand, 
eight  combined-operation  news¬ 
papers  were  found  with  strictly 
local  competition.  And  of  the 
eight,  four  were  located  away 
from  the  residences  and  print¬ 
ing  plants  of  the  publishers. 
Residents  of  those  four  towns 
could  register  a  protest  against 
outside  ownership  by  giving 
their  support  to  the  strictly 
local  newspaper. 

Two  newspapers  of  the  four 
with  absentee  ownership  and 
strictly  local  competition  have 
been  in  combined  operations 
for  about  20  years  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
combined  operation  would  have 
been  discontinued  if  the  pub¬ 
lishers  had  found  it  unsuccess¬ 
ful. 

One  of  the  four  combined- 
operation  newspapers  with 
local  competition  is  located  in 
a  town  (population  221)  con¬ 
sidered  too  small  for  commu¬ 
nity  reaction  to  be  significant. 

In  the  last  of  the  four  cases, 
local  competition  developed 
after  combined-operation  was 
started.  The  publishers  of  the 
strictly  local  newspaper  told 
the  writer  that  out-of-town 
ownership  and  printing  were 
factors  they  considered  in  de¬ 
ciding  to  establish  the  new 
newspaper.  However,  at  the 
end  of  a  year  the  combined- 
operation  newspaper  was  lead¬ 
ing  in  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Thus,  community  support 
did  not,  at  least  in  the  first 
year,  swing  outstandingly  to 
the  locally  owned  and  printed 


times  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  publishers  themselves 
were  about  evenly  divided  on 
the  question  of  whether  resi¬ 
dents  of  absentee-ownership 
towns  were  satisfied  with  com¬ 
bined  operations.  Most,  how¬ 
ever,  defended  their  setup  and 
several  said  the  towns  were 
receiving  better  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  of  combined  operations. 
Without  combined  operations, 
some  of  the  towns  would  be 
without  a  newspaper  of  any 
type,  it  was  said. 

Most  combined-operation 
newspapers  are  printed  in  the 
same  plant.  Even  in  the  few 
cases  where  separate  plants 
exist,  there  usually  is  some 
interchange  of  type  and  ma¬ 
terials. 

Added  business,  brought  in 
by  combined  operations,  may 
justify  the  purchase  of  more 
modern  equipment. 

In  turn,  good  equipment  will 
aid  in  obtaining  better  staff 
members  by  permitting  higher 
wages  to  be  paid.  Another  as¬ 
pect  is  that  more  specialization 
of  jobs  can  be  permitted.  The 
operator  can  stay  at  his  ma¬ 
chine  instead  of  helping  with 
the  mailing. 

In  addition  to  news,  many 
weeklies  also  carry  such  items 
as  television  schedules,  non¬ 
local  pictures,  features,  comics, 
and  stock  market  quotations. 
These  items  easily  can  be  used 
in  several  newspapers. 

An  important  advantage  of 
combined  mechanical  operations 
is  in  the  ordering  of  supplies. 
Greater  quantities  of  news 
print,  printing  stock,  and  ink 
can  be  ordered  bringing  the 
cost  per  unit  down.  Even 
electricity  used  at  one  point 
will  cost  less  than  if  it  were 
run  through  two  meters. 

Pages  Picked  Up 

Some  combined-operation 
publishers  are  able  to  use  en¬ 
tire  pages  alike  in  two  or  more 
newspapers.  The  writer  has 
carried  this  one  step  further 
and  scheduled  advertisements, 
farm  news,  courthouse  news 


to  solicit  advertising. 

Collecting  Double 

Beyond  doubt,  several  factors 
in  advertising  help  combined 
operations.  Some  utilities  com¬ 
panies  make  it  a  policy  to  do 
advertising  in  all  newspapers 
in  their  territories.  By  having 
two  papers,  the  publisher  can 
collect  a  double  rate. 

In  the  case  of  legal  adver¬ 
tising,  certain  notices  are  in¬ 
serted  in  both  a  Democratic 
and  a  Republican  newspaper. 

Very  few  of  the  publishers 
reported  any  mailing  difficulty 
because  of  combined  operations. 
Most  of  the  newspapers  are 
transported  to  the  town  for 
which  they  are  published  for 
mailing.  Separate  circulation 
records  and  second  class  per¬ 
mits  are  the  general  rule. 

Most  of  the  publishers  said 
they  had  separate  news  writers 
in  each  town.  These  varied, 
however,  from  housewives  writ¬ 
ing  in  their  homes  to  ex¬ 
perienced  journalism  graduates. 
One  great  difficulty  in  combined 
operations  is  having  staff 
members  to  cover  school  board, 
city  council,  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  other  meetings  in 
several  communities. 

One  of  the  principal  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  combined  operations  is 
the  difficulty  of  writing  edito¬ 
rials  and  giving  the  community 
proper  support  from  a  distance. 

A  comparison  of  information 
gathered  in  this  study  with  in¬ 
formation  gathered  in  a  study 
of  editorial  writing  by  Missouri 
weekly  newspaper  editors  re¬ 
veals  that  combined-operations 
publishers  rank  ahead  of  the 
average  Missouri  publishers  as 
to  local  editorial  writing. 

According  to  the  returned 
questionnaires,  a  majority  of 
the  publishers  felt  that  their 
operations  were  successful  from 
a  financial  standpoint.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  them  said  they 
would  rather  have  a  single  op¬ 
eration  in  one  town  if  that 
town  were  the  size  of  their 
combined  operations. 

Combined  operations  do  not 


A  newspaper  needs  the  sup-  newspaper, 
port  of  the  people  in  the  com-  ^ome  publishers  found  that 
munity  it  serves,  or  most  of  could  offset  any  decline 

them,  if  it  is  to  be  a  true  advertising  because  of  ad- 
success  in  the  field  of  jour-  community  reaction  by 

nalism.  Therefore,  the  first  selling  ads  in  nearby  larger 
question  usually  asked  of  com-  bjwns. 
bined  operations  is,  “What  do  Absentee-Ownership 


and  features  in  order  to  run  provide  for  the  owner-publisher 
four  pages,  or  a  press  run,  who  is  likely  to  be  a  leader  in 
alike  in  his  papers.  Of  course,  civic  affairs  in  each  town.  Only 
it  is  necessary  to  change  the  the  future  can  tell  if — in  some 
datelines.  towns — the  absentee-publisher 

Often  savings  can  be  made  will  replace  the  businessman- 
in  the  re-use  of  ads  from  one  publisher  who  replaced  the  pol- 
newspaper  to  another.  Some-  itician-publisher  who,  in  turn. 


the  people  think  if  the  paper  is  Most  of  the  publishers  re-  times  only  the  signature  must  replaced  the  printer-publisher. 
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How  Standard  helps  your  tax  dollars  buy 
3  miles  of  superhighway  for  the  cost  of  2 


Progress  in  the  West  means 


Asphalt  can  save  billions  of  dollars  on  the  1^1,000  miles  of  superhighways  the 
U.S.  mil  build  in  the  next  15  years 


over  50,000  miles  of  new  and 
improved  highways  by  1970 


Heavy  Duty  Asphalt  Costs  20%  to  50%  Less  Than 
Other  Pavements.  This  means  extra  miles  of  superhighways 
for  your  tax  dollars  . . .  smoother,  more  enjoyable  miles,  too. 
Safe,  skid-resistant  asphalt  cuts  down  headlight  and  sunlight 
glare,  makes  lane  markers  easy  to  see. 


To  help  bring  you  more  miles  of  superroads  faster  and  at 
lowest  cost.  Standard*  operates  nine  asphalt  refineries  across 
the  nation.  Our  scientists  work  with  highway  engineers  on 
improved  construction  methods  and  the  kind  of  low-cost 


maintenance  that  can  make  asphalt  highways  even  better  *  Through  Standard’s  wholly  owned  subsidiary, 

and  stronger  after  many  years  of  service.  American  Bitumuls  and  Asphalt  Company 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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Photo  EditoPs  Hobby - 
Show  Biz  for  Charity 


Boston 

Melvin  “Mel”  Massucco,  su¬ 
pervising  picture  editor  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  Boston  Rec¬ 
ord  -  American- 
Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser,  estimates 
he  has  viewed 
more  than  100,- 
000  photos  in 
30  years  on  the 
picture  desk. 

In  the  course 
of  a  day  “Mel” 
scrutinizes  some 
100  photos  to 
select  30  or  40 
that  are  actually  printed.  In 
the  Record’s  five  editions,  he 
uses  a  half  dozen  shots  in  the 
centerspread  in  the  final  edi¬ 

tion  and  from  15  to  18  in  the 
first  edition.  He  also  selects 
and  dummies  up  photos  for 
pages  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  the  news 
picture  pages,  and  frequently 
will  change  the  photo  makeup. 

“Mel,”  who  was  born  in 

Boston’s  North  End  and  now 

lives  in  Orient  Heights,  East 

Boston,  joined  the  staff  of  the 


Massucco 


Hearst  papers  in  1921.  He 
worked  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  display  desk  and 
became  an  editorial  department 
employe  in  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment  in  1925,  and  a  caption 
writer  two  years  later.  He  was 
named  photo  editor  of  the 
Daily  Record  in  1929  and  in 
1937  was  appointed  supervising 
picture  editor  by  Walter 
Howey. 

“Mel”  spends  90%  of  his 
time  on  the  Record,  the  rest 
on  the  American.  He  has  a 
night  picture  editor,  and  day 
staff  consisting  of  a  caption 
writer  and  rewrite  man.  There 
are  12  photographers  and  two 
photog  cars  under  his  super¬ 
vision. 

Preference  for  Local  Shots 

While  local  shots  are  given 
preference,  with  national  news 
shots  coming  second,  except 
where  the  national  picture  is 
extremely  spectacular,  “Mel” 
is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
exceptional  photos  from  any¬ 
where,  of  “human  interests.” 


“There  is  no  substitute  for  The  Italian  Home  for  Or- 
children,  a  pretty  girl  or  an  phans  and  Children  is  another 
animal  picture  for  human  in-  of  his  pet  charities.  Through  a 
terest,”  he  says.  “The  human  series  of  stage  shows,  he  wa.s 
interest  in  features  and  news  able  to  raise  $135,000  for  the 
pictures  is  important  in  the  home, 
make-up  of  a  tabloid.  In  season, 
a  bathing  suit  girl  with  an  in-  Right  Moment 
teresting  figure  brightens  up  ^vhat’s  the  right  moment  for 


any  paper.  However,  a  spot 
news  photo  is  hard  to  beat!” 
Although  the  miniature  cam- 


a  photographer  to  shoot  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  bride? 

J.  B.  Johnston,  president  of 


E&P  is  not  a  cure-all — but  the  pressure  of  business 
can  be  relieved  with  a  subscription  prescription. 
Trip  up  Old  Man  Worry  by  subscribing  NOWI 


Name  . 

Address  . 

City . 

Company 


Zone. 


Mail  check  to 


State. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

#6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — alt  other  countries,  tlOJOO 


era  is  plajdng  an  ever  increas-  Institute  of ’New  Zealand 

mg  ro  e  m  the  coverage  of  Photographers,  believes  the 

news,  Mel  feels  that  it  will  proper  time  to  do  it  is  right 

be  a  long  time  before  it  will  ^fter  the  wedding  ceremony, 
supplant  the  Speed  Graphic  he  told  a  meeting  of 

4x5.  During  the  Brinks  ministers; 

trial,  35mm  caineras  were  used  “The  bride  should  always  be 
to  advantage,  he  related,  but  photographed  immediately 
there  were  “many  developing  ^fter  the  service.  After  the 
and  printing  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  film.” 


He  foresees  the  time,  in  the 
“not  too  distant  future,”  when 
all  photogs  will  carry  both  the 
4x5  and  miniatures. 

“We  have  just  purchased  a 
35mm  Robot  camera  for  cover¬ 
age  of  sports  events,”  he  said. 


reception  a  lot  of  her  radiance 
and  serenity  is  lost.” 


Dwight  Marvin  Mark^ 

50  Years  with  Paper 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
Dwight  Marvin,  a  past  presi- 

“Thir  Ziniatarr^Ziir  American  S^iety 

of  Newspaper  Editors  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  "rroy  Record  Newspa¬ 
pers,  observed  his  50th  anni- 


sequence  shots,  six  frames  per 
second,  and  many  of  our  lens- 
men  think  highly  of  the  in-  ...  ., 

strument.”  However,  he  said, 

“Regardless  of  the  efficiency  of  Mem^rs  of  the  staffs  gave 
the  35mm,  the  4  x  5  Graphic  him  a  gold  vase,  inscribed. 


negative  is  the  old  reliable,  and 
our  photogs  ‘to  be  sure — use 
the  4x5.’  ” 

In  Show  Business 

Through  his  hobby  of  pro¬ 
ducing  shows  for  charitable 


The  chief  goal  of  any  paper 
should  be  to  remain  free  of 
bias,”  Mr.  Marvin  said  on  his 
anniversary. 

Mr.  Marvin  started  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Troy  Record  in 
1907  after  practicing  law  four 


organizations  and  arranging  ^e  has  been  president 

for  visits  of  stars  of  the  enter-  ^he  New  York  State  Society 
tainment  world  in  their  behalf,  Newspaper  Editors,  presi- 
“Mel”  keeps  on  top  of  show  the  American  Council 

business  Education  for  Journalism, 

For  years,  he  has  devoted  his  president  of  Emma  Willard 
spare  time  to  various  charities.  School.  He  was  an  elector-at- 
He  was  in.strumental  in  raising  Eisenhower 

funds  for  the  Christopher  Nixon. 

Columbus  Youth  Center.  He 
staged  five  benefit  show’s  at 
the  Boston  Garden  and  raised 
$250,000  to  launch  the  Youth 
Center. 

“Me!”  was  appointed  perma¬ 
nent  chairman  of  the  executive 
board  by  Catholic  Archbishop 
Richard  J.  Cushing.  The 
Center,  which  services  1,.500 
children  each  week,  has  done 
much  to  combat  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency. 

“Mel”  also  originated  and 


Anderson  Herald 
Boy  Wins  Derby 

Akron,  Ohio 
Terry  Townsend,  a  ninth 
grader  from  Anderson,  Ind., 
pulled  the  unexpected  by  nos¬ 
ing  out  more  highly  favored 
entries  in  the  20th  annual  All- 
American  Soap  Box  Derby  here 
Aug.  18. 

Town.send,  15,  edged  David 
Hakman,  15,  of  Los  Angeles 
produced  the  now  famous  who  placed  second,  and  Andy 
“Carnavale,”  held  each  year  at  Vasko,  15,  of  St.  Catharines, 


the  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel  just 
before  the  start  of  Lent. 
Originally  created  as  a  birth¬ 
day  tribute  to  Archbishop  Cush¬ 
ing,  it  has  now  branched  out 


Ont.,  in  the  final  heat  to  win 
a  $5,000  scholarship  and  a 
two- week  trip  abroad. 

The  victory  was  scored  before 
a  record  crowd  of  70,000. 


as  a  huge  costume  ball.  The  Young  Townsend  was  sponsored 
first  year  250  guests  attended  by  the  Anderson  Herald.  In 
at  $50  each  and  last  year  more  1935,  Maurice  Bale  Jr.  of  An- 
than  500  were  present.  derson  won  the  event. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


Operation  Deep  Freeze.  Last  year,  to  prepare  Antarctic  base  sites  for  the 
present  International  Geophysical  Year,  U.  S.  Navy  Task  Force  43  made  an 
almost  complete  circle  around  Antarctica.  Lead  vessel  was  the  USS  Glacier, 
powerful  pride  of  the  Navy's  icebreaker  fleet.  In  this  startling  picture,  the 
Glacier  pokes  her  tough  steel  nose  into  the  desolate  Atka  Bay  ice  barrier  .so 
that  scientists  and  Navy  men  can  reconnoiter  and  plant  the  American  flag. 


High  Line  At  Low  Cost.  These  gigantic 

electrical  transmission  towers  are  198  feet 
high— because  they  must  provide  100  feet  of 
clearance  for  ships  passing  underneath  in 
Old  Tampa  Bay,  Florida.  By  using  a  special 
USS  Man-Ten  High  Strength  Steel,  6V2 
tons  were  trimmed  off  the  weight  of  each 
tower.  The  total  money  .saving  for  four 
towers  amounted  to  $7,200  . . .  far  more  than 
the  slight  extra  cost  of  the  high  strength 
steel.  Another  job  well  done  with  steel! 


The  Finest  Printing  is  Done  on  Clay.  High-gloss  papt>rs  (called  enamel- 

coated)  are  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  smooth,  hard,  lustrous  clay  to  keep 
printing  inks  from  being  absorbed  into  the  paper  fibers.  That  clay  is  mixed 
in  tanks  like  this  one.  Tanks  are  stainless  steel  bt'cause  nothing  else  can  with¬ 
stand  the  grinding  action  of  the  clay  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  pure  and 
white.  In  fact,  this  stainless  tank  has  lasted  seven  times  as  long  as  the  pre¬ 
vious  non-stainless  tank. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


American  Bridge  .  .  .  American  Steel  &  V/ire  and  Cyclone  Fence  .  .  .  Columbia-Geneva  Steel 
Consolidated  Western  Steel  .  .  .  Gerrard  Steel  Strapping  .  .  .  National  Tube  ...  Oil  Well  Supply 
Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  .  .  .  United  States  Steel  Homes  .  .  .  United  States  Steel  Products 
United  States  Steel  Supply  .  .  .  Divisions  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh 
Union  Supply  Company  ■  United  States  Steel  Export  Company  •  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Company 
USS  and  ^^A\-T^CN  are  registered  trademark*  of  United  States  Steel 
Watch  the  United  States  Steel  Hour  on  TV  every  other  Wednesday  (10  p.m.  Easterr>  time). 
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R&T^s  'Junior  Grade 
Is  First-Grade  Comie 


Uy  James  L.  Collings 

A  fellow  who  couldn’t  make 
up  his  mind  whether  he  wanted 
to  be  a  first  baseman  with  the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals,  a  trumpeter 
or  a  cartoonist  is  the  author  of 
a  deliciously-flavored  comic  about 
school  children. 

Harry  Mace,  the  fellow,  is  a 
small,  mild-mannered,  be.specta- 
cled  man  out  of  Redding,  Conn. 
He  has  created  for  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate  a  three- 
column  strip,  “Junior  Grade,” 
available  early  Fall  six  times  a 
week. 

According  to  Bruce  Horton, 
R&T  eastern  manager,  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  suggested  for  the  wo¬ 
men’s  page  or  the  feature  sec¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  comic  page. 

“  ‘Junior  Grade,’  ”  he  said, 
“has  capricious  things  in  it. 
That’s  its  strong  point.  It’s 
about  the  wholesome  pranks  of 
kids  either  in  the  classrooms, 
on  the  way  to  school  or  in  the 
playground.  There  are  no  corny 
gags,  no  down-with-school  atti¬ 
tudes.” 

There  are  eight  characters  in 
the  cast:  J.R.  (eight),  Biddy 
(7H),  Benny  Bates  (8)  Teebone 
(J.R.’s  dog,  an  English  setter 
who  prefers  to  chase  butterflies 
because  they  don’t  have  the 
nasty  temper  some  birds  have). 
Miss  Robin  (who  teaches  the 
third  grade),  Mr.  Quincy  (the 
principal)  and  Mr.  Merriweath- 
er,  the  coach  who,  according  to 


the  artist,  “was  former  All- 
Saugatuck  Valley  Conference 
Table  Tennis  Champion.” 

If  there’s  any  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Mace  and  Coach 
Merriweather,  it’s  purely  inten¬ 
tional  in  a  caricaturish  way.  It 
was  decided  between  Mr.  Mace 
and  Mr.  Horton  the  coach  should 
not  come  off  the  drawing  board 
as  a  typical  coach — that  is,  big 
and  burly.  After  all,  this  was 
not  the  Ohio  State  University 
varsity  football  team  he  was  to 
guide. 

They  agreed  on  a  parody  of 
a  coach.  Mr.  Horton  looked  at 
the  artist;  the  artist  meekly 
stared  back.  “Say,”  Mr.  Horton 
said,  “I  think  you’re  just  the 
type.  Why  not  do  a  caricature 
of  yourself  and  have  it  serve 
as  the  coach?” 

The  cut  shown  here,  then,  is 
Coach  Merriweather  alias  Mace. 

“I  was  born  34  years  ago  in 
Shawneetown,  Ill.,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  river,”  Mr.  Mace 
says,  “and  grew  up  around  St. 
Louis.  During  those  early  days 
I  couldn’t  decide  whether  to  be 
a  first  baseman  with  the  Card¬ 
inals,  a  trumpeter  or  a  cartoon¬ 
ist. 

“However,  I  got  into  electrical 
engineering  and  then  into  the 
war  as  a  member  of  the  Fourth 
Sigpial  Battalion  serving  the 
Ninth  Army  through  England, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Germany. 


Coach  Merriweather,  alias  Mace. 


I  JUST  DONT  BEUeVE 
7  YOU  CAN  NeSICN 
[  FROM  THE  THIRD 


IVv'WM*, 


4A1ZR/ 


Phi  Delta  Delta  pa>is  off? 

In  the  good  old  college  days,  a  Phi  Delta  Belta  bet  that 
the  boss  couldn’t  date  the  waitress  at  Otto’s.  The  boss 
lost.  And  now  at  the  college  reunion  has  to  pay  up 
. . .  bv  being  his  pal's  manservant  Hunky  for  two 
weeks  —  in  a  side-splitting  sequence  of 


^niitt>  ... 

The  office  hoy,  his  kid  brother  Derby,  and  the  boss  never  run  shy 
of  amusing  antics  —  in  the  office  or  outside.  Their  freshness  and 
ingenious  incongruities  make  this  feature  America's  most 
popular  office  hoy  comic  strip  . . .  with  a  following  of  millions. 
Smitty  delivers  clean  and  dependable  fun  for  all-family  laughs,  is 
a  circulation  winner  in  every  age  group  and  income  bracket!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  w  ire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Vhicaffn  Trihune^Xeu^  York 

MMMCm  Tribunf  Tou-*-r,  1'hleaQn 


One  of  the  eight  characters. 

“During  the  occupation  stint 
in  Germany,  I  met  an  American 
Red  Cross  girl  who  was  to  be¬ 
come  my  bookkeeper,  cook, 
collaborator,  critic,  wife  and 
mother  of  my  children.” 

War  over,  he  enrolled  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University’s  school  of 
art,  he  said,  and  began  free¬ 
lancing  for  the  slicks.  In  short 
time  he  and  the  Red  Cross  girl 
named  Kay  moved  to  Connecti¬ 
cut  where  they  are  firmly  en¬ 
trenched. 

“In  fact,”  he  adds,  “with  two 
daughters,  two  dogs,  six  cats 
and  a  nocturnal  white  mouse  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  leave  our  home  there.” 

Telegram  Exchange 

i  This  w’as  a  recent  exchange  of 
telegrams  betw'een  A.  H.  Kirch- 
hofer,  editor,  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News,  and  Harold  H. 
Anderson,  editor.  Publishers 
Syndicate,  concerning  a  charac¬ 
ter  named  Hal  Rapp  in  Allen 
Saunder’s  “Mary  Worth”  strip 
(Publishers  Syndicate): 

(To  Mr.  Ander.son) :  “  ‘Mary 
Worth’  authors  and  composers 
can’t  count  on  use  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News  space  to 
fight  their  private  battle  with 


A1  Capp.  This  better  be  cleared 
up  fast  or  we’ll  have  to  ditch 
strip.  Seems  to  us  it’s  very 
questionable  editorial  judgment 
to  pass  such  stuff.” 

(To  Mr.  Kiixhhofer)  :  “Glad 
to  assure  you  there  is  no  feud 
l)etween  Allen  Saunders  and  A1 
Capp.  In  fact,  A1  Capp  saw  and 
enjoyed  all  the  advance  proofs 
of  the  current  ‘Mary  Worth’ 
story  which  were  sent  him  by 
Allen  Saunders.  .  .  .  Saunders 
and  Capp  work  together  congeni¬ 
ally  on  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council,  and  neither  wmuld  do 
anything  willingly  harmful  to 
the  newspaper  comics  industry. 

.  .  .  Can  assure  you  now  that 
the  comics  artist  character  Hal 
Rapp  does  not  play  a  major  role 
in  the  current  ‘Mary  W’oi-th’ 
story  and  will  not  stay  around 
too  long.” 

In  a  follow-up,  Mr.  Kirch- 
hofer  wired:  “If  authors  are  so 
lacking  in  material  and  ideas 
that  they  have  to  build  up  or 
tear  down  other  artists  and  their 
characters  there  is  something 
terribly  deficient  in  their  strips. 

.  .  .  Let’s  have  some  respect  for 
comic  strips  and  the  newspapers 
which  are  committed  to  publish 
them.” 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  pointed  out 
that  since  there  are  many  pa¬ 
pers  that  use  one  strip  and  not 
the  other  readers  can’t  under¬ 
stand  the  cross  references. 

Wallace  Considered 

Hall  Syndicate  reported  this 
week  it  is  considering  signing 
Mike  Wallace,  ABC-TV  inter¬ 
viewer,  to  a  daily  Q.  and  A.  col¬ 
umn.  A  spokesman  said  Mr. 
Wallace  would  quei-y  VIPs  other 
than  those  seen  on  his  television 
show  if  the  deal  goes  through. 


Busy  Grayson 

How’  busy  can  a  traveling 
sports  editor  be?  This  is  a 
sample  trip  in  the  life  of  Harry 
Grayson,  NEA  Service  sports 
editor:  To  the  West  Coast  to 
cover  the  Patterson-Rademacher 
fight;  then  to  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  to  give  clients 
an  appraisal  of  these  two  cities 
as  settings  for  the  Giants  and 
Dodgers;  finally  on  to  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Sooners  and  their  coach. 
Bud  Wilkinson,  for  inteiwiews. 

Husband  Series 

Mirror  Enterprises  Syndicate 
has  on  tap  a  book  serialization 
of  Kate  Constance’s  “How  to 
Get  and  Keep  a  Husband.” 
There  are  10  installments  (1,000 
words  each)  for  release  Sept.  3, 
simultaneous  with  publication  of 
the  book. 
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SchliPfrn  photograph  ol  «t>ppr«onir  flight  pattrrn*  in  wind  tunnel. 


There  is  a  formula  for  supersonic  supremacy 


Supersonic  supremacy  is  the  absolute  con¬ 
dition  of  America’s  future  security.  It  is  a 
day-to-day  thing.  It  must  grow  with  major  new 
advances;  it  must  be  strengthened  by  aircraft 
that  fly  much  faster,  much  farther  and  higher. 

North  American  Aviation’s  vast  backlog  of 
experience  in  the  design  and  production  of 
supersonic  aircraft  — by  far  the  greatest  in  the 
Free  World  — is  concentrated  on  this  unending 
challenge.  There  are  sound  reasons  for  North 
American’s  ability  to  design  superior  aircraft 
with  certainty— and  to  turn  them  into  hardware 
with  speed  and  economy: 

North  American  designs  for  performance. 
The  supersonic  F-lOO  Super  Sabre  exceeded 
the  speed  of  sound  on  its  first  flight  in  1953. 
And  there  is  still  no  Air  Force  operational 
airplane  that  can  match  the  F-lOO’s  tactical  and 
combat  versatility,  or  its  endurance— proved 
by  record-breaking  non-stops:  London  to  Los 
Angeles,  Los  Angeles  to  New  York,  and  New 
York  to  Paris. 

North  American  designs  for  production. 
From  the  beginning.  North  American’s  engi¬ 


neers  have  designed  ever)  airplane  for  rapid, 
low-cost  production.  That  is  why  North 
American  can  turn  a  new  weapons  system  con¬ 
cept  into  a  flying  reality  in  the  shortest  possil)le 
time. 

North  American  designs  for  growing  poten¬ 
tial.  From  the  basic  F-lOO  design  came  a  bril¬ 
liant  series  of  new  versions— the  F-IOOA,  C,  D, 
and  F— all  adapted  to  special  duties  without 
sacrificing  s|)ecd,  range,  altitude,  or  payload 
..  .or  spending  the  years  and  millions  normally 
required  for  new  designs. 

North  American  designs  for  the  future.  The 
X-15  rocket  plane,  now  in  production,  will 
carry  man  higher  and  faster  than  ever  before. 
Other  major  supersonic  projects  now  in 
advanced  development  include  a  long-range 
interceptor  for  the  Air  Force  at  North 
American’s  Los  Angeles  Division  and  the  A3J. 
a  carrier-based  attack  weapon  system  for  the 
Navy,  at  the  Columbus  Division. 

The  formula  for  supersonic  supremacy  in  the 
future  is  supersonic  exj)erience  today.  North 
American  has  it.  * 

A 

"k 


NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC.*^ 

Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  Canoga  Park,  Downey,  California;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Neosho,  Missouri.  ^ 
NORTH  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  SUPERSONIC  AIRCRAFT  THAN  ALL  OTHER  COMPANIES  COMBINED 
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ITU  Shuns 
AFL-CIO  on 
Jurisdiction 

The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  intends  t.)  sit  in 
judgment  alone  on  its  claims  to 
jurisdiction  over  jobs  in  the  new 
processes  of  printing. 

President  Woodruff  Randolph 
told  delegates  to  the  printer- 
mailer  convention  this  week  that 
the  ITU  wants  no  part  of  any 
AFL-CIO  machinery  to  settle 
jurisdictional  disputes  among 
unions. 

ITU  resoi-ted  once  to  a  griev¬ 
ance  committee  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  1914, 
Mr.  Randolph  said.  Such  ma¬ 
chinery  is  “diametrically  opposed 
to  the  ITU  Book  of  Laws,”  said 
Mr.  Randolph.  “We  can’t  get 
intelligent  consideration  of  tech¬ 
nical  problems  of  the  printing 
business  from  such  a  group  and 
the  ITU  wouldn’t  let  any  other 
organization  determine  its  juris¬ 
diction.” 

Some  delegates  argued  that 
other  unions  in  the  printing 
trades  were  invoking  the  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
to  claim  jurisdiction  and  the 
typographical  union  was  power¬ 
less  because  it  cannot  initiate 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
action,  being  a  non-complying 
union.  The  officers  of  ITU  have 
never  filed  the  necessary  com¬ 
pliance  documents. 

The  pressmen’s  union  drew 
the  most  fire  in  remarks  by  del¬ 
egates  who  charged  it  was 
“raiding”  work  that  tradition¬ 
ally  belongs  to  the  printers.  In 
several  cases,  it  was  reported, 
the  pressmen  have  “stolen”  the 
typographical  union’s  clause  on 
jurisdiction  over  new  processes 
and  had  it  contained  in  agree¬ 
ments  with  employers. 

Rights  Preserved 

ITU  Attorney  Gerhard  P.  Van 
Arkel  advised  members  that  the 
union’s  legal  strategy  in  the 
jurisdictional  cases  is  to  remain 
on  the  defense  and  thus  pre¬ 
serve  “every  right  to  be  heard 
exactly  as  if  we  were  in  com¬ 
pliance.” 

“The  only  place  a  problem 
begins  to  arise  is  when  it  is 
necessary  to  strike  either  for  an 
appropriate  contract  clause  or 
to  enforce  an  already  existing 
agreement,”  Mr.  Van  Arkel  said. 
He  considered  it  “remarkable” 
that  the  ITU  had  not  in  10 
years  of  Taft-Hartley  been 
charged  with  violating  the  juris¬ 


dictional  dispute  pi’ovisions  of 
that  law. 

President  Randolph  said  the 
conditions  created  by  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  had  been  growing  worse 
since  1947  and  the  situation  has 
reached  “the  critical  stage.” 
There  are  300  locals  that  have 
been  without  contracts  since 
1947  and  the  situation  won’t  im¬ 
prove,  he  said,  unless  the  ITU 
members  do  something  about  the 
missing  factors  of  money  and 
morale. 

Delegate  Joseph  R.  Mahoney 
of  Worcester  asked  Mr.  Van 
Arkel  why  Elisha  Hanson,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  would  move  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  a  union  of  only  225 
members.  Mr.  Van  Arkel  re¬ 
plied  that  there  was  the  usual 
reason — attorney’s  fees. 

Mr.  Hanson  is  “in  many  ways 
a  highly  competent  lawyer”  but 
he  is  apt  to  be  prejudiced  in 
his  advice  to  a  union,  Mr.  Van 
Arkel  said.  The  local  union,  he 
added,  should  not  be  intimidated 
by  Mr.  Hanson’s  threat  to  ask 
the  courts  to  enjoin  a  strike 
against  the  Worcester  news¬ 
papers. 

*  *  « 

I\ew  Amnesty  Rule 

A  whole  new  by-law  on 
amnesty  for  non-unionists  was 
adopted  by  the  ITU  convention 
without  any  discussion.  Presi¬ 
dent  Randolph  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  at  lack  of  debate  and 
wondered  whether  the  delegates 
realized  the  importance  of  the 
measure. 

Section  25,  Article  XX,  is 
rewritten  to  spell  out  the  pro¬ 
cedures  for  local  unions  to 
follow  in  adopting  resolutions 
for  amnesty  to  non-members 
working  in  an  ITU  jurisdiction. 
The  local’s  action  is  subject  to 
the  final  authority  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  and  requires  a 
plan  for  maintaining  a  program 
of  organization. 

*  *  * 

Freedom  of  Suggestion 

ITU  officers  and  delegates 
wouldn’t  go  along  with  any 
idea  that  the  union  should 
clamp  down  on  employe  sug¬ 
gestion  systems. 

Mailer  Delegate  Calvert 
Downey  of  New  York  proposed 
a  new  General  Law  that  would 
I’equire  ITU  members  to  get 
the  approval  of  their  local 
union  before  subscribing  to  or 
submitting  suggestions  to  em¬ 
ployers. 

The  Laws  Committee  disap¬ 
proved  the  proposal,  without 
comment,  and  the  convention 
adopted  its  report. 


ITU  Wont  Mandate 
Merger  of  Group  Locals 

The  International  Typogra-  armed  guards  and  has  posted 


phical  Union’s  99th  convention 
in  New  York  this  week  de¬ 
clined  to  take  a  step  toward  the 
formation  of  group  newspaper 
unions. 

Negative  action  came  on  a 
request  by  the  officers  of  a 
Westchester  County  local  for  a 
change  in  bylaws  which  would 
have  mandated  the  merger  of 
all  local  typographical  unions 
whose  members  are  employed 
on  the  Macy  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  Laws  Committee,  which 
is  the  voice  of  the  ITU  officers, 
spurned  the  measure  offered  by 
Delegate  Nicholas  Nardozzi  as 
“undemocratic  action.”  In  de¬ 
bate  it  was  argued  that  the 
Westchesterites,  to  solve  their 
own  local  difficulties,  would  put 
the  ITU  in  a  position  where  it 
would  have  to  compel  amalga¬ 
mation  of  unions  for  other 
groups  of  newspapers. 

President  Woodruff  Randolph 
capped  the  opposition  with  his 
comment  that  the  merger  stat¬ 
ute  in  the  union  would  result 
in  giving  the  Executive  Council 
absolute  control  over  locals  and 
“get  us  entangled  further  in 
the  charges  of  local  interfer¬ 
ence.”  The  principle  is  wrong, 
he  declared. 

Equalize  Bargaining 

In  support  of  the  request, 
Mr.  Nardozzi  and  his  fellow 
delegate,  John  M.  Grady,  con¬ 
tended  that  some  such  unified 
action  was  needed  to  equalize 
bargaining  power  with  the 
Westchester  management.  They 
said  the  locals  in  Port  Chester 
and  Tarrytown  were  holding  out 
against  merger  with  the  larger 
union,  a  combination  of  seven 
locals,  “because  they  are  the 
lecipients  of  management  bene¬ 
ficence.”  With  the  help  of  these 
two  locals,  the  delegates  as¬ 
serted,  the  management  writes 
its  own  ticket. 

The  situation  in  Westchester, 
where  the  typographical  unions 
have  not  had  a  formal  contract 
since  1947,  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  convention  in 
a  report  by  Allen  Histed,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  De¬ 
fense.  He  reported  that  non¬ 
union  trainees  were  taking  over 
most  of  the  jobs  in  a  photocom¬ 
position  shop  and  also  in  the 
tape  operation. 

“The  employer,”  he  reported, 
“has  hired  three  shifts  of 
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non-union  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment.” 

*  *  ♦ 

The  convention  rejected  u 
proposal  for  creation  of  a 
fourth  vicepresidency  to  be 
filled  by  a  Canadian  who  would 
serve  the  intei’ests  of  Canadian 
unions. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Locals  Pay  for  Strike? 
Good  Idea,  But — 

Delegate  Conrad  0.  Petersen 
of  Duluth  was  complimented  by 
President  Randolph  for  coming 
up  with  a  novel  idea  of  allow¬ 
ing  local  unions  to  support 
their  own  strikes,  without  dip¬ 
ping  into  ITU  funds. 

The  ITU  chief  said  it  was  a 
commendable  suggestion  but  it 
wouldn’t  be  practical  mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  will  to  strike  begins 
to  w’ear  off  as  the  strike  con¬ 
tinues.  Many  factors  other  than 
the  cost  of  benefits  enter  into 
the  Executive  Council’s  decision 
to  sanction  a  strike,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  added.  The  principal 
thought,  he  added,  is  whether 
the  strike  can  be  won. 

The  ITU,  he  said,  had  no 
choice  but  to  authorize  the 
walkout  of  Boston  mailers  and 
it  was  costing  the  union  about 
$90,000  a  week.  The  Detroit 
situation  was  a  different  matter 
since  it  resulted  from  the  action 
of  another  union,  but  it,  too, 
would  cost  about  $90,000  a 
week  in  benefit  payments. 

The  President’s  comment  was 
a  “kiss  of  death”  for  the  Du¬ 
luth  proposition. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Pensions  IJ nchanged 

A  dozen  proposals  to  increase 
pension  benefits  were  branded 
as  “unsound”  and  sent  down  to 
defeat. 

Likewise  a  proposition  to  in¬ 
crease  strike  l^nefits  and  make 
the  payments  equal  to  married 
and  non-married  members  was 
voted  down  after  a  brief  de¬ 
bate. 

But  the  convention  adopted 
a  resolution  asking  Congress  to 
reduce  income  taxes  for  all 
those  earning  less  than  $10,000 
a  year  and  to  prosecute  price¬ 
fixing  monopolies. 

Another  resolution  condemned 
compulsory  retirement  of  wor¬ 
kers  at  age  65. 
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EVERYONE’S 
IN  THE 
CHIPS 

IN  NEW  ^ 
ENGLAND  ^ 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


No  matter  what  barometer  you  use  to  measure 
an  economy — and  they’re  inventing  new  meth¬ 
ods  every  day — you  always  find  New  England 
way  out  in  front.  Try  a  sample  of  the  soundings: 

Employment  level?  New  England’s  non-agri- 
cultural  work  force  reached  a  record  3,633,200 
last  year. 

Personal  income?  $20,075,000,000  poured 
into  these  bulging  Yankee  pockets. 

Per  capita  income?  It  hit  $2,087  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child — up  7%  over  1955. 

Total  assets?  They  corralled  $46.3  billion — 
one-eigbth  of  the  total  for  all  America. 

Per  capita  liquid  savings?  They’ve  got  $2,076 
apiece  socked  away  for  that  rainy  day. 

Stock  ownership?  One  person  in  ten  owns  a 
piece  of  American  business — against  a  national 
average  of  one  in  twenty. 

Sales  volume?  Gross  sales  w«re  up  14%  over 
’55  •  .  .  over  $3  billion  went  for  food  alone! 

However  you  hold  the  yardstick,  they’re  pretty 
well  off  in  New  England.  They’re  earning,  sav¬ 
ing  and  spending  more  than  in  any  comparable 
area  in  the  country.  Why  not  find  out  first-hand 
.  .  .  come  on  up  and  sell  New  England  through 
the  New  England  newspapers. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bantor  Daily  Hawi  (M). 

VERMONT— Barra  Tiett  (E),  Bamriaftaa  Baamr  (C),  Burllat- 
toa  Frtt  Rrc»  (M),  RMtlaaB  HtralN  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Glokt  (MAE),  Bastan  Glaha  (S), 
BrKkton  Entarprisa  A  Tieas  (E),  Fall  Rhar  HaralB  Nawt  (E). 
Fitchburi  Santinal  (E),  Gartfnar  Naas  (E),  Haaarlilll  Gaiatta 
(E),  Laananca  ^la-Triknna  (MAE),  Lynn  Itam  (E),  North 
AAaais  Transcript  (E),  Fittsfialh  Barkshira  Eaila  (E),  Tauntaa 
Gantta  (E),  Walthaa  Naars  Triknna  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— CancarB  Moaitar.Ntriat  (E),  Manchastar 
Union  Laadar  and  Near  Haepshira  Sunday  Naars  (M,  EAS). 
RHODE  ISUND— Wast  Wararick  Paartnaat  Vallay  Daily  Tiaes 
(E).  Proaidanca  Bullatin  (E),  Praaidanaa  Journal  (M),  Praai- 
danca  Journal  (S).  Weansockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Santinal  (E).  Bridfapart  Past  (S). 
Bridpaport  Past-Tcleprae  (MAE),  distal  Prm  (E),  Hartfhrd 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Tiarn  (E),  Marl- 
dan  Racord-Joumal  (MAE),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E).  New  Haaan 
Rapistar  (EAS).  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE).  Tarrinptaa 
Rapistar  (E),  Waterbary  Republican  A  AnMrican  (MAE).  Watar. 
bury  Republican  (MAS). 
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Oakland  ‘Trib’  for  the  Record 
Johnny  Brings  Family  Lists  Changes^  Always 


On  Scenic  Assignment 

By  Janies  L.  (^ollinj's 


to 


it, 


Miss  the  kids  when  you’re  thing  from  Niagara  Falls 
on  an  out-of-town  assignment?  rose  gardens  to  forts  to 
Ever  wonder  how'  you  can  mix  glassmaking  center, 
business  w’ith  pleasure  by  hav-  Did  your  family  enjoy 
ing  your  family  along?  Johnny? 

Johnny  Hemmer,  34-year-old  “The  kids  had  fun,”  he  said, 
staff  photographer  of  King  “and  Edith  enjoyed  it  too,  but 
Features  —  New  York  Mirror  we  were  both  tired  and  glad  to 
Magazine,  can  give  you  an  be  back.  By  the  way,  we  got  a 
answer  to  the  second  question,  big  response  to  the  story.  Some 
It’s  simple  enough:  Take  people  have  even  called  Edith 
your  wife  and  kids  on  a  quick  at  home  a.sking  for  more  de¬ 
tour  of  your  home  state,  shoot  tails.” 
like  mad,  keep  a  log  of  your  ^  c-  i  * 

doings  and  expenditures,  and  Authority  bought 
then  when  you  return,  tired  and  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D.- 


Directors  of  the  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  have  elected 
J.  R.  Knowland  Jr.,  general 
manager  and  Harold  B.  Forest- 
ei-er  secretary-treasurer.  Both 
posts  were  vacated  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Foresterer’s  father,  B.  A. 
Foresterer. 

Joseph  R.  Knowdand,  editor 
and  publisher,  remains  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Knowland  Jr.,  is  first 
vicepresident  and  his  brother, 
U.S.  Senator  William  F.  Know- 
land,  second  vicepresident.  Both 
also  are  directors  and  assistant 
publishers. 

Park  P.  Wilson  was  named  a 
director  and  assistant  secretary. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Josefa 
Peralta  Wilson,  who  died  re¬ 
cently,  and  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Mrs.  William  E.  Dargie, 


Fair  and  Mild 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
James  R.  Record,  associate 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  reaches  his  golden 
anniversary 


with  the  news¬ 
paper  on  Aug. 
25. 

During  all 
those  years  as 
reporter,  city 
editor,managing 
editor  and  now 
associate  editor, 
Jim  Record’s 
hobby  has  been 
w’eather. 

And  weather  is  big  news  in 


Record 


relieved  it’s  all  over,  turn  in  Calif.),  chairman.  Government  whose  husband  published  the  Texas. 

the  negatives  and  the  details.  Information  Subcommittee  of  Tribune  from  1876  to  1911.  During  the  last  Spring’s  six 

And  the  expense  account.  the  Committee  on  Government  Samuel  R.  Irwin  was  named  as-  weeks  of  flooding  for  once  Mr. 

In  Johnny’s  case,  he  was  as-  Operations,  has  questioned  the  sistant  treasurer.  Directors  in-  Record  said  he  had  had  enough 

signed  to  New'  York  State.  He  propriety  of  the  seizure  of  a  elude  Mrs.  Emelyn  K.  Jewett,  Rut  now  it’s  hot  and  dry 

and  his  w'ife,  Edith,  and  their  camera  in  a  federal  building,  a  grandchild  of  the  publisher!  again  and  he’s  looking  at  his 

two  children,  Nancy,  13,  and  The  matter  came  to  light  this  ^  barometer  again. 

Johnny,  8,  took  off  from  their  week  when  John  Bell  Williams  c  i*  At  his  direction  the  Star- 

Long  Island  home  on  a  Monday  (D.-Miss.)  made  public  a  letter  Story  Creait  Telegram  placed  rain  gauges  all 

morning  in  a  new  car  lent  them  to  U.S.  Attorney  General  Hei--  Xq  Zurich  Ageucv  Worth  and  in  stra- 

Kir  o  Hprf  TlrnwriAll  'Fvnm  \TnQc  *  ^ 


by  a  prominent  manufacturer  bert  Brownell  from  Rep.  Moss, 
(for  the  usual  plug)  for  a  six-  Mr.  Moss  wrote  that  federal 
day  trip.  Purpose:  To  show  officials  acted  without  authority 
readers  w’hat  could  be  seen  and  last  June  when  they  grabbed 
done  in  that  time  at  such  and  the  camera  of  W.  C.  Shoe- 
such  a  cost.  maker,  reporter-photographer 


»  •  .  j  T,  tegic  locations  in.  West  Texas 

r  11  ^  gives  measurements  are  pub- 

full  credit  to  the  Photopres' 


Agency  of  Zurich  for  the  Swiss 
Alps  rescue  story. 

In  its  log,  the  AP  explains: 


lished  in  all  seven  editions. 

Mr.  Record  blames  a  railroad 
engineer  for  his  newspaper 
career.  He  always  wanted  to  be 
a  professional  baseball  player. 

While  playing  in  a  semi-pro 


It  w'as  a  fast,  hectic  trip,  for  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  Photorness  photographer  Her- 
Even  Edith  worked.  Amonc  Netos.  1^""  Schraidl,  piloted  by  a 

other  things,  she  organized  The  newsman  had  his  camera  -  untain-iiainea  uii  game  a  batter  drove  a  long  ball 

counting  games  to  keep  the  taken  away  when  he  took  a  ^  Saegesser,  to  Mr,  Record  in  left  field.  The 

kids  amused — the  number  of  picture  of  Hodding  Carter,  pub-  repeatedly  through  treach-  engineer,  a  rooter,  had  parked 

different  license  plates  on  cars  lisher  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.)  currents  near  the  his  engine  near  the  field, 

they  passed,  the  number  of  Delta  Democrat-Times,  as  the  to  take  pictures  of  “Just  as  I  was  about  to  catch 

telephone  poles  to  the  mile,  publisher  left  a  federal  grand  *  ,  ”ie»i  clinging  to  the  ball  the  engineer  blew  his 

how  many  cows  were  out  in  the  jury  room.  (Mr.  Carter,  willing  ^  ^  helplessly  whistle.  I  was  unnerved  and 

to  be  photographed,  later  joined  \  dropped  the  ball.  It  was  my  last 

the  Daily  News  in  protest  over  ,  .  Kraft  of  Photopress,  ball  game,”  he  recalled, 

the  confiscation.)  himself  a  sturdy  mountaineer.  That  was  hard  to  believe 

Mr,  Moss  told  the  attorney  the  mountain  by  a  re-  among  reporters  who  now  work 

busy  he  didn’t  even  have  time  general  that  permission  of  the  datively  easy  route  but  was  on  the  Star-Telegram.  They  con- 

to  get  in  a  picture.  He  shot  12  building  custodian  to  take  pic-  ^^^tile  to  reach  the  narrow'  sider  him  a  man  with  no  nei'ves 

rolls  of  color.  The  magazine  jg  needed  in  non-  summit,  overcrowded  with  peril-  to  unnei-ve.  In  his  50  years  w'ith 

used  three  color  pictures  and  security,  public  areas,  as  fed-  o^sly-perched  rescuers  plus  the  Star-Telegram,  no  one  had 

two  black  and  whites  with  his  authorities  claimed.  Then  ever  seen  Jim  Record  upset. 


pastures. 

Gets  Soaked 
For  his  part,  Johnny  was  so 


bylined,  double-truck  spread,  j^g  j^gj^ed  “under  exactly  what 
The  only  misadventure  he  had  authority”  the  camera  was 
was  getting  a  soaking  at  the  seized. 


bottom  of  the  Falls  while  shoot¬ 
ing  the  family.  He  operated  p.  r* 

without  a  slicker  so  he  would  x  iclure  L.redlt 
be  free  to  handle  his  camera.  The  information  that  Jim 
“It  was  definitely  a  rat  race,”  Mahan  of  International  News 

he  said.  “There  was  a  time  Photos  had  taken  the  picture 

schedule  to  be  met,  and  the  of  snarling  Johnny  Dio  as  he 

weather  was  lousy.  For  in-  swung  at  UP’s  Stan  Tretick 

stance,  we  had  to  sit  it  out  for  was  inadvertently  omitted  from 
three  days  at  Niagara  Falls  the  caption.  (E  &  P,  Aug.  17, 


best.’ 


The  Missing  Ciphers 


Three  ciphers  were  missing 
from  the  figure  given  for 


waiting  for  the  sun  to  shine.”  page  42).  This  timely  snap  of  readership  of  food  store  ads  in  the  old  Paw  Advocate,  switched 

The  trip  covered  1,700  miles  the  perils  of  a  photojournalist  the  Sindlinger  survey  (E  &  P,  to  the  Cown'er  at  Texarkana.  He 

and  cost  $224.40,  Johnny  said,  deserved  full  credit.  It  was  an  Aug.  10,  page  9).  'The  correct  came  to  the  Star-Telegram  in 

and  the  family  visited  every-  exclusive.  figure  is  45,000,000.  1907. 
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“So  Kraft  obtained  unde-  angry  or  dismayed, 
veloped  film  from  guides,  made  During  the  time  he  and  his 
a  difficult  descent  through  a  late  co-w'orker.  Editor  Jim 
blizzard  to  ship  to  Zurich.”  North,  worked  together,  they 
Photopress  negatives  were  never  exchanged  a  cross  w'ord. 
made  available  to  AP,  which  At  71  he’s  at  the  office  every 
considered  them  “first  and  day  and  drops  by  on  Sunday 


after  church.  He  used  to  work 
a  75-hour  week. 

Born  in  Paris,  Texas,  Mr. 
Record  was  educated  at  Notre 
Dame  and  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  took  his  first  job  with 
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Detroit 

{Continual  from  page  12) 


7  a.m.  shift.  The  News  said 
that  the  request  for  overtime 
work  was  based  on  an  emer¬ 
gency  caused  by  mechanical 
trouble  and  that  it  would  have 
involved  only  an  hour’s  more 
work. 

Teamsters  ‘Scared’ 

The  effects  of  the  strike  grew 
when  members  of  Teamsters 
Local  372  refused  to  drive  their 
loaded  trucks  through  the  line. 
Papers  filled  the  trucks,  then 
piled  up  on  the  docks. 

'  Joseph  Prebenda,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Teamsters 
local,  talked  to  his  driver-mem¬ 
bers  early  in  the  dispute.  “They 
can  go  to  work  if  they  want 
to,”  he  said,  “but  they  are 
scaled  what  might  happen  to 
them.” 

The  dispute  tied  up  all  but 
one  truckload  of  the  Saturday 
editions  of  the  News.  Although 
there  was  no  picket  line  at  the 
Times  Building,  only  a  third 
of  that  paper’s  Saturday  circu¬ 
lation  was  moved. 

The  Saturday  editions  of  the 
Free  Press  were  not  involved 
because,  being  a  morning  paper, 
it  had  finished  its  run  hours 
before  the  strike  began. 

I  As  Saturday  wore  along, 
preparations  were  made  to  go 
ahead  with  the  Sunday  editions. 
But  the  teamsters  refused  to 
dump  the  dead  Saturday  issues 
to  make  ready  for  the  Sundays. 

ITU  Sends  .Men 

The  News  meanwhile  had 
called  upon  the  ITU,  which 
holds  the  only  mailer  contract, 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  mail- 
room.  The  ITU  sent  in  men 
under  police  protection  to  han¬ 
dle  the  papers.  There  was  some 
minor  scuffling  in  the  picket 
lines  during  this  maneuver. 

Production  got  going  again 
at  the  News  as  the  other  unions 
took  the  stand  that  the  dispute 
was  illegal  and  called  upon 
T  their  members  to  respect  the 
contracts  in  force  between  the 
ITU  and  the  company.  The 
teamster  action  stopped  the  pa¬ 
pers  at  the  dock,  however,  and 
the  presses  had  to  halt. 

Saturday,  around  8:30  p.m., 
the  Free  Press  started  rolling 
with  its  Sunday  edition,  five 
hours  late.  Page  One  carried 
the  Free  Press  masthead  and 
al.so  that  of  the  Detroit  News. 

A  little  later  the  Times  press¬ 
es  began  to  roll  with  a  similar 
arrangement,  carrying  the 
yk  News  logotype  beneath  that  of 
the  Times. 


Both  papers  carried  stories 
on  the  strike  trouble  and  state¬ 
ments  that  they  were  printing 
token  editions  for  the  News. 
The  News  delivers  its  comics 
on  Friday  and  also  had  some  of 
its  inside  sections  in  the  news¬ 
paper  carriers’  hands  before 
the  strike  began,  so  the  Sunday 
was  not  a  complete  loss  for  its 
customers. 

The  Times  and  Free  Press 
presses  really  batted  out  the 
papers  throughout  the  early 
hours  of  Sunday  morning,  try¬ 
ing  to  fill  the  gap  for  all  three 
papers.  However,  after  a  regu¬ 
lar  “lunch”  break  around  4 
a.m.,  the  press  room  crews  did 
not  return. 

There  was  a  brief  flurry  of 
a  group  of  sign-carrying  men 
near  the  Free  Press  docks  when 
the  trucks  began  to  roll  with 
the  double-masted  edition,  but 
a  leader  soon  appeared  to  in¬ 
form  the  men  that  “they  had 
got  mixed  up — they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  down  at  the  News.” 

The  three  papers  lost  a  good 
portion  of  their  Sunday  runs. 

The  IMU  was  formed  last 
November,  splitting  off  from 
Local  40,  ITU,  in  a  move  which 
later  brought  charges  from  the 
ITU  of  misuse  of  union  funds. 
Court  action  is  pending  against 
Max  Burns,  former  president 
of  the  ITU  mailers  here  who 
led  a  large  group  into  IMU. 

The  IMU  local  is  seeking 
recognition  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  as  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  the  mailers 
at  the  News.  It  claims  to  have 
160  of  the  170  mailers  at  the 
News  in  its  membership. 

However,  it  is  known  that 
many  mailers  are  paying  dues 
to  both  the  ITU  local  and  the 
IMU  group,  not  knowing  which 
way  the  ball  is  going  to  bounce 
in  this  jurisdictional  dispute. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  president 
of  the  ITU,  was  busy  at  the 
ITU  convention  at  New  York 
City,  but  he  rushed  Milton 
Lomas,  international  represent¬ 
ative,  to  Detroit,  He  also  wired 
James  R.  Hoffa,  president  of 
the  Midwest  Council  of  the 
Teamsters:  “Your  teamsters  in 
Detroit  are  refusing  to  move 
newspapers  from  the  Detroit 
News  in  support  of  a  dual  and 
outlawed  racketeering  outfit 
called  the  International  Mailers 
Union. 

“Please  advise  me  at  once  if 
you  approve  such  a  course  by 
your  locals  and  if  not,  what  do 
you  intend  to  do  about  it?” 

Injunction  Denied 

The  Detroit  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  went  to  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judge  Horace  W.  Gilmore 


on  Monday  seeking  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  mailers  and 
teamsters,  charging  them  with 
a  conspiracy  to  interfere  with 
publication. 

As  a  result  of  this  hearing, 
picket  lines  at  the  News  Build¬ 
ing  were  reduced  to  token 
strength  and  the  hearing  was 
carried  over  a  day. 

On  Tuesday  Judge  Gilmore 
decided  that  state  courts  lacked 
jurisdiction  in  the  strike  unless 
violence  or  threat  of  violence 
had  been  proved.  Such  was  not 
the  case,  he  said,  therefore  the 
publishers  would  have  to  take 
their  case  to  the  NLRB. 

The  IMU  meanwhile  had  pro¬ 
tested  that  the  News  manage¬ 
ment  was  refusing  to  meet  with 
its  representatives.  IMU  Vice- 
president  Raymond  Brown  said 
he  had  finally  been  able  to 
contact  Robert  Butz,  executive 
secretary  of  the  DNPA,  two 
days  after  the  strike  started, 
but  had  been  told  by  Butz:  “I 
won’t  meet  to  discuss  the  situa¬ 
tion — the  people  have  been  fired 
and  they’re  going  to  stay  fired.” 

Mechanical  departments  of 
all  three  dailies  were  shut  down 
Sunday  under  a  similar  posted 
notice  which  informed  the 
crafts  that  there  was  no  work 
available. 

This  left  only  editorial  and 
business  office  employes  work¬ 
ing  at  the  three  papers.  The 
Guild,  which  represents  these 
employes  at  the  Free  Press  and 
Times,  but  not  at  the  News,  is¬ 
sued  daily  bulletins  advising  its 
members  to  report  as  scheduled. 
However  it  also  called  for  a 
policy  of  “all  work,  or  no  one 
works”  in  regard  to  the  separ¬ 
ate  staffs  at  the  Free  Press  and 
Times. 

• 

Manafsement  Group 
To  Operate  Papers 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

A  Management  Committee 
will  administer  the  publication 
activities  of  Huntington  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

The  committee  is  composed 
of  four  department  heads  and 
two  executive  committee  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Named  to  the  Committee 
were  Craven  Baumgardner,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent;  Ray¬ 
mond  Brewster,  editor  of  the 
Herald-Dispatch;  George  H. 
Clark,  managing  editor  of  the 
Advertiser;  C.  P.  Wilson,  ad¬ 
vertising  director;  William  D. 
Birke,  vicepresident  of  Hupco; 
and  Lawrence  H.  Rogers,  secre¬ 
tary  of  Hupco. 


Liquor  Adman 
Glad  There’s 
No  TV  Spiel 

Alynn  Shilling,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  for  National 
Distillers  Products  Company, 
assailed  weird  ad  copy  ap¬ 
proaches,  exaggeration,  and 
pseudo-scientific  motivation  re¬ 
search  at  a  sales  conference 
this  week. 

He  disparaged  motivation 
studies  which  “try  to  convince  . 
us  that  the  complex,  unpredict¬ 
able  human  mind  can  be  con¬ 
ditioned  to  react  as  desired 
merely  by  exposing  it  to  pre¬ 
scribed  stimulae.” 

He  added:  “I  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  human  mind  to 
believe  that  human  beings  can 
be  taught  to  react  like  a  .seal 
to  a  piece  of  fish. 

“When  I  go  to  bed,  I  not  in¬ 
frequently  thank  my  lucky 
stars  that  we  in  the  liquor  in¬ 
dustry  have  elected  not  to  use 
television  and  radio. 

“It  is  horrifying  to  picture 
what  commercials  might  be  like 
if  liquor  advertising  appeared 
on  TV  or  radio.  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  it  is  very  prob¬ 
able,  in  my  time  at  least,  that 
we  in  the  liquor  business  will 
not  have  to  cope  with  radio  and 
television,  and  I  humbly  give 
thanks  for  that.” 

Explaining  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  liquor  advertising  and 
other  types  of  advertising,  he 
said: — 

“Flamboyant  claims  made  by 
non-liquor  advertisers,  even  if 
slightly  approached  by  a  dis¬ 
tiller  would  cause  turbulence  in 
Washington  that  would  rattle 
the  windows.” 

What  was  needed,  he  said, 
was  more  “good  sense,  good 
taste,  honesty  and  believability 
in  ad  copy,”  less  of  hidden - 
persuader  attitudes  on  Madison 
Avenue. 

• 

Delaney  on  Board 
Of  Greater  Weeklies 

At  a  special  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting  of  Greater  Week¬ 
lies  Associates,  Inc.,  Aug.  16, 
Thomas  E.  Delaney  was  elected 
a  director  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Mr.  Delaney  was  general 
sales  manager  of  Greater 
Weeklies  from  1954  through 
May  of  this  year  when  he 
joined  the  New  Jersey  Herald, 
Newton,  N.  J.,  as  advertising 
director.  . 
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Pliotofax  Take-off  Roller 
Invented  In  APs  Lab 


The  Associated  Press  an¬ 
nounces  invention  of  a  take-off 
roller  for  Photofax  machines. 

This  is  the  third  exclusive 
Photofax  feature  to  be  developed 
by  AP’s  chief  engineer,  Harold 
Carlson,  in  less  than  three  years. 

Mr.  Carlson  previously  devised 
a  method  that  produces  sharp¬ 
ness  in  Photofax  pictures.  This 
was  followed  by  his  invention  of 
a  moisture  stabilizer,  which  as¬ 
sures  uniform  Photofax  repro¬ 
duction  regardless  of  extreme 
atmospheric  conditions. 

The  new  take-off  roller  makes 
it  easier  to  cut  off  news  pictures 
as  they  are  reproduced  on  Pho¬ 
tofax  machines.  The  mechanism 
will  be  added  to  all  Photofax 
machines  operating  at  newspa¬ 
pers  and  television  stations. 

AP  members  now  will  have  a 
choice  of  using  either  the  take¬ 
off  roller  or  the  automatic  roll¬ 
up.  Both  wnll  be  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  all  Photofax  machines. 
The  automatic  roll-up,  already 
in  use,  acts  as  a  spool  around 
which  Photofax  pictures  wind 
as  they  are  delivered.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  pictures  from  piling 
on  the  floor  during  non-publica¬ 
tion  periods. 

Laboratory  Staff 

Mr.  Carlson,  who  holds  me¬ 
chanical  and  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  degrees  from  New  York 
University,  heads  a  department 


staffed  by  three  research  and 
four  field  engineers,  four  engi¬ 
neering  assistants  and  three 
laboratory  technicians.  The  AP 
laboratory  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  operated  by  a  news  gather¬ 
ing  agency. 

The  laboratory  grew  from  the 
need  in  the  early  1930s  for 
communications  equipment  that 
did  not  exist  commercially.  The 
AP  Wirephoto  system,  now  serv¬ 
ing  more  than  450  newspapers 
and  television  stations  in  the 
United  States,  was  established 
by  the  AP  laboratory  in  1935. 

The  laboratory  devised  a  por¬ 
table  transmitter  that  could  be 
used  over  ordinary  telephone 
lines.  The  laboratory  also  de¬ 
veloped  a  small  Wirephoto  re¬ 
corder  that  used  film  only  a 
fourth  of  the  size  employed  by 
commercial  machines. 

Working  with  the  New  York 
Times,  the  AP  laboratory  pro¬ 
duced  a  Wirephoto  recorder  in 
the  1940s  capable  of  receiving 
either  on  photographic  paper  in 
positive  form  or  on  film  in 
negative  form. 

Over  the  years,  the  AP  labor¬ 
atory  refined  Wirephoto  equip¬ 
ment  so  that  better  quality 
pictures  were  produced  econom¬ 
ically. 

Continuous  Research 

Mr.  Carlson  said  his  staff 
carries  on  continuous  research 


INVENTOR  Harold  Carlson.  AP's  chief  engineer,  demonstrates  the 
new  take-off  roller  on  the  Photofax  machine.  It  nvakes  it  easier  to  cut 
off  news  pictures  as  they  are  received. 


Andrews  Heads 


Hearst  Ad  Office 

Chicago 

Hei'bert  W.  Beyea,  president 
of  Hearst  Advertising  Sei-vice, 
Inc.,  announces  the  appointment 
of  John  W.  An- 


Mutti 


Morency 


to  improve  picture  reception  by 
Wirephoto  recorders  and  Photo¬ 
fax  receivers.  The  results  have 
been  simplification  of  equipment 
and  greater  reliability. 

Mr.  Carlson  admits  his  wife, 
Miriam,  has  had  quite  a  bit  to 
do  with  the  development  of  AP 
equipment.  She’s  a  housewife 
now,  but  she  earned  her  me¬ 
chanical  engineering  degree  with 
her  husband  in  1929.  The  hus¬ 
band-wife  team  finished  the  en¬ 
gineering  courses  at  the  top  of 
the  class. 

The  Carlson’s  only  child,  Mir¬ 
iam,  is  a  graduate  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
where  she  earned  an  engineer¬ 
ing  degree.  She  lives  in  Read¬ 
ing,  Mass.,  with  her  husband, 
James  Nagel.  He  isn’t  an  en¬ 
gineer. 

In  addition  to  its  work  in 
news  pictures,  the  AP  labora¬ 
tory  has  conducted  teletype¬ 
writer  research,  set  up  a  globe- 
girlding  World  Seiwice  radio¬ 
teletype  system,  and  a  similar 
radio  picture  network.  Super¬ 
vision  and  maintenance  of  all 
these  operations  is  part  of  the 
laboratory’s  routine. 


New  An  Director 


On  Parade  Magazine 


Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade 
magazine,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Louis  Sardella 
as  art  director  of  Parade.  He 
replaces  Ed  Wade  who  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Mr.  Sardella  was  formerly 
with  Collier's,  Pageant  and 
Seventeen. 

His  paintings  have  won  nu¬ 
merous  awards  including  the 
Salmagundi  Club  Prize,  the 
Joseph  Isadore  Gold  Medal,  and 
the  Julius  Hallgarten  Award 
from  the  National  Academy  of 
Design. 


drews  Jr.  as 
manager  of  the 
Chicago  office 
of  the  service. 

Andrews 
joined  the  Chi 
cago  staff  of 
HAS  in  1947. 
Since  December 
1955  he  has  been 
national  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
of  the  Chicago  American.  Mr. 
Andrew’s  succeeds  Joseph  N. 
(Nix)  Morency,  veteran  adver¬ 
tising  executive  who  is  retiring 
after  33  years  with  the  Hearst 
Organization.  He  has  been  Chi 
cago  manager  for  15  years. 

John  R.  Mutti  of  the  Chicago 
staff  becomes  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Chicago 
American,  and  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  office. 


Memorial  Placed 
At  Cantigny  Farm 

Chicago 

A  memorial  over  the  burial 
places  of  Col.  Robert  McCor-  . 
mick,  the  late  editor  and  pub-  i 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  ' 
and  his  wife,  Amy  Irwin  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  was  dedicated  Aug. 
20  at  Cantigny  farm,  his  coun¬ 
try  home  near  Wheaton,  Ill. 

The  memorial,  semi-circular 
stone  exedra  with  a  wall  6  feet 
3  inches  high  around  three- 
quarters  of  the  circumference, 
lies  amid  a  grove  of  elms,  the 
number  and  positioning  of 
which  Col.  McCormick  laid  out 
18  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Maryland  McCormick, 
widow  of  Col.  McCormick,  and 
130  guests  attended  the  dedica¬ 
tion.  A  firing  squad  and  buglers 
from  5th  Army  headquarters 
participated  in  the  ceremonies. 


Changing  Name 

Coos  Bay,  Ore. 

The  Coos  Bay  Times  will 
change  its  name  to  The  World 
on  Aug.  26.  to  fit  it  into  the 
pattern  of  other  Sheldon  Sac- 
kett  publications.  The  full  title 
will  be  “The  World  of  Coos 
Bay,  North  Bend,  Empire  and 
Eastside.’’ 


Skoog  Named  Ad 
Agency  President 

Charles  V.  Skoog  has  been 
elected  president  of  Hicks  & 
Greist,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
replacing  E.  Harold  Greist, 
who  moved  up  to  chairman. 

Others  promoted  were : 
Harry  Hicks  Jr.,  to  executive 
vicepresident;  Ken  Hamilton  to 
treasurer;  H.  Leslie  Hicks  to 
vicechairman.  Harold  Breitner 
continues  as  vicepresident  and 
secretary  and  T^  Grunewald 
as  vicepresident  and  radio-TV 
director. 
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{Continued  from  page  9) 


Scofield  Heads 
Manager  Group 


might  otherwise  be  on  strike 
relief.  They  also  pointed  to  in¬ 
come  in  excess  of  $15  million 
that  was  taken  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  newspapers  in  the  form 
of  advertising  and  circulation. 

Lockout  Benefit  Fund 

The  convention  gave  over¬ 
whelming  endorsement  to  the 
administration’s  new  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  to  establish  a 
$500,000  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
members  who  lose  work  due  to 
the  strikes  or  lockouts  of  other 
unions.  This  will  go  to  a  refer¬ 
endum  in  the  Fall. 

President  Randolph’s  retire- 


Eagle  River,  Wis. 

Vern  Scofield,  manager  of  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Association,  was 
elected  president  of  Newspaper 
Association  Man¬ 
agers,  Inc.,  at  the  BoHe 
34th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  here  Aug. 

12-17.  He  succeeds  3  Staff  Officers 
Ben  Blackstock, 
secretary  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

William  Bray, 

Scofield  secretary  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Asso- 


Engravers’ 
Union  Eyes 
Kindred  Jobs 


Rankin 


This  Week  Names 


Euclid  M.  Covington,  presi¬ 
dent  of  United  New'spapers 
Magazine  Corporation,  pub- 


Cafhcart 


Philadelphia 
The  International  Photo  En¬ 
gravers  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  annual  convention  here 
this  week,  cast  its  eyes  on  mem¬ 
bership  potentials  in  “kindred 
trades  and  processes  using  our 
material  and  methods.’’ 

While  the  union’s  enrollment 
has  reached  an  all-time  high 
lishers  of  This  of  16,879,  President  Wilfrid  T. 
Week  magazine,  Connell  said  there  is  still  “a 
has  announced  great  field  untouched  both  in 
the  promotion  of  our  industry  and  in  kindred 
Tom  Cathcart  trades.” 

Minimum  hourly  rates  for 
engravers  has  risen  to  $4.59  for 
day  work  and  $4.68  for  night 
work,  he  reported. 

He  added  that  premium  rates 
far  surpassed  these  figures. 

“Coupled  with  this  pleasing 
information,”  Mr.  Connell  said, 
“are  further  figures  showing 
that  monetary  increases  were 


from  vicepresi¬ 
dent  to  executive 
vicepresident  of 
This  Week. 

W.  Parkman 
Rankin,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  This 
Week’s  executive 
staff,  has  been  appointed  a  vice- 
president. 


ment  plan  was  puzzling  to  some  ciation,  was  elected  vice  presi- 
of  his  foes  who  said  they  re-  dent  and  William  Oertel,  secre- 
fused  to  accept  it  on  face  value,  tary  of  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso- 
Mr.  Randolph  has  often  threa-  ciation,  was  elected  secretary- 
tened  to  quit  but  has  come  back  treasurer.  Elected  to  the  Board  of 
into  the  campaigns  to  fight  for  Directors  were  Arthur  Strang, 
his  progrram.  Illinois  Press  Association,  and 

This  time  Mr.  Randolph  made  John  Paul  Jones,  Florida  Press 
his  wishes  known  at  a  Progres-  Association, 
sive  party  caucus  and  he  im-  • 

plored  his  followers  to  “respect 

my  judgment  in  this  just  as  I  6  Editors  to  Assist 
have  asked  you  to  do  when  I  rk  ivi  i 
was  fighting  for  you.”  He  said  Nuclear  Program 

he  had  reached  65  last  Jan.  31  Atlanta  Ga 

and  had  completed  30  years  of  newspapers  in 

service  m  the  ITU  Executive  South  have  agreed  to  serve  Cavendish  Ousted 
Council-16  years  as  secretary,  ^n  a  committee  to  help  guide  „  u  Am  •  i 

treasurer  and  W  years  as  prMi-  the  Southern  Regional  Advisory  By  Polish  Officials  About  15%  of  the  union’s  mem- 

Viia  ’ni-oaonf  tairm  ovniraa  Ro  Councll  on  Nuclear  Energy  in  The  Polish  communist  gov-  bership  is  working  under  3-year 
#  .  4.  i.  »  -  forming  a  comprehensive  pub-  emment  ordered  United  Press  agreements. 

th^ChiLlto^ocal  He^eave  the  information-public  education  staff  correspondent  Anthony  J.  “It  app< 

the  Chicago  local.  He  gave  uie  on  atomic  energy, 

reason  of  personal  health  for  ,,  ,  -  , 

stepping  out  Members  of  the  committee  are 

All  during  the  convention  this  ^^ank  Ahlgren,  Memphis  Com-  what  Polish  officials  described  year  agreements  have  proven 
week  he  emphasized  the  sad  E;,  Gaylord,  as  “tendentious”  reporting  of  satisfaetOTy  and  to  the  advant- 

financial  straits  in  which  the  Oklah^^  City  Oklahonuin;  C.  the  Lodz  street  car  strike  age  of  both  loca  unions  and 

union  finds  itself  He  urged  the  McKnight,  Charlotte  Ob-  The  action  followed  attacks  employer  groups.” 
veto  of  all  propositions  that  Eugene  Patterson,  At-  in  the  Polish  press  against  all  The  convention  was  told  that 

would  TPniiire  t.h«  exnenditure  Joumol-Comstituticn;  Western  reporting  of  the  Lodz  the  five-day  week  is  universal 

James  S.  Pope,  Louisville  Cour-  strike.  The  official  news  agency  in  its  application.  In  newspaper 
ier  Journal-Times;  Nelson  Pap  said  the  expulsion  would  plants  where  six  or  seven  day 
Poynter,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  not  bar  the  UP  from  represen-  operation  is  required,  the  sixth 

tation  in  the  Polish  capital.  and  seventh  day,  if  worked,  are 
*  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  pres-  paid  for  at  overtime  rates, 

cv  i,..c  uiwu..  D  ......  _  9  1?  »  ident  of  the  United  Press  said.  • 

is  yet  to  come  if  they  fail  to  Womens  feature  complete  confidence 

provide  monetary  support  for  Morning  Wire  in  Anthony  J.  Cavendish  as  a  Representatives 

ti,«  responsible  and  accurate  repor-  Open  Detroit  Office 

ror  morning  papers  exclu-  ^ 


Alan  Bolte',  vicepresident  from  36  to  60  cents  greater 

since  1954,  has  assumed  new  than  last  year,  a  result  perhaps 

duties  in  administration.  not  fully  understood  by  the 

•  membership  or  generally  ap¬ 

preciated.” 

Mr.  Connell  called  attention 
to  the  trend  to  longer  contracts. 


appears  evident,”  Mr. 
Cavendish  to  leave  Poland  Aug.  Connell  added,  “that  under 
16  within  a  week  because  of  present  circumstances  multiple 


would  require  the  expenditure 
of  additional  funds. 

‘The  Darkest  Hour’ 

Mr.  Randolph  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  waiTiing  the  members 
that  the  union’s  "darkest  hour” 


the  battles  against  encroach 
ment  on  jurisdiction  in  new 


ter.  Obviously,  the  communists 


processes  and  loss  of  member-  sively,  United  Press  will  carry  attempting  to  penalize  him 

ship  to  non-union  shops.  on  its  wires  a  new  women’s  factual  reporting  of  the 

The  Defense  Committee’s  re-  feature  beginning  Aug.  26.  It  Lod^  disturbances, 
port  which  was  adopted  Thurs-  will  move  for  from  Monday- 
day  after  lengthy  oratoi*y  closed  Friday  release.  • 

on  this  note;  that  the  delegates  The  writer  is  Mary  Prime,  Newspaper  Research 

r  tnrfte  in  tinp  wnmAn^s  ^  ^ 


Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman, 
publishers  representatives,  has 
reopened  its  offices  in  Detroit 
in  the  New  Center  Building 
with  Arthur  A.  Murphy,  a 
partner,  in  charge. 

Two  men  have  been  added 


must  go  back  home  and  zeal-  for  three  years  in  the  women’s  ^ 

ously  sell  the  defense  program  news  department  of  UP  in  New  Research  services  available  to  the  firm’s  sales  staff.  They 
to  the  members,  making  them  York.  Miss  Prime,  27,  was  bom  from  newspapers,  newspaper  are  Alan  D.  Newborn,  formerly 
aware  of  “the  story  of  stark  in  Chicago,  is  a  graduate  of  the  groups,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  with  the  New  York  Herald 
tragedy  that  is  rushing  upon  University  of  Missouri  School  vertising  of  the  American  Tribune,  who  is  now  on  the 
the  ITU.”  of  Journalism  and  was  asso-  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  New  York  sales  staff,  and 

“There  are  many  jurisdic-  ciate  editor  of  the  Glen  EUyn,  tion  are  listed  and  described  in  Thomas  V.  Clifford,  formerly 

tions  where  only  strike  sanction  (Ill.)  News,  in  her  home  town,  a  30-page  booklet  just  published  with  the  Die^l  Publication, 
will  help  resolve  satisfactory  U  P’s  regular  Sunday  by  by  the  Bureau,  titled  “News-  who  is  now  with  the  Chicago 

contracts,”  committee  stated.  Claire  Cox  will  continue.  papers  At  Your  Service.”  sales  staff. 
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Reporters 
Are  Sleuths 


In  Hong  Kong 


Reporters  from  the  United 
States  in  Hong  Kong  have  be¬ 
come  “real  sleuths”  in  covering 
the  news  of  Red  China,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  F.  Day,  director  of 
CBS  News,  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Far  East. 

“We  are  getting  moderately 
good  coverage  because  of  the 
hard  work  of  20  American  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Hong  Kong,” 
Mr.  Day  said  this  week.  He  is 
still  trying  to  get  a  writer  and 
cameraman  into  Peiping.  He  has 
negotiations  pending  with  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

Charles  Ljmch,  New  York  UN 
correspondent  for  CBS,  and 
Robert  Crone,  cameraman  from 
Toronto,  have  applied  for  visas, 
but  no  word  has  been  received 
from  China.  In  his  dealing  with 
CBS,  Mr.  Day  said  he  is  guided 
by  the  statement  of  Secretary 
Dulles  May  14  that  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  could  engage  foreigners 
to  cover  for  them  in  China. 

Meanwhile,  Guy  Searls  is  the 
CBS  man  in  Hong  Kong. 

Watching  him  work,  rather  as 
a  detective  than  a  reporter,  Mr. 
Day  said  he  was  amazed  at  the 
amount  of  good  news  copy  from 
Red  China  that  was  available  in 
the  British  colony.  First  of  all, 
there  is  considerable  travel  be¬ 
tween  Hong  Kong  and  China. 

Tape  recordings  are  made  of 
Chinese  broadcasts.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  from  China  are 
thoroughly  read.  This  takes 
about  five  hours  of  every  day. 

“Mr.  Searls  has  done  a  fine 
job,”  Mr.  Day  concluded.  “For 
instance,  he  was  recently  24 
hours  ahead  of  the  w'ire  serv¬ 
ices  with  a  report  of  a  Chinese 
students’  protest  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  paye  80) 


An  0|»cn  Ivclh'r  l«  'I  iti» 

—Free  Sjiw-rh  for  Free  Djila*? 


Ttw  l^iaurr  JotnMa:  Bui  IIhI  ll<- 


Confidential 


The  major  revelations  in  the 
Communist  press  since  19.55 
could  be  classified  as  Propa¬ 
ganda  Absurdities  and  Facts. 

In  the  first  category,  I'eaders 
of  the  Polish  press  were  in¬ 
formed  on  October  28-29,  1956 
in  Zycie  Warszawy  by  Edmund 
Bora  that  the  Colorado  beetle 
campaign  was  indeed  spurious 
and  that  “no  one  in  Poland 
believed  it.”  The  campaign 
against  Coca  Cola  was  also  in¬ 
spired.  Glos  Robotniezy  of  Jan¬ 
uary  27  reports  that  “the 
genuine  Coca  Cola  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  Lodz,”  and  that  it  is 
having  a  great  success.  There 
is  no  anti-Semitism  in  Poland 
(and  for  that  matter  in  the 
USSR)  was  another  propa¬ 
ganda  absurdity.  Illiteracy  has 
been  wiped  out  under  the  Com¬ 
munists  is  still  another. 

Those  are  only  a  few  of  the 
falsehoods  foisted  on  the  read¬ 
ing  public  over  the  years. 
Through  various  means,  the 
Polish  press  implies  that  the 
populace  is  still  pro- West,  anti- 
Communist  and  anti-Russian 
and  predominantly  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic.  In  the  last  respect,  the 
important  weekly  Tygodnik 
Pou'szechny  which  was  the 
spiritual  voice  of  the  church 
and  which  served  as  opposition 
to  the  regime’s  Catholic  fronts 
and  which  was  forced  out  of 
existence  several  years  ago  is 
back  in  print  with  its  original 
chief  editor,  Jerzy  Turowicz. 

There  is  also  an  intense  dis¬ 
like  for  censorship.  Articles 
have  called  for  abolishing  or 
severely  limiting  it.  Another 
admission  is  that  the  press  in 
Poland  has  been  heavily  sub¬ 
sidized.  This  is  being  remedied 
by  doubling  the  price  of  many 

^  „  newspapers,  introducing  adver- 

creditation  to  accompany  Pres-  partment  has  published  its  first  tjsing  (even  in  the  Party  daily 

Ludu),  liquidating  the 
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Designed  for  Reading 

News  headlines,  rather  than  titles,  lead  readers  into  editorials  on 
this  pa9e  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union.  The  editorials  are 
set  in  large  type  and  the  general  makeup  of  the  page,  with  its  liberal 
use  of  white  space,  and  often  a  halftone  illustration,  invites  more 
than  a  passing  glance. 


ident  Eisenhower  on  his  vaca¬ 
tion  has  passed  the  1.30  mark. 


Newport  Calls  130 

Washington 

The  number  of  reporters,  ^ 

camermen  and  radio-television  News  Page  Uata 
crew  members  applying  for  ac-  The  ANPA  Mechanical 


De- 


Appraisals 


Negotiations 


of 


Financing 


Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properties 


BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 


Washington,  D.  C. 
JAMES  W.  BLACKBURN 
JACK  V.  HARVEY 
Washington  Building 
STarling  3-4341 


Atlanta 

STANLEY  WHITAKER 
CLIFFORD  B.  MARSHALL 
Haalay  Building 
JAckton  5-1576 


report  of  mechanical  data  on 
news  pages  of  864  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers.  It  shows 
that,  as  of  July  15,  there  were 
196  papers  setting  11-pica 
columns  as  compared  to  44  in 
December  1956,  Also  there  are 
91  nine-column  format  papers. 


unpopular  papers,  and  making 
all  of  them  more  attractive  to 
stimulate  sales.  The  Western 
press  can  be  read  openly  and 
bought  on  the  stands.  Western 
news  bureaus  are  being  estab¬ 
lished. 


t 


Publisher,  Wife  Die 

Fallon,  Nev. 

Claude  Smith,  publisher, 
Fallon  Standard,  and  his  wife, 
Ethel,  were  killed  in  a  traffic 
accident  involving  four  cars 
near  here  Aug.  18.  They  were 
run  down  after  stopping  to  aid 
a  motorist  in  a  stalled  auto. 


Other  minor  Western  innova¬ 
tions  are  the  use  of  limited 
public  opinion  polls,  catering  to 
nationalities  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  weekly  newspapers, 
calls  for  greater  Western  press 
coverage,  listing  circulation 
figures,  importing  and  selling 
Western  papers  and  books  and 
even  organizing  publications 
based  on  Western  format. 
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Hill  Finds  New  Ad  Chiefs 

PR  Growth  Named  by  Daily 

San  Leandro,  Calif. 

T  ^  appointments  of  Chet 

in  L-jLirO|J0  Becker  as  advertising  director 

*  and  of  two  advertising  depart- 

_  , .  .  .  ment  heads  are  announced  by 

Public  relations  for  business  ..  c-  r  j  •  xt 

tn6  iSctu  Lcdtidvo  IviovTittiff  News* 


Fake  Bomb  Warning 
Given  Chicago  Trib 

Chicago 

Scores  of  police,  firemen  and 
Chicago  Tribune  personnel  made 
a  two-hour  search  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  properties  after  an  an¬ 
onymous  caller  informed  the  po¬ 
lice  a  bomb  was  to  be  exploded 


in  the  plant. 

The  searchers  found  no  bomb. 
The  search  extended  from  the 
fourth  floor  editorial  offices  to 
the  sub-basement  paper  storage 
rooms. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
had  similar  bomb  warnings 
more  than  a  dozen  times  in  the 
last  year. 


as  organized  and  carried  on  in 


Mr.  Becker,  formerly  with  the 
the  U  S.  IS  winning  increasing  Southern 

acceptance  in  many  European  xt  t  j  • 

'  .  *  T  u  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  previous- 

countries,  according  to  John  W.  ,  j  x-  ■  I-  .  *  o  x 
ffii  V  ^  TT*ii  1  cici VGi*tisiriff  flii*©ctor«  SdTitd 

Hill,  chairman  of  Hill  and  , 

Knowlton,  Inc.,  public  relations  (Cal.p  rimes,  has  been 

counseling  firm.  Mr.  Hill  has  ?r«ven  dir^tion  of  the  advertis- 

returned  home  after  spending  tj”^  i  +1,  +1, 

two  months  in  Europe  con-  Edwin  H.  Gijmart.n,  with  the 

ferring  with  leaders  of  his  previously 

iTm’s^subsMiary  a"d  affiliate^^^  for  20  y^rs  with  the  old  Oak- 
„  land  Post  -  Enquirer,  has  been 

.  ,  named  retail  advertising  man- 

Newspaper  advertising  vol-  ager 

unie  in  Europe  should  increase  james  E.  Hoffer,  formerly  with 
tremendously  as  a  result  of  this  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
trend,  Mr.  Hill  predicted.  News  and  Eugene  (Ore.)  Reg- 
A  rising  standard  of  living  ister  Guard,  has  become  class- 
in  Europe  will  be  greatly  ac-  ified  manager.  He  succeeds  the 
calerated  by  the  Common  Mar-  late  Clarence  H.  Sprague,  class- 
ket  now  being  created  by  the  ified  manager  here  since  19.54 
parliaments  of  West  Germany,  and  previously  for  15  years 
France,  Holland,  Italy,  Belgium  classified  manager,  Vallejo 
and  Luxembourg,  in  the  opin-  (Calif.)  Times-Herald. 
ion  of  xMr.  Hill. 

• 

“Eventually,  when  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  has  materialized,  Barnes  Moves  Shop 
the  people  and  goods  of  these  tt  1 1  o  xx  * 

countries  will  move  freelv  f 

across  national  borders  just  as 

in  the  U.  S.,”  said  Mr.  Hill.  .^^PA,  is  transferring 

“This  will  bring  into  being  one  business  as  marketing  and 

larire  marketing  area  with  a  advertising  consultant  from  New 
large  marketing  aiea  with  a  City  to  R.D.  2,  Perkasie, 

consumer  population  approxi-  .  ’ 

mating  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pennsylvania. 

Increasing  political  attacks 
upon  enterprise  and  the  further 
drift  toward  socialism  is  an¬ 
other  cause  for  the  trend 
toward  organized  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Hill  found. 


classified  section 

Benefit  frwn^iir  Vast  Newspoper  Audienc* 


(Obituary 

Waldo  R.  Hevstis,  74,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  copy  desks  on 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exami¬ 
ner,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Bulletin  and  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner;  Aug.  2. 


Goss  C«.  Strikers 
Rejeel  New  Offer 

Chicago 

.\n  alternate  offer  by  man¬ 
agement  w’as  rejected  Aug.  15  ,  , 

by  striking  members  of  the  In-  ^he  past  12  years;  Aug.  14. 
ternational  Association  of  Ma-  ^  ®  formerly  a  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Bangor  (Me.) 


l)ORis  E.  Love,  57,  Gorham, 
Me.,  correspondent  for  the 
Portlaml  (Me.)  Press  Herald 


chinists  at  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company,  a  division  of 
Miehle  -  Goss  -  Dexter,  Inc.,  at 
Cicero,  Ill. 

The  machinists  refused  an 
immediate  wage  increase  of  4% 
and  an  additional  2%  increase 


Ei'ening  Commercial. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Hughes,  (57,  for¬ 
mer  photo  editor  of  the  Associ 
ated  Press,  after  a  long  Illness; 
Aug.  14 


included  an  expanded  vacation  AP  in  1941. 
plan.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Follow’ing  the  union’s  rejec-  J.  J.  Jennings,  .55  \ 
tion  of  this  offer,  negotiations  relations  director  for 
were  broken  off.  'Tw’o-thirds  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  bus 
the  900  striking  machinists  par-  firms  and  for  10  years  a  re- 


ticipated  in  this  vote, 
strike  began  Aug.  1. 


The 


porter  on  the  Wilke 
(Pa.)  Record;  Aug.  1(5. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NOW:  SEVERAL  GOOD  listinRs  in 
Southern  tier  rtates  .  .  .  both  larsre  " 
and  small  weeklies.  NEWSPAPER  * 
SERVICE  COMPANY.  601  Georgia  c 
Savin(?8  Bank  BIdR:*t  Atlanta,  Ga.  ^ 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

66  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926.  ■ 

OUR  NEW  ADDRESS  ] 

J.  R.  Gabbert  &  R.  K.  Hancock  1 

Associates.  For  Newspapers  1 

3709-B  ArlinKton  Ave.  ' 

Riverside,  California. 

MAY  BROTOERS,  Binprhamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  boosrht  1 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

NORMAN  A  NORMAN.  Inc..  610  ^ 
Security  Bldsr.a  Davenport,  Iowa.  Sales, 
Purchases,  Appraisals  handled  with  ^ 
care  and  discretion.  Experienced,  For-  ^ 
mer  newspaper  manager  with  stock 
ownership. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
in  proven  fields  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

1  CONFIDEN’nAL  INFORMATION 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
^  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

!  ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinK- 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCTY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  1216S  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-52S8. 

★  ★WF.  are  interested  in  listinK  only 
siife  and  snvmd  newspaper  and  majia- 
rine  properties.  Stypes,  Rountree  & 
Co..  625  Market.  San  Francisco  5.  Cal. 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 

P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA’nONS 

1  Tax  and  all  other  purposes 

1  (Tver  140  valuations  made 

1  Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 

Experienced  court  witness 

1  Complete  reports  submitted 

I  A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Publications  For  Sale 

A  $500  DOW.N'  PAYMENT  puts  you 
in  business!  Carolina  country  weekly 
itrossinit  $22,700.  No  plant,  )ro^  print¬ 
ing  contract.  Full  price  $3,500.  Man- 
wife  team  will  make  about  $7,000  a 
year  now,  more  as  business  develops. 
Write  fully  to  The  DIAL  ARency,  66 
Adelaide.  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


FLORIDA  newspaper 
best  weekly  newspaper  in  Jack- 
lie,  Florida’s  most  progressive 
Latest  equipment,  etc.  Excellent 
tunity  for  a  man  with  jour- 
ic  ability  in  this  lucrative  news- 
Price  $15,000  terms. 
TOWNSEND  HAWKES 
lonville  Beach  Ph.  CH  9-9011 


Please  (tive  facts  about  self 
iquiry.  Box  3216,  Editor  & 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 


JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bids. 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Anfteles  28,  Calif. 


Price  $61,000  on  fair  terms. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  <»’ay*lil*  with 
order)  4  times  ®  SOc  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  9  55c;  2  9  60c; 
1  9  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  •“»*  •  a"*"”* 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendini  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  95e  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $100;  2  times  9  $105; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  aASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednosday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy.  _ 

DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Tisies 

Times 

Timet 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Timas  Towor  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phono  BRyant  9-3052 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publication*  For  Sale 


WESTERN  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKUES 

A.  Top,  very  isolated,  ranch  coun¬ 
try,  well-equipped,  profitable,  pioneer 
paper.  Grossing  $46,000,  price  $46,000, 
$20,000  down.  You’ll  like  this  friendly 
town  in  the  real  west.  Good  profit, 
no  ulcers. 

B.  County  seat  in  ranch  country, 
good  plant.  $20,000  down  bandies  paper 
and  large,  near-new  home.  Tir^  of 
pressure?  See  this  paper  with  empire 
of  its  own  1 

C.  Two  California  papers  in  rich 
rural  area.  Good  plant.  $20,000  gross 
for  only  $12,000  with  $5,000  jiown. 
This  is  the  time  to  BE  YOUR  OWN 
BOSS.  Start  your  fortune  now  I 

D.  This  is  exceptional  I  Two  rural 
papers,  rich  ranch  country,  fruit, 
dairy,  etc.  Near  defense  factory.  Man 
and  wife  take  out  $18,000  a  year  and 
can  PROVE  IT.  Good  plants.  $20,000 
down.  You  must  see  this.  We  have 
others.  State  top  down,  locale  you 
want.  J.  A.  Snyder,  broker,  1216.’< 
West  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
66,  California. 


IS  THIS  YOUR  "CUP  OF  TEA?" 
High-level  weekly  group ;  modern 
plant ;  grosses  over  $200,000  and  pays 
working  owner  $60,000  a  year.  Chart 
Area  #6.  Fair  price,  29%  down.  Write 
fully,  plea^.  The  DIAL  Agency,  66 

Adelaide.  Detroit  1,  Mich. _ 

OLD  E.STABLISHED  DAILY,  Chart 
Area  8.  Unopposed.  Grossing  $100,000. 
$36,000  down.  Solid  community.  Show- 
financial  ability.  Broker.  Box  8411, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publication*  Wanted 


NEWSMAN  will  pay  $10,000-20,000 
down,  $6,000  yearly  for  New  England 
weekly  with  shop.  Principals.  Confi¬ 
dential.  Box  3221.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WEEKLY  OR  SMALL  DAILY.  Pre- 
fer  Chart  Areas  12.  10,  6,  2.  Exi)eri- 
enced,  successful.  Write  Box  3427, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Busine**  Opportunitie* 

18-YEAR  OLD  Weekly  going  daily. 
Chart  Area  9,  needs  editor,  circulation 
manager,  ad  manager,  $600  to  $6,000 
investment  that  must  have  been  earned 
and  saved  in  npr.  business  (return¬ 
able  anytime  first  year  without  in¬ 
terest)  4-times  your  cash  investment 
optioned  at  present  property-value, 
with  full  one-half  stock  profit  on  your 
investment  when  property  is  incorix)- 
rated,  salary  open.  You  pay  for  your 
optioned  stock  out  of  earnings,  your 
preferred  will  be  20-year,  giving  you 
operating  stock  upon  basis  your  in¬ 
vestment.  Business  now  debt-free, 
earnings  always  favorable  on  weekly, 
and  now  on  both  weekly  and  on  job¬ 
printing.  Bank  guarantee  with  your 
investment.  Box  3439,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Circulation 


To  Newspaper  Publishers  (circula- 
tion  10,000*200»000s  Chart  Areas  1 
and  2). 

ARE  YOUR  Home  Delivery  Costs  gret- 
tins  out  of  hand  without  producing 
the  desired  results?  We  are  a  ^roup  of 
competent  well-financed  circulators* 
with  a  proven  record  of  success.  Anxi¬ 
ous  to  operate  your  home  delivery  de¬ 
partment  on  a  franchised  basis.  We 
can  save  you  money  and  build  cir¬ 
culation  !  Circulation  campaisrna  op¬ 
tional — experienced  in  all  types  pro¬ 
motion.  Inquiries  treated  in  confidence. 
Box  3350*  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicate*-Feature* _ 

MENCKEN-SHARP,  PYLE-HUMAN 
column  from  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
Canada,  for  U.  S.  readers.  Samples  on 
request.  Box  8406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicate*  Wanted _ 

GOOD  SYNDICATE  WANTED  —  To 
handle  startling  series  on  unknown 
people  of  Canada  for  American  read¬ 
ers.  Please  state  coverage.  Box  3417, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Job  Printing 


We  Specialize  in  Newspaper  Printing. 
64-Page  Hoe  Rotary 
Complete  Service — Low  Price. 

Call  LOgan  1-2300  or  Write 
Hammonton  Printing  Co., 

18  S.  Second  St.,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Press  Engineer* 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMAN’TLING-MOVED-EBECrrED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REP  AIRING^TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
66-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  88,  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9776 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
IHatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 
7  Oak  Court.  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


WE’RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the  World 
— there  must  be  a  reason — $84.60  to 
$97.60  each,  FOB  Elkin.  None  better 
at  any  price.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company,  P.O. 
Drawer  660,  EHkin,  North  Carolina. 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Llnotype- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel 
$126.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  81  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid.  WILLIAM  REID 
CO.,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  111. 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE 

FOR  shrinking  ads — One  Point  body. 
Hairline  face  top  and  bottom,  any  col¬ 
umn  width  and  height — Send  for  free 
survey  card. 

LEO  W.  HAUSMAN 
107  S.  83  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


VARI-’TYPER  (Coxhead  Model  DSJ) 
plus  16  type  fonts  in  various  faces 
ranging  from  six  to  12  points.  Ma¬ 
chine.  accessories  and  type  are  almost 
brand  new.  A  better  than  $3,000  value 
for  only  $1,996.  Haney  Associates,  797 
Washington  St.,  Newtonville  60,  Mass. 


Press  Room 


4  OR  6  UNI’TS  OF  BEAU’HFULLY 
MAINTAINED  GOSS.  NEW  IN  1924. 
$20,000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  6 
YEARS. 

PRINTS  four  colors 
USES  62"  paper  roll 
PAPER  is  end  fed 
CUT-OFF  23  9/16 
PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRESS  runs  at  34,000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare) 
ALL  electrical  control  equipment 
TWO  76  HP  Motors 
PREISS  has  automatic  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 
other  spare  parts 
FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 

ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA,  "HMES 
MAKE  US  AN  OFFER. 
CONTACT  MR.  CLARENCE  MOSER. 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40, 
60,  76  H.P.  A.C.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


GOSS  3  Units  and  Folder 
AC  Drive,  End  Feed 
Scott  6  Units  and  Folder 
Substructure,  AC  Drives 
GOSS  8  Units  and  Folder 
ROP  Color,  AC  Drives 
DUPLEX  16  Page  Tubular 
GOSS  6  Units  &  Folder 
Cline  Reels,  AC  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

USED  equipment  in  good  condition, 
ideal  for  weekly  with  flat  bed  or 
possible  book  printing. 

16  PAGE  semi  cylindrical  press  with 
casting  box,  over  1  ton  metal  pot 
with  &)ss  Pump  and  Spout ;  tail 
cutter,  under  shaver,  2  chipping  blocks. 
Newspaper  press  uses  46"  and  22^4" 
rolls. 

ALSO  1  Monotype  Machine,  excellent 
condition,  excellent  molds,  2  pig  molds 
for  Monotype  pigs :  1  miter,  2  water 
cooled  pig  molds ;  27  steel  chases  good 
condition,  4  chases  for  Goulding  Press. 

FOR  SALE  as  package  or  separately. 
Can  be  seen.  Press  includes  motors, 
electrical  switch  installation. 

WRITE  or  call.  Horace  G.  Heller, 
General  Manager,  Pocono  Record,  Inc., 
611  Lenox  Street,  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 
Phone  820. 


WE  OFFER  ONE  OF  niE  LARGEST 
AND  FINEST  SELECTION  OF  USED 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES.  MANY 
WITH  MODERN  COLOR  FACILmES. 


24  PG.  GOSS  UNITUBE  (1947) 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Dou¬ 
ble  Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former.  AC 
Drive,  Omplete  Stereo.  Available 
Spring  1968. 


3  UNITS  SCOTT 

with  2  extra  CXILOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Press — 23A— Stereo — AC. 

Location:  Portsmouth,  Va. 


6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Multi-type — 22%"  Cut-off.  Leads  for 
SPOT  CX)LOR.  8-arm  Reels  &  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

Floor  Fed,  22%"  Cut-off  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  —  Spray 
Fountains. 

Location:  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS - 
223//' 

ARCH  TYPE  Units  —  White  Metal 
Bearings,  Cline  8  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions,  Trackage  and  ’Turntable.  Avail¬ 
able  Immediately — Located  Detroit. 


16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

%  *  %  Pg.  Folder — Stereo — AC. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

Oxford  7-4590 


24  PAGE  OR  48  tabloid.  3-deck  Hoe, 
overhauled  and  in  excellent  condition, 
electric  hoist,  22%  inch  cutoff,  with  or 
without  all  stereo  and  chases  except 
mat  roller.  Now  doing  excellent  job 
printing  16,000  circulation  semi-weekly 
but  being  replaced  with  new  press. 
Available  July  1968.  Granite  City, 
Illinois,  Press-Record. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR 

Now  available,  color  cylinder,  com¬ 
plete  set  stereotype  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


USED  PRESSES 


Rotary  and  Flatbed 

Investing  in  used  printing  equipment 
is  very  imirartant  to  the  publisher  in 
this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know 
the  presses  best. 

Because  so  many  plants  are  con¬ 
tinuously  installing  new  Goss  presses 
and  stereotype  equipment,  we  usually 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 

We  invite  your  corresiwndence,  in 
the  hope  of  helping  you  obtain  the 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

6601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  III. 

PHONE  Bishop  2-3800 


4-PRESS  UNITS 

’Two  color  cylinders,  three  color  and 
black,  22%"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  1938 
model,  steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Following  Equipment  Available  Now  1 1 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
CONSOLIDATION 

16  PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  Press  with 
complete  Stereo  including  Mat  Roller, 
Rotary  Shaver,  Sta-Hi,  ’Turtles,  Chases 
and  Curved  ^uter.  All  A.C.  Press 
has  and  %  Folder. 

ALSO  MODEL  6  TTS  and  Perforator 
60000  Serial,  Good  Model  14  and  8 
Lino.  All  A.C. 

MAY  BE  seen  in  operation  by  Ap¬ 
pointment  Moorhead  (Minnesota)  Daily 
News. 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO..  INC. 
700  So.  4th  St.  Fe.  6-1116 
Minneapolis  16,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE  and  immediate  delivery 
an  8  page  Duplex  AB  press  #AB762 
equipp^  with  quarter  fold  and  a  A 
Westinghouse — 10  hp— 220 — 3  phase — 

AC  motor.  In  recent  use,  in  excellent 
condition  and  has  a  new  set  of  rollers 
and  blankets.  For  information  write 
Box  3416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
With  stereotype  equipment 
16-page  2-to-l  model,  serial  180,  22%' 
cutoff,  straight  half-folder. 

Complete  with  good  rollers,  motor  and 
drive  equipment,  extra  80-hp  motor. 
Metal  pot,  300  pounds,  hood,  pump, 
spout. 

Plate  finishing  machine. 

Vacuum-back  casting  box. 

Curved  router. 

Two  chipping  blocks. 

All  in  extra  good  condition,  available 
immediately,  priced  as  iwckage,  as  is. 

BIG  SPRING  (TEX.)  HERALD 
R.  W.  Whipkey,  Publisher 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  24,  1957 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Preu  Room 


EXCEPTIONAL  VALUES 
out  of  the  former 
BOSTON  POST 


14  HOE  PRESSES— 22%" 

2— QUADS — 16/S2  pagres 
S—SEXTUPLES— 24/48  paces 
7— OCTUPLES— 82/64  pages 
2— DECUPLES— 40/80  pages 

All  equipped  to  handle  color  with 
Portable  Color  Fountains,  Double 
Folders,  Conveyors.  All  end  fed  with 
Power  Roll  Hoists. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER- 
CHASES— 6'  STEEL  TOP  MAKEUP 
TABLES- REMELT  FURNACE  with 
WATERCOOLED  MOLDS— VANDER- 
COOK  26  FULL  PAGE  PROOF 
PRESS— ROYLE  RADIAL  ROUTER 
-ROYLE  SAW— TWO  8  TON  OB- 
ROUND  ELECTRIC  METAL  POTS— 
3  WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOSHAV¬ 
ERS  —  WESEL  RADIAL  ARM 
ROUTER-  HOE  JIGSAW  &  DRILL— 
1  HOE  FULL  PAGE  and  2  HOE  8 
COLUMN  FLAT  CASTERS. 


LEWIS  -  SHEPARD  ROTATING 
CLAMP  newsprint  handling  truck  with 
battery  charger— LIKE  NEW. 


EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR  QUICK 
SALE  AND  IMMEDIATE  REMOVAL 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  ST.— NEW  YORK  17 
oxford  7-4590 

GOSS  SINGLE  WIDTH,  (2  plates 
wide),  16  pages  (32  collect).  Power 
paper  lift.  Price  $20,000.  Stereotype 
equipment,  $6,000.  This  press  is  in 
good  shape  and  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  newspaper  presses  ever 
built.  Can  be  seen  running  at  Post 
Printing  Co.,  1442  Brush  %reet,  De¬ 
troit  26,  Woodward  2-3703.  (Herbert 
Styles). _ 


HOE  COLOR  PRESS 

Hoe  8-Cylinder  Comic  Press.  21  (.4'' 
cut-off.  Speed  35,000.  AC  drive. 
Stereotyi)e  equipment.  Available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

23-9/16"  Cutoff.  Arch  type,  high 
speed,  low  construction.  Substructure 
Cline  reels  and  tensions.  Will  split  to 
meet  buyer’s  needs.  No  removal  ex¬ 
pense.  Available  now  or  will  store. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  W.  8th.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


UPPER  Balloon-Former  for  Unitubu¬ 
lar.  Like  New.  Available  Now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
___^_^B2x  903j^Boi8ejIdah(^^^^^^ 

_ Wanted  to  Buy 

WANTED  TO  BUY  good  used  Sta-Hi 
Master  Former,  also  used  junior  i>ony 
auto  plate,  cut  off  22%.  Contact 
Aim$  Laurion,  publisher.  La  Voix  de 
I’Est,  Granby,  Que.  Canada. 


WANTED  —  Cioss,  Comet  or  Flatbed. 
16  Ubioid  or  8  full  pages.  BEHRENS. 
70  E.  46  St.,  N.y.,  N.Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


IFanled  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  16  OXford  7-4690 


LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 
633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  HI. 

WANTED:  8-pagre  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  Works, 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Stereotype 


GOOD  EQUIPMENT  VALUES 

326-A  Vandercook  Power  Proof 
Press 

No.  1  Rouse  Rotary  Band  Saw 

1-TON  Lino  Furnace  and  Molds 

DUPLEX  Tubular  Casting  Box  & 
Finishing  Machine 

HAND  &  Power  Paper  Cutters 
26"  to  64" 

10  X  16  CAP  New  Series  Job  Press 
&  Automatics 

25  H.P.  Variable  Speed  A.C.  Press 
Drive 

DURAL  Stereotype  Chases-  new  and 
used 

FORM  Tables,  Dump  Trucks 

NEW  Hall  Mat  Rollers 

and  Many  Other  Items 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED 


Adminhtrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
An  important  opening  is  available 
for  an  experienced  executive  between 
86-46  as  general  manager  of  a  Daily- 
Sunday  in  the  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  circulation  class.  Only 
newspapers  in  this  top  eastern  mar¬ 
ket.  In  replying  please  give  complete 
detailed  information  as  to  experience. 
%lary  open  to  negotiation.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  handled  discreetly  and 
confidentially.  Box  8306,  Editor  and 
Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Chart 
Area  7  daily.  Send  background,  refei^ 
ences,  salary  requirement  first  letter. 
Box  3801,  Mitor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Newspaper  controller  with 
adequate  experience  to  handle  duties 
of  76,000  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
Please  give  full  information  in  reply, 
which  will  be  treated  confidentially. 
Publication  does  not  now  have  con- 
troller.  Box  8306.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  ARE  young,  enthusiastic 
and  love  the  newspaper  business  (ad¬ 
vertising,  news  or  administration)  and 
want  to  learn  all  phases  of  it  with  an 
eye  toward  eventual  ownership  of  one 
of  your  own,  contact  me.  I  own  a 
top  notch  Pennsylvania  weekly  and 
publication  plant  that  needs  young 
hlood,  brains,  energy  and  integritv. 
If  you  derive  your  main  pleasure  out¬ 
side  this  field ;  if  the  long  hours  you 
might  have  to  work  are  not  your  hao- 
piest;  if  you  are  interested  in  a  pen¬ 
sion  plan  other  than  the  one  yon 
carve  out  for  yourself,  do  not  answer. 
A  Dartmouth  man  myself,  I  prefer 
college  trained  man  from  eommunit’* 
under  10,000  with  family  background 
of  business  experience  and  community 
service  that  can  bear  closest  scrutiny. 
Experience  not  essential,  but  import¬ 
ant.  Your  first  letter  muvt  be  detailed 
and  complete.  Box  3401,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ArtUtt  -  Cartoonigts 


ASSISTANT 

ART  DIRECTOR-ILLUSTRATOR 
PUBLISHER  of  Catholic  schooi  peri¬ 
odicals  wants  man  experienced  in  Vi¬ 
toria!  layout,  design,  and  production, 
capable  of  illustrating  for  juveniles 
(6-14  years).  Give  details  of  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  salary  expected.  Samples 
will  be  returned.  Send  reproductions 
only.  Write  Art  Department,  Geo.  A. 
Pflaum,  Publisher,  Inc.,  38  W.  Fifth 
St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

Circulation 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  Circulation  Manager  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Little  Merchant  Plan,  mail, 
promotion,  etc.,  for  Montana  after¬ 
noon,  morning  and  Sunday  operation. 
Give  age.  work  record  and  references. 

Box  8232.  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

MANAGER  TO  DOUBLE  6496  ABC. 
Little  Merchant,  northern  Illinois 
suburban  daily,  booming  population. 
Good  salary,  bonus,  group  insurance. 
Firll  resume.  Box  8334,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

MAN  WITH  little  merchant  experi¬ 
ence  needed  for  growing  newspaper 
in  Chart  Area  2.  We  are  promotion 
minded  and  want  a  promotion  minded 
man.  Must  be  clean  cut.  Write  Box 
3430,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


SPECTAL  EDITION 
MAN  WANTED 

Special  edition  man  needed  urgently 
for  promotion  planned  for  three  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  Chart  Area  11. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Liberal 
commission  plan  for  right  man.  Box 
3234.  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

WANTED: 

Advertising  salesman  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  local  display  sales  and 
copy  preparation.  Good  salary  and 
m^ern  newspaper  plant.  Located  in 
an  advancing  community  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Excellent  schools 
from  grade  through  college  and  a 
recreational  area  equal  to  almost  any 
part  of  U.S.  Apply  General  Manager. 
The  Bellingham  Herald.  Bellingham, 

Washington. _ 

WEST  VIRGINIA’S  LARGEST  and 
leading  newspaper  has  an  opening 
for  a  young,  energetic,  ambitious  ad¬ 
vertising  man  who  wants  an  opportun¬ 
ity  with  a  future.  Prefer  man  with 
experience  able  to  layout,  write  and 
sell.  Good  salary  plus  liberal  bonus 
with  usual  fringe  benefits.  Slend 
resume  with  references.  Implies  held 
In  confidence.  Address  ’Thos.  D.  Mays, 
Retail  Advertising  Manager,  ’I^e 
Charleston  Gazette.  Charleston,  W.  Vs. 
FLORIDA  CITY  OF  42.000  adding 
man  to  five  man  local  staff.  Most  be 
aggressive  with  layout  and  copy 
ability.  Salary  plus  commission.  Write 

Box  8318,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

JOIN  SMALL,  young,  lively  staff: 
Illinois  suburban  ARC  daily.  Good  on 
sales,  layout,  promotion.  Salary,  group 
insurance.  Resume.  Box  3336,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

NEED  SALESMAN  with  imagination 
and  energy.  Don’t  apply  unless  you 
are  at  home  in  copywriting  and  lay¬ 
out.  Excellent  opportunity  for  young 
salesman  with  several  years  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Liberal  life  Insurance 
program  and  other  benefits.  Connecti¬ 
cut  daily  over  25.000  circulation.  Box 

3341,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEFD  top  flight  young  ad  salesman. 
Prefer  Southwestemer,  family  man. 
Opportunity  unlimited.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  necessary.  Confidential.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Greenville.  Herald-Banner,  Box 
1047.  Greenville.  Texas. 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  experienced  salesman 
in  Texas.  Starting  salary  denends  on 
abilitv  and  experience.  Write  giving 
full  details  as  to  experience,  education 
and  salary  expected.  Box  8424.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

FIORIDA  GULF  COAST  daily  offers 
excellent  opportunity  for  young  dis¬ 
play  salesman  with  real  sales  ability. 
Must  be  able  to  produce  creative  copy 
and  layouts.  Salary  plus  liberal  bonus 
plan,  many  company  benefits.  Box 
3426,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

RETAIL  SALESMAN 
with 

GROWTH  POTENTIAL 

There’s  an  opportunity  for  a  retail 
advertising  salesman  with  growth  po¬ 
tential  on  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
newspapers — 7  day  operation  in 
Pennsylvania.  Job  calls  for  competi¬ 
tive  selling  in  top  retail  classifica¬ 
tions  .  .  .  specialty  shops — men’s, 

women’s,  ftirniture,  appliances,  etc. 
Liberal  employee  benefits. 

Experience  in  similar  situation  on 
a  metropolitan  or  medium  size  paper 
is  a  requisite. 

Sell  yourself  by  mail.  Include  bio¬ 
graphical  data,  newspaper  experience 
and  salary  requirements  in  initial 
letter.  All  replies  will  be  held  in 
confidence.  Box  3328,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


We  Need  A  Young  Salesman 

THERE  IS  a  place  on  our  retail  staff 
for  a  salesman  who  may  have  one  or 
two  years  of  experience  but  does  not 
now  have  the  possibility  of  developing 
his  advertising  talent  and  sales  abil¬ 
ity  to  the  fullest.  The  salary  is  very 
good  with  added  compensation  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  many  side  benefits.  Won¬ 
derful  climate  with  the  best  fishing, 
hunting  and  skiing  in  America.  Write 
full  background  of  experience,  and 
education.  Replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Chas.  L.  Nicholson. 
Advertising  Director,  Yakima  Herald 
A  Republic.  Yakima,  Washington. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  copy  desk  man 
and  suburban  bureau  rei>orter  wanted 
immediately  to  work  under  most  at¬ 
tractive  conditions.  We  need  talent  and 
experience  in  these  jobs,  but  most  of 
all  we  want  diligence,  interest,  in¬ 
genuity  and  a  determination  to  win 
advancement  by  good  work.  Give  all 
details,  including  references,  in  first 
letter  to  Hie  ^itor,  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 

REPORTER  for  progressive  12,600 
daily  in  growing,  college  city  of  16,000 
in  Chart  Area  7.  Agricultural  back¬ 
ground  and  photographic  ability  de¬ 
sirable,  but  not  essential.  New  air- 
conditioned  plant,  excellent  hospital¬ 
ization  plan,  paid  vacations.  State 
salary  requirements  first  letter.  Box 

8209,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  afternoon 
daily  in  Chart  Area  6  city  over 
100,000  population  seeks  competent 
copy-reader  up  to  6  years  experience. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  advance. 
Starting  salary  commensurate  with 
ability  and  experience.  Write  and  tell 
us  about  yourself.  Box  3229,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  -for  county  seat  daily. 
Must  have  personality,  nose  for  news, 
dependable,  conscientious,  no  drinker. 
$66.00  for  6%  days,  plus  benefits. 
Healthful  climate,  mountains,  scenery, 
fishing. 

Montrose  (Colorado)  Daily  Press 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  full  time,  to 
dig  deeply  into  the  many  problems  of 
20,000  population  boom  town :  some 
state  and  few  out  of  state  edits. 
Want  writer  who  can  handle  all  prob¬ 
lems  with  full  facts  expressing  com¬ 
ment  and  occasional  suggestions  with¬ 
out  getting  people’s  backs  op.  Farm¬ 
ington  Daily  Times,  Farmington,  New 
Mexico.  _ 


WOMEN  REPORTERS 

P.M.  daily  in  deep  south  city  of 
170,000  has  vacancies  for  2  woman 
reporters  with  desk  experience.  Ona 
to  assist  editor  with  editorial  page 
features  and  handle  general  aadgn- 
ments.  Another  to  write  women’s 
features  and  assist  society  department 
in  editing  women’s  page.  Apply  in 
detail.  Box  8242,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FY)R  WEEKLY,  journalism  grad  pre¬ 
ferred,  *60  to  start,  P.  O.  Box  7, 
Valley  Falls.  Rhode  Island. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


AFTERNOON  DAILY,  no  Sunday,  in 
Chart  Area  2,  circulation  7,000,  needs 
younK  nian  who  knows  sports  and 
who  is  interested  in  handling  straight 
news.  Splendid  opportunity.  Write  all 
in  first  letter.  Address  Box  3332,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER— Daily  (6  afternoons  and 
Sunday  a.m.)  seeks  general  assign¬ 
ment  man  with  at  least  one  year’s 
experience,  congenial  staff,  18,OO0  cir¬ 
culation,  small  turnover,  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  40-hour  week,  free  hos¬ 
pitalization,  retirement  plans;  should 
have  car;  state  qualifications,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected  first  letter. 
Write  Managing  Editor.  The  Progress- 
Index,  Petersburg,  Virginia. _ 

REPORTER  OR  DESKMAN  —  jobs 
open  on  gulf  coast  afternoon  and 
Sunday  daily  25,000  circulation.  Prefer 
some  exi^erience.  Rush  reply  to  the 
News,  Port  Arthur,  Texas. _ 


SINGLE  MAN,  accredited  J-schooI 
graduate,  preferably  one  year’s  weekly 
experience  to  join  prosperous,  grow¬ 
ing  weekly.  Start  as  reporter.  If  quali¬ 
fied,  will  be  trained  in  phases  of 
weekly  newspaper  operation.  Must  be 
capable  of  becoming  publisher’s  as¬ 
sistant.  Healthy,  no  clock  watcher. 
Give  FULL  details  of  self,  experience, 
draft  status,  salary  expected.  Refer¬ 
ences  required ;  will  be  checked.  Pref¬ 
erence  to  applicants  in  West ;  personal 
interview  most  desirable.  John  D. 
%ater,  Jr.,  Arizona  Record,  Globe, 
Arizona. _ 

’TWO  OR  ’THREE  YEAR  general 
assignment  reporter,  preferably  from 
midwest.  Good  salary,  best  fringes. 
Write  air  mail,  outline  experience,  to 
Ernie  Hood.  The  Statesman,  Boise, 
Idaho. _ 

DESKMAN  for  unusual,  high  quality 
M-E  60,000  New  England  Daily.  No 
drones  needed.  Guild  shop,  plus  profit 
sharing.  Box  3346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  JOB,  permanent,  for  right  man. 
Experienced  newsman  for  progressive 
weekly.  ABC  4376,  midsouth  industrial 
area.  Do  reporting,  direct  assistants, 
makeup  dummies.  Camera  experience 
will  help.  Prefer  middle  age  man, 
who  prefers  weekly  work.  Competent, 
dependable,  sober.  Advise  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  family,  health.  Personal  inter¬ 
view  necessary  by  appointment.  Coal¬ 
field  Progress,  Norton,  Va. 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive  small  afternoon  daily.  Tough 
job  with  future.  No  chickens  needed. 
Box  3347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SPORTS  REPOR’TER,  young  man  to 
cover  all  sports  and  some  news  on 
growing  shore  weekly.  Want  man  with 
desire  to  learn.  Not  much  experience 
necessary.  Call  Dan  Clay  at  New 
Jersey  Courier,  Toms  River  8-3414. 
BEGINNING  REPORTER  for  small 
Ohio  daily.  Will  consider  trainee.  Car 
helpful.  Prefer  single  man.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  beginner  to  learn  all 
phases  of  reporting.  Write  Box  3431, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER,  assistant  news  editor 
for  ABC  6038  semi-weekly  with  size¬ 
able  stafl.  Good  wage  for  real  com¬ 
petency  and  dependability.  Falmouth, 
Massachusetts,  Enterprise. 


COPYREADERS 

Exi>erienced.  for  an  expanding  South 
Florida  evening  paper.  Full  (^mpany 
tenefits.  Provide  complete  background 
information  in  letter  of  application. 
Box  3407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CREATIVE  EDITOR  with  good  basic 
background  in  planning  and  editorial 
department  organization  for  Execu¬ 
tive  Editorship  of  well  established 
national  consumer  magazine  in  health 
field  headquartered  in  Chicago.  Salary 
$12,000.  to  $16,000.  Send  personal 
background  and  resume  of  qualifica- 
tions.  Box  3409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter, 
with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 

EDITOR,  for  daily,  at  present  small¬ 
est  in  New  York  State  but  with 
significant  imtential.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  join  an  organization  with 
a  program  for  expansion.  Looking 
for  all  round  man,  strong  on  local 
news,  who  wants  small  town  life, 
upper  Hudson  Valley.  Permanent 
situation.  Write  Oliver  Stalter,  Daily 
Post,  Saugerties,  New  York. 


EDITOR 

wanted  to  take  complete  charge  of 
news  department  of  13.000  midwest 
daily,  non-competitive.  Must  have  mid¬ 
west  background,  previous  experience 
as  editor  or  city  editor,  be  able  to 
properly  direct  staff,  build  news  and 
photo  coverage.  Long  established, 
strong  afternoon  paiier.  Age  open. 
Good  salary,  good  future.  Write  full 
details,  complete  resume,  and  back¬ 
ground  in  ^x  3432,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Also  give  availability  for  inter¬ 
view  at  our  expense.  Replies  held 
confidential. 

IMMEDIA’TE  OPENING  now  available 
Chart  Area  7,  for  all  around  news¬ 
man.  Knowledge  of  sports,  camera, 
copy  handling  preferred  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Submit  all  in  first  letter.  Box 
3423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIBRARIAN.  Good  opportunity  for 
man  or  woman  capable  of  re-organiz¬ 
ing,  increasing  usefulness  of  library 
already  established  on  100,000  daily  in 
South.  Box  3402.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MAKE-UP  EDITOR,  25-36  age  limit, 
on  morning  paper  in  Texas.  Air  con¬ 
ditioned  office,  life  insurance  and 
pension  benefits.  Office  paid  medical 
examination  required.  Write  Box 
3410.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPOR’TER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Prefer 
southerner.  Above  average  pay  if 
qualified  thru  experience,  consider  top 
journalism  grad.  Personal  interview. 
Future.  Matt  Sheley,  Greenville 
I  Texas)  Herald-Banner. 

SPORTS  WRITER-editor  and  woman’s 
page  writer-editor  needed  on  11.500 
daily.  Contact  managing  editor,  Ros¬ 
well  Daily  Record,  Roswell.  New 
Mexico. 

WAN’TED.  exjierienced  general  news 
reporter,  daily  newspaper.  Chart  Area 
2,  night  work.  Write  Box  3429,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED  -SPORTS  EDITOR,  affer- 
noon  northwestern  Pennsylvania  daily, 
10.000  circulation;  young  man  who 
can  handle  camera  preferred;  state 
salary  expected,  samples,  and  self 
facts  in  first  letter.  Write  R.  A. 
Ludwig.  Managing  Editor,  News-Her- 
ald.  Franklin.  Pennsvlvania. 

WAN’TED  —  Young  energetic  reporter 
who  can  use  camera  and  cover  general 
assignments.  Exiierience  desirable  but 
not  essential  if  desire  and  ability  are 
there.  Write  salary  requirements,  per¬ 
sonal  details  and  references.  Don  E. 
Beattie.  Editor,  Ashland  ’Times-Gazette, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

IMMEDIA’TE  OPENING  for  city  desk- 
man  who  has  experience  in  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  head  writing  and  makeup  and 
the  ambition  to  make  a  future  on  one 
of  country’s  fastest  growing  small 
dailies.  Man  we’re  seeking  will  become 
city  editor  as  fast  as  he’s  able  to  learn 
the  community  and  it’s  problems.  If 
you’re  interested,  write  or  call  collect 
to  Richard  E.  Palmer,  News-Herald. 
Willoughby,  Ohio,  WH  2-2100. 

NEWS  EDITOR  PLUS  is  what  we 
want.  Good  solid  background  of  news¬ 
paper  experience,  ability  to  direct  and 
guide  news  staff,  sobriety  and  pro¬ 
gressiveness  are  job  requisites.  We 
want  a  man  who  wants  to  live,  work 
and  eat  newspapering.  We  are  a  con¬ 
servative.  non-sensational  paper  of 
near  25.000  daily  circulation  in  chart 
area  2.  We_  are  looking  for  an  individ¬ 
ual  who  will  help  us  find  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  our  paper  continually.  Write 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Box 
3441.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■WOMAN.  Some  experience  preferred, 
will  be  needed  about  September  15  to 
asFOime  full  responsibility  for  sharp, 
competitive  woman’s  page  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  general  assignment,  ^nd 
full  details  and  salary  expected  to 
Robert  ’Thomas.  Gitv  Editor,  Daily 
Dispatch.  New  Kensington,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 

INDUSTRIAL 

EDITOR 

SEEKING  young  man  to  become 
Editor  of  top  flight  industrial 
magazine  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Write  about  company's  opera¬ 
tions,  facilities,  products,  its 
people  and  their  life  in  the 
community.  You  may  be  a  re¬ 
cent  college  graduate  who  likes 
to  write,  has  imagination,  can 
learn  readily,  gets  along  well 
with  people,  and  you  may  have 
some  newspaper  or  magazine 
experience.  Although  magazine 
editorship  and  press  releases  are 
frst  line  of  responsibilities,  the 
variety  of  work  in  which  you  can 
participate  is  limited  only  by 
your  time,  initiative  and  ambi¬ 
tion — preparation  of  material 
for  visitations,  recruiting  and 
special  events:  speech  writing: 
newsletters:  financial  reports: 
community  projects  publicity. 
Interesting  work  with  pleasant, 
cooperative  and  college  trained 
associates.  It's  rewarding,  too, 
in  many  ways.  Box  3440,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


FLOORMAN  PRINTER  JOURNEY- 
MAN,  permanent  position  in  modem 
daily  newspaper  and  commercial  plant 
located  in  Northern  Minnesota  vacation 
land.  Good  working  conditions  and 
employee  benefits.  Write  Don  Lindert, 
Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  600 
Investors  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WORKING  NEWSPAPER  FOREMAN 
wanted  by  large  New  Jersey  weekly. 
Knowledge  of  all  phases  of  newspaper 
production  necessary.  Applicants  must 
have  10  or  more  years  of  experience 
and  must  be  from  New  Jersey-New 
York-Pennsylvania  area.  Free  hospital¬ 
ization,  pension  plan  in  progress. 
Ability  to  direct  mechanical  personnel 
essential.  Write  fully  to  ^x  8218, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Working  foreman  for  four  weekly 
and  six-day  daily  in  mountain  re¬ 
sort  town:  Chart  Area  2.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  previous  suiier- 
vision  experience  and  leadership 
ability.  Union  shop.  Box  3422, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Promotion — Public  Relatlont 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT 

Young  man  or  woman  for  temporary 
position  with  State  government  agency 
upstate  New  York.  $90.  Good  oppor> 
tunity  for  college  graduate  with 
minimum  of  two  years  newspaper 
experience  to  broaden  Public  Relations 
background  in  radio-TW,  brochures, 
periodical,  exhibits,  films.  Write  com¬ 
plete  details,  references.  Box  8337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  newspaper  or 
other  editorial  experience  needed  in 
Public  Relations  Department  of  col¬ 
lege  in  upstate  New  York.  Must  be 
earnestly  interested  in  promotion  of 
education,  be  able  to  do  interpretive 
writing  as  well  as  straight  reporting, 
and  have  some  experience  in  producing 
printed  literature.  Up  to  $6,000  to 
start.  Give  age,  editorial  background, 
experience  in  detail.  Box  3300,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


PUBLICIST.  Public  agency  in  Michi¬ 
gan  needs  young  man  with  newspaper 
experience  for  research  and  writing. 
He  will  help  on  radio,  TV  scripts  as 
well  as  news  releases.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  Give  detailed  background 
and  salary  expected.  Box  3414,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


MORE  SALES-POWER 
FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 
ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work — these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE.  $66.  For  more  sales 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $16  payment 
today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.  W.  79th  Street, 

Miami  47,  Florida 
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HELP  WANTED 


Instruction 


FACULTY  MEMBER  to  visit  hipth 
schooi  journalism  ciasses  first  semes¬ 
ter  full  time ;  campus  duties  half 
time  in  spring.  One  year  only.  News- 
pai>er  or  high  school  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  es'sentiai.  B.A.  essential;  can  do 
graduate  work.  Start  between  Sei)tem- 
ber  20  and  October  15.  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER- 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

Seeks  top  or  backstop  job  with  chal¬ 
lenge.  ^perienced  ALL  departments, 
weeklies,  metropolitan ;  and  chain 
General  Management.  Served  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  assistant  pubiisher,  and  general 
manager,  U.  S.  and  Europe.  HJspecially 
strong:  mechanical,  budget  control, 
promotion.  Converted  $250,000  loser. 
Cut  costa,  increased  advertising,  and 
circulation  40%.  Business  administra¬ 
tion  and  Journalism  B.Sc.  Box  3246, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMAN,  15  years  top  midwest  and 
eastern  daily.  Family  man,  32.  Col¬ 
lege,  wanting  i>ermanent  relocation. 
Pre.sently  in  New  York  area.  Box 
3412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  MAN  desires 
management  training  position  with 
newspaper.  10  years’  experience  on 
all  phases  of  composing  room  work. 
College  graduate.  Union.  Age  27.  All 
replies  answered.  Write  Box  3403, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  POSITION  desired. 
Experienced,  successful ;  36,  top  back¬ 
ground.  Now  semi-weekly  manager. 
Former  owner.  Write  ^x  3428,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Artists  •  Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— 26,  vet¬ 
eran,  recently  returned  from  two 
years  study  and  travel  in  Europe. 
seeks_  jtosition.  No  lack  of  new  ideas ; 
location  on  factor.  For  resume  and 
samples,  write  Box  3351,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


SHIE  AD  under 
Newspaper  Services 
Box  3350. 


12  YEARS  WITH  present  employer. 
Now  assistant  circulation  manager 
on  20,000  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 
Have  been  district  manager  and  had 
motor  route  experience.  Will  consider 
any  position  if  the  pay  is  right.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Area  3  or  adjoining  states. 
Write  Box  <3426,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Can  prove 
top  calibre  by  past  records.  Available 
now.  Box  3210,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


Don’t  You  Need  Me? 
Extremely  capable  widow,  late  30’s, 
now  employed,  wants  new  connection. 
Radius  100  miles  Pittsburgh  Pa.,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Successful  classified  manager, 
small  paper ;  head  of  Ad  Service,  city 
paper.  Journalism  degree,  expert  typ¬ 
ographer.  long  experience  advertising 
production.  Know  problems  of  retail 
display.  Box  3212,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 
6  YEARS  ASSISTANT  to  National 
Advertising  Manager  on  large  paper. 
Desire  national  manager  spot  on 
smaller  paper.  36.  family  man,  2 
years  college.  Box  3323,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

BIG  ECONOMY  PACKAGE— all-round 
ability,  including  management;  mature 
age,  judgment;  long  experience  in 
small-city  field.  Sound  habits.  Wants 
warm-winter  zone.  Give  details.  Box 
3349,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCE  PLUS  .  .  . 
Versatile  newsman,  36,  with  12  years 
top  dailies,  AP.  seeks  sports,  feature. 
Public  Relations  or  desk  position.  East, 
Midwest.  Box  3134,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAREER  REPORTER  seeks  spot  on 
metropolitan  p.m.  daily.  Six  years  a 
newsman,  four  on  medium  sized  daily. 
No  deep  South.  Box  3204,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  general  assignment  (no 
sports),  2  years  daily  experience.  Sin¬ 
gle,  sober,  27,  veteran.  Prefer  spot 
in  New  York  City  area  but  will  re¬ 
locate  within  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Box 
3249,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

experienced”  copYreader  — 

Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Can  do  make-up. 
photography.  Box  3227,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEED  MUSIC,  art,  theater,  covered? 
Section  edited?  Employed  critic  sniffs 
management  shake-up ;  would  as  lief 
change  scene.  Might  like  to  pioneer 
in  young  growing  city  Southeast  or 
Southwest.  Best  references.  Box  3216, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PULITZER  raiZES  will  never  be 
mine.  Just  an  old  news  nose  for  you 
to  grind.  8  years  eastern  dailies.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.  35.,  married.  Box  3237, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  —  Women’s  editor,  fea¬ 
tures.  columns.  Also  top  reference  in 
circulation,  advertising,  news,  book 
editing,  promotion,  public  relations, 
radio  languages.  Box  3219.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ABLE  COPYREADER  with  feeling  for 
words.  Can  tighten  copy  quickly.  Slot 
experience.  Will  go  only  to  good  paper. 
Box  3319,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  AND  REPOR’TER  capable 
of  handling  any  job  or  assignment 
available  anywhere.  Capable  of  doing 
more  than  expected.  Fine  record.  Box 
3304.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


♦^EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY.  130  West 
42  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  WI  7-6746. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  seeks 
teaching  post  year  ’67-’68.  Box  3312, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— 20,000-60,000 
class.  Minimum  $9,000.  Now  100,000 
class.  News,  some  circulation.  Super¬ 
visory  both.  BJ.  MU  ’60.  wed.  34. 
Spirit  contagious.  Box  3309,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR 

Seven  years  magazine  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  reporting,  rewrite,  copydesk. 
layout,  picture  work,  editing.  Now 
editing  house  organs  as  free-lancer. 
Creative  and  dependable.  Married.  30. 
J-Grad,  Navy  vet.  Box  3336,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 

available  September  1.  University  of 
Missouri  graduate.  All  around  experi¬ 
ence  in  editing^  and  writing  news, 
features,  editorials  and  handling 
women’s  page,  book  reviews,  food 
and  entertainment  columns.  Will  con¬ 
sider  job  on  newspaper  and/or  indus¬ 
trial  or  trade  journal  or  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Would  appreciate  resume  of  job 
in  first  letter  including  starting  salary. 
Box  3344,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOLD  SMALL  DAILY,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  EIxperienced  all  phases,  owner 
30  years,  weekly,  daily.  Now  interest¬ 
ed  in  writing,  ^itorial,  column.  Will 
assist  publisher.  Would  invest.  Age 
54,  excellent  health.  Box  3338,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

or  August  24,  1957 


'.ll'UAIIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


FREE  LANCE  IN  EUROPE:  Report¬ 
er  and  Photographer  leaving  about 
September  16.  Experienced  features, 
8|x>t  news,  special  assignments.  Box 
3330,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

STAGNATED  8-year  all-arounder  on 
iiowhere-bound  Eastern  daily  seeks 
responsibility,  action,  return  to  high¬ 
way.  First  rate  general  reporter,  sports 
or  feature  editor,  prize-winning  pho¬ 
tographer,  public  relations  man.  Take 
orders  or  take  charge.  Four  years  wire 
service.  New  York  City  and  South¬ 
west,  touched  all  bases.  Self-winding, 
accurate,  imaginative,  pressure  proof. 
Grade-A  copy,  verve,  vigor.  No  drink, 
no  drift,  community-minded.  Vet,  31, 
J-school,  family.  Southern  born.  Min¬ 
imum  $126.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  6.  9. 
10,  12.  Box  3327,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  EDITOR  of  major  “external” 
house  organ  seeks  greater  rewards 
(professional  and  financial).  Prefer 
magazine,  college  or  industry  related 
liosition  but  will  consider  any  promis¬ 
ing  offer.  BA  degree.  Wide  background 
in  travel,  the  arts,  and  the  military. 
Married,  3  children.  Present  salary 
$6,500  with  bonus.  Box  3310,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  DAILY  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Hatful  of  award-winning,  circulation¬ 
building  ideas.  Family  man.  39.  10 
years’  varied  daily  editorial  experience, 
wants  small  daily  managing  editors 
post.  Substantial  investment  cash  for 
riglit  situation.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
6,  2  or  Wisconsin.  Box  3353,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

A  1957  JOURNALISM  graduate  de¬ 
sires  employment  in  California  around 
Ixw  Angeles  or  San  Francisco.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  editorial  or  public  relation 
work.  Veteran,  28  years  old,  single 
with  two  years  experience  on  weeklies 
and  large  daily.  Box  3404,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

COPY  CHIEF  spot  on  medium  daily 
or  rim  post  on  medium  to  metropoli¬ 
tan  sought  by  former  city  editor  small 
daily,  now  courthouse  reporter  60.000 
Midwest  daily.  Sharp  eye,  sharp  head¬ 
lines,  excellent  on  layout.  Also  recep¬ 
tive  to  Public  Relations  post.  Family, 
32,  Missouri  graduate.  Go  anywhere 
for  right  opportunity.  Box  3433,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  —  REPORTER 

Excellent  editor.  Top  writer. 
Box  3436,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


’64  FORD  and  ’67  furniture  belonging 
to  ’66  Wisconsin  graduate  (and  wife) 
would  like  to  move  back  into  report¬ 
ing.  Spent  a  year  in  industrial  editing, 
realized  error,  want  daily  reporting 

from  now  on.  Write  crisply,  accur¬ 
ately  of  men  and  events.  Biggest 

northern  daily  possible.  SDX ;  resume 
on  request.  Box  3434,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT,  news¬ 
paper,  wireservice.  radio,  TV  experi¬ 
ence  domestic  and  abroad.  Young, 

family.  Highest  references.  Looking 
for  new  assignment.  Strong  on:  edit¬ 
ing,  feature  writing,  news  analysis, 
network  broadcasting.  Box  3413,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

MATURE  TRAINEE  wants  shirt- 
sleeve  job  on  whistle  stop  paper.  Sid¬ 
ney  Blum,  2166  Broadway,  New  York 

24,  New  York. _ 

NEWSMAN,  now  in  Public  Relations, 
wants  return  as  editor  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Unusual,  circulation-getting 
ideas.  Work  at  reporters  pay  during 
trial.  Box  3419,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NINE-  YEAR  APPREN’nCESHIP 
OVER,  imaginative  editor  wants  chal¬ 
lenge  on  16.000-30,000  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  desk  phases.  Now  on  22,000 
daily.  Family  man,  33,  steady.  Any¬ 
where  U.S..  prefer  west  of  Mississippi. 
Box  3408,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  iidTtor-reporter  “^ITs 

advancement  to  heads-up  daily.  Wide 
experience  writing  all  sports,  features, 
column,  layout,  heads.  Conscientious, 
deiiendable.  Single.  27,  Korean  Vet. 
Late  model  car  in  good  shape.  Desires 
interview.  Will  send  background  bro¬ 
chure.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3,  4.  Box 
3421,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


PACKAGED  DEAL 

Are  you  the  editor  or  publisher  of 
a  newspaiier  with  circulation  between 
2U.U0U  and  200,000  who  is  thinking  of 
expanding  this  fall?  Possibly  you’d 
like  to  es'ablish  a  new  bureau.  Maybe 
you  want  to  enlarge  your  prerent  staff. 
lOU’RE  our  target  1 
WED  like  to  oner  a  packaged  deal: 
two  newsmen  and  a  photograiiher. 

Our  collective  exirerience: 

•ALL  PHASES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
•POLICE  REPOR’nNG 
•aTY  HALL  BEAT 

•PUBUC  SERVICE  FEATURES 
AND  SERIES 

•INVES’nGA’nVE  REPOR’nNG 
•EDITORIALS 

•SPORTS  REPORTING 
•DAILY  COLUMN 
•LAYOUT 

WE'RE  looking  for  an  o|>|>ortunity  to 
demonstrate  e.xiterience,  ability,  youth, 
vitality  for  liberal.  resiKinsible  news- 
l>a|)er. 

For  Resumes,  write  Box  3418, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
ItEPORTER  wants  spot  on  daily  in  or 
near  city  with  at  least  100,000  |>opu1h- 
tion.  Eruivalent  one  year  daily  news 
ex|)erience,  woman,  26,  degree.  Box 
3436,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  WRITER  37.  four  years 
national  experience  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  Seventy  page  one  by-line  articles. 
Bureau  chief,  Los  Angeles  highest  com¬ 
mendations  seeks  general  rettorting 
anywhere  USA.  Box  3405,  Bxlitor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

35-YEAR-OLD  newspaperman,  em¬ 
ployed  in  agricultural  publications 
field,  seeks  to  return  to  newspaper. 
Journalism  school  graduate,  familiar 
with  all  newsroom  jobs,  can  use 
Speed-Graphic.  Married,  two  children. 
Box  34.37.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  OR  NEWS  EDI'TOR  on  medium 
sized  P.M.  daily.  9  years  experience 
reporter-photographer,  copydesk,  wire, 
news  editor.  Steady,  reliable,  sober. 
No  floater.  B.J.  Missouri  U.,  .34,  fam¬ 
ily  man,  veteran,  $125.  Box  .3416,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  JOURNALISM  GRADUA’TE 
now  on  a  weekly.  Wants  connection 
with  a  daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Prefers 
sports.  Box  3420,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 
FARM  REPORTER— 4  years  on  na- 
tional  farm  magazine— 6  years  with 
large  feed  company.  Looking  for  key 
editorial  job.  Box  3442,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 


COMPETENT  PHOTOGRAPHER,  6 
years  experience  with  newspapers  and 
news  syndicate  abroad.  Own  3  cam¬ 
eras,  complete  darkroom.  28.  single. 
Journalism  graduate.  Excellent  photo- 
journalist  and  sports  photographer. 
Will  relocate  anywhere  with  newspa¬ 
per  or  public  relations.  Willing  to 
handle  Fairchild.  Box  3438,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


ABLE  PUBLIC  RELA’HONS  WOMAN 
— 11  years  dailies.  New  York  Public 
Relations.  Skilled  writer.  Ext>erienced 
all  phases  production,  distribution, 
makeup,  layout,  rewrite.  Also  contact, 
administration.  Attractive,  personable, 
result-getter.  Box  3316,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  FOR¬ 
MER  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  position 
in  promotion  department  of  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  preferably  one  in 
comi>etitive  situation.  Single.  29,  S 
years  varied  editorial  experience  on 
medium  size  dailies.  BS  MS  J  degree*. 
Knowledge  of  non-editorial  depart¬ 
ment.".  Military  service  completed. 
Resume.  sound  references.  Prefer 
chart  area  2.  Available  mid-September. 
Box  3.311,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


SYNDICA’TE  SALESMAN,  wide  fol¬ 
lowing,  willing  travel  U.  S.  Thoroughly 
exi)erienced.  Box  3123,  Editor  A  iSib- 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Communist  Front  in  Journalism 

By  Mitchell  K.  Stanley 

Indications  that  the  Commu-  of  information”  as  known  in 
nist-dominated  International  Or-  the  West. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


T  B  f  ill 


ganization  of  Journalists  (10 J) 
will  undertake  a  threefold  cam- 


It  is  true  that  there  has  been 
literal  paper  revolution  in 


paign  in  behalf  of  world  com-  Poland.  The  extensive  and  in- 
munism  were  forthcoming  fol-  tricate  barriers  to  Western  in- 
lowing  an  Executive  Committee  formation  have  been  to  a  very 
session  recently  in  Peking.  Ac-  large  extent  eased  or  suspended, 
cording  to  available  reportage,  And  since  1955  the  press  has 
this  campaign  will  call  on  all  been  gradually  taking  on  the 
journalists  to  propagandize  practices  and  appearance  of  the 
against  nuclear  testing,  will  “bourgeois  decadent  press”  as 
continue  the  long-time  drive  to  it  was  known  in  the  pre-Stalin 
woo  the  Free  World  journalists  days. 


■  Fiines/ 


into  their  camp  and  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  UNESCO  as  a 
transmission  line  for  its  propa¬ 
ganda. 

When  Jean  Maurice  Hermann, 
President,  stated  that  “the  lOJ 


Dog  days. 


The  basic  fact  remains,  how- _ 

ever,  that  the  guiding  role  is  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  . 

still  in  the  hands  of  the  Polish  itiative  and  independence  and  It  is  necessary  to  state  clearly 

United  (Communist)  Workers  o*'-  Obviously  not  within  and  frankly:  We  are  determined 

Party  The  Party’s  intention  is  the  framework  of  the  regula-  to  realize  the  political  line  of 

to  use  Western  technioues  and  tions  in  force.”  the  Party.  ’ 


®  wv,  T  Tif  •  United  (Communist)  Workers  o*'*  Obviously  not  within 

When  Jean  Maurice  Hermann,  Party’s  intention  is  the  framework  of  the  regula- 

Piesident,  stated  that  the  10 J  .  Western  technioues  and  tions  in  force.” 

calls  on  all  journalists  to  oppose  articles  favorable  to  the  West  Morawski  informed  the  mem- 
the  testing  and  use  of  atomic  advance  Communist  bership  of  a  fait  accompli,  a 

weapons  through  their  newspa-  typical  Communist  operating 

pels,  radio,  movies  and  tele-  as  well  as  to  make  its  out-  procedure.  Said  he:  “During 


vision,  ne  put  tne  lUJ  m  the  .  rnnrp  nalatahle  The  Com-  discussions  m  the  uentrai  uom-  y*': 
list  of  international  Communist  ai-e  still  nursuinc  ’the  niittee  on  the  day-to-day  Party  techniques  wholesale  over  the 

fronts  which  have  lately  began  *.  co-existence”  line  influence  and  contacts  with  the  P®st  two  years,  including  cotnic 

spreading  one  of  the  Soviet  ^  '  Press  a  Press  Bureau  and  a  strips,  and  the  admission  of  the 

Union’s  main  and  consistent  has  been  reflected  by  one  Commission  on  Press  Affairs  advantages  of  Western  prac- 

propaganda  lines.  Closely  allied  major  pronouncement  by  the  ^g^g  created  within  the  Party’s  ^mes  are  a  Communist  anomaly, 
to  the  latter  is  the  persistent  blossoming  Party  ideologist,  Sggj-etariat.  These  two  would  For  roughly  10  years  the  Polish 
effort  to  inveigle  Western  jour-  Jerzy  Morawski,  entitled  “The  replace  the  Central  Committte’s  press  has  berated  and  libelled 
nalists  into  the  lOJ  fold.  (E&P,  Foie  of  the  Press  Against  the  __  tu-  press  The  task  Western  press  content  and  me- 

Feb.  11,  1956).  Hermann,  how-  Background  of  the  Present  Sit-  gf  Jhe  Commission,  comprising  thodology.  After  a  decade, 
ever,  conceded  failure  with  the  nation,  and  the  other,  a  speech  gjj^grs  and  journalists  belong-  however,  particularly  after  the 
past  person-to-person  campaign  by  Stanislaw  Bankowski,  |‘ About  ^  Party,  would  be  to  death  of  Stalin  and  the  curtail- 

since  he  suggested  this  new  an-  '"b®  Present  Changes,”  both  anH  on.  ment  of  some  police  practices 


Western  Techniques 
The  introduction  of  Western 


propaganda  lines.  Qosely  allied  major  pronouncement  by  the 
to  the  latter  is  the  persistent  blossoming  Party  ideologist, 
effort  to  inveigle  Western  jour-  Morawski,  entitled  “The 

nalists  into  the  10 J  fold.  (E&P.  Foie  of  the  Press  Against  the 
Feb.  11,  1956).  Hermann,  how-  Background  of  the  Present  Sit- 


since  he  suggested  this  new  ap¬ 
proach.  Through  a  resolution. 


given  before  the  general  session 


he  asked  that  “member-organi-  ^be  Union  of  Polish  Journal- 

zations  of  the  lOJ  should  have  mts  in  Warsaw. 

closer  contacts  with  each  other  Both  speeches  reveal  that  the 


exchange  information  and  en-  ment  of  some  police  practices 
sure  permanent  liaison  between  m  Poland,  the  anti-Stalinists, 
the  Party  leadership  and  the  ^be  more  liberal  and  Western 
Press.”  oriented  journalists,  working  in 

Bankowski  on  the  other  totalitarian  surroundings,  began 


closer  contacts  with  each  other  Both  speeches  reveal  that  the  Bankowski  on  the  other  totalitarian  surroundings,  began 

to  promote  friendly  cooperation  “new  freedom  of  the  press”  will  hand,  was  more  explicit.  He  to  infiltrate  the  Polish  press 

and  should  sign  bilateral  agree-  be  controlled  and  directed  by  stated  that  “those  who  are  ^Fh  “alien  and  hostile  bour- 

ments  with  journalist  organiza-  the  Party  leadership  and  that  against  socialism  will  not  get  ideology.” 


tions  which  are  not  affiliated  to  no  opposition  will  be  tolerated  ^  free  tribune  from  us. 


the  lOJ.” 

lOJ  adopted  a  letter  to  UNE- 


in  the  Party’s  road  to  socialism. 
Four  important  conclusions  may 


(Continued  on  page  74) 


SCO  asking  for  the  restoration  be  drawn  from  Morawski’s  prin- 
of  the  consultative  status  while  cipal  speech:  1)  The  press  will 
the  Committee  for  the  Coopera-  not  enter  into  any  divisive  con- 
tion  of  Journalists  again  put  troversy  with  other  Communist 
forth  the  idea  of  an  UNESCO-  parties.  2)  The  press  must  con- 
sponsored  journalists  confer-  tinue  to  propagandize  and  ex- 
ence.  UNESCO  rejected  the  idea,  hort  the  populace  toward  Com- 
*  *  *  munist  goals.  3)  The  Party  con- 


The  Polish  Press 

Within  recent  times,  the  Free 


tinues  to  exercise  control  of 
the  press. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of 


ALLEN  KANDER 


World  press  has  carried  articles  Party  leadership  in  the  press, 
reporting  revolutionary  changes  Morawski  declared :  “The  Party 
in  the  Polish  press  pattern  and  press  must  be  subordinate  to 
content.  However,  statements  the  competent  Party  authorities 
and  activities  of  the  responsible  or  there  would  be  no  uniform 
Communist  officials  belie  what  action  by  the  Party.  Will  this 
some  writers  feel  might  possibly  prevent  the  Comrades  working 
be  the  introduction  of  “freedom  in  the  press  from  showing  in- 

"  Robert  U.  Brown  is  on  vacation. 


NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Augurt  24,  1957 


The  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype!  This  mixer  sets  through  normal  36-  and  condensed 
48-point.  Profit-stealing  hand  composition  with  its  expensive  “cutting  in”  underpinning  and 
distribution  is  eliminated. 

Advertisers  like  the  wider  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  you  can  offer  them  with  this  ma¬ 
chine.  It’s  without  equal  in  main  magazine  capacity.  Sets  more  ads  . . .  and  gets  more!  It  cuts 
down  headline  setting  time  and  costs,  too. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  about  the  Model  35  Rangemaster.  And  for  a 
fact-filled  booklet,  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Stf(  in  Unotypt  Timet  Homan  and  Spartan  familiet 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Staff  of  life  in  ad  alley 


A  Solid  Profit  Choice  of 

Ft.  Worth  Automotive  Dealers . . . 


The 

FORT  WORTH 
PRESS 


'Texas’  most  modern  newspaper 


Fort  Worth  automotive  dealers  know  the  ‘'Profit- 
Power  of  the  Press”;  they’ve  proved,  with  their 
own  dollars,  that  classified  advertising  in  “Texas’ 
Most  Modern  Newspaper”  brings  them  excellent 
results.  That’s  because  the  Fort  Worth  Press  has 
the  concentrated  circulation  to  put  their  message 
across  in  and  around  the  city,  where  local  dealers 
sell  local  people.  Not  a  dollar  wasted!  The  Press 
is  a  ‘Modern  Newspaper,’  tabloid  format . . .  for 
quick,  low-cost  sales  resulting  in  faster  product 
turnover,  higher  profit  margins,  better  return  from 
capital  invested. 

Read  what  one  leading  dealer  says: 


During  1956,  Fort  Worth  Automotivo  Doalors  Placod  Moro  Than 

500,000  LINES 

of  New  and  Used  Car  Classified  Advertising 
in  ^'Texas'  Most  Modern  Newspaper" 


FORT  press 


"TEXAS'  MOST  MODERN  NEWSPAPER" 

Total  City  Zone  Population . 457,379* 

Effective  Buying  Income . $815,183,000** 

Total  Automotive  Soles . $129,695,000** 

Batit:  *Salet  Management  Eetimatee  111157 
**Salet  Management  Eetimatee  195S 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorM  Tc/cgrani&Th*  Sun  COLUMBUS . OHten 

aiVElAND  .  . . Preu  CINaNNATI . Pest 

PITTSBUROH . Pnu  KENTUCKY . Potl 

SAN  FRANQSCO.  •  .  •  .  •  New,  Covington  edition,  Cmcmnofi  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . Time,  KNOXVIllE  ....  New,  Sentinel 

Oeneral  A^verHiIng  Depertment,  330  Perk  Aventie,  New  Yerfc  City 


DENVER .  .  .  Poeky  Mountain  Newt 
BIRMINOHAM  ....  Ped-Henld 
MEMPHIS  .....  PreU'Sdmitar 
MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . Nawi 

CMcege  Sen  Prenctece  DetreH 


EVANSVILLE.  .  .  . 

.  .  . 

e  Press 

HOUSTON . 

.  .  .  . 

e  Press 

PORT  WORTH  .  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

e  Press 

ALBUOUEROUE  .  . 

.  .  e  . 

Tribune 

H  PASO  .  .  .  .  . 

.  .  Heratd-Post 

CtncInneM  PhBeBelghle 

OeMea 

